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CHAPTER    X///  — NEUTRALITY   AND 
PREPAREDNESS     (1793-1800) 

The  new  republic  had  hardly  taken  breath 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  before  its  very 
existence  was  threatened  by  the  coming  on  of  a 
terrible  European  war,  which  sooner  or  later 
swept  into  its  vortex  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  question  then  presented,  which  has 
appeared  several  times  since,  was  whether  the 
United  States  ought  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  European  combinations  or 
alliances.  By  the  decision  of  Washington,  em- 
bodied in  the  neutrality  proclamation  (see  page 
opposite),  it  was  decided  to  stand  aloof  as  a 
neutral  power;  and  that  policy  was  maintained 
for  nineteen  years.  It  was  made  very  difficult 
by  the  unreasonable  captures  of  American  mer- 
chant ships  by  Great  Britain,  which  nearly  led 
to  war  in  iyp4;  and  by  the  French  hoS' 
tile  feeling  which  finally  brought  about  war 
in  1799.  The  play  of  forces  within  the  country 
and  the  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  are 
brought  out  by  the  extracts  in  this  chapter.  We 
see  statesmen  and  literary  men  writing  patriotic 
songs,  making  patriotic  addresses,  and  appealing 
to  their  countrymen  to  take  an  interest  in  foreign 
affairs.  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
much  of  zvhich  is  herewith  printed  (p.  45),  and 
Adams,  in  his  effort  to  prevent  a  breach  zvith 
France,  depended  upon  and  successfully  called 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


From  an  en^raviitg;  of  the  painting  by  Sully,  IS12, 
owned  by  Dr.  D.  Hancock. 


I.    The  First  Neutrality  Proclamation 

(1793) 
By  George  Washington 

This  proclamation  is  the  first  formal  document  of 
the  kind  in  the  world's  history,  and  advanced  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  Netherlands  of  the  one  part 
and  France  on  the  other,  and  the  duty  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should 
with  sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue 
a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  toward  the 
belligerent  powers : 

I  have  therefore  thought  fit  by  these  presents 
to  declare  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  conduct  aforesaid  toward  those 
powers  respectively,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid 
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all  acts  and  proceedings  whatsoever  which  may  in 
any  manner  tend  to  contravene  such  disposition. 

And  I  do  hereby  also  make  known  that  who- 
soever of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
render  himself  Hable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture 
under  the  law  of  nations  by  committing,  aiding, 
or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  pow- 
ers, or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles 
which  are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern 
usage  of  nations,  will  not  receive  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  againct  such  punishment  or 
forfeiture;  and  further,  that  I  have  given  in- 
structions to  those  officers  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all 
persons  who  shall,  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  law  of 
nations  with  respect  to  the  powers  at  war,  or 
any  of  them. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed 
the  same  with  my  hand. 
'[seal.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 

226.  day  of  April,  1793,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  seventeenth. 

By  the  President :  G?  Washington. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 

Richardson,  Messages  of  the  Presidents  (Washing- 
ton, 1899),  V.  156-157. 
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James  Madison 

2.    Criticism  on  the  Policy  of 

Neutrality   (1793) 

By  James  Madison 

A  dissent  from  the  principle  that  the  president  de- 
cides on  the  neutral  status  of  the  country. 

I  OBSERVE  that  the  newspapers  continue  to 
criticise  the  President's  proclamation,  and  I  find 
that  some  of  the  criticisms  excite  the  attention  of 
dispassionate  and  judicious  individuals  here.  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  by  such,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  the  President  should  have  declared 
the  United  States  to  be  neutral  in  the  unqualified 
terms  used,  when  we  were  so  notoriously  and 
unequivocally  under  eventual  engagements  to  de- 
fend the  American  possessions  of  France.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  also,  that  the  impartiality  en- 
joined on  the  people  was  as  little  reconcilable 
with  their  moral  obligations  as  the  unconditional 
neutrality  proclaimed  by  the  government  is  with 
the  express  articles  of  the  Treaty.  It  has  been 
asked,  also,  whether  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive extended  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution  to 
a  declaration  of  the  Disposition  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  war  and  peace?  I 
have  been  mortified  that  on  these  points  I  could 
offer  no  bona  fide  explanations  that  ought  to  be 
satisfactory.  On  the  last  point,  I  must  own  my 
surprise  that  such  a  prerogative  should  have  been 
17 
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exercised.  Perhaps  I  may  have  not  attended  to 
some  parts  of  the  Constitution  with  sufficient 
care,  or  may  have  misapprehended  its  meaning. 
But,  as  I  have  always  supposed  and  still  con- 
ceive, a  proclamation  on  the  subject  could  not 
properly  go  beyond  a  declaration  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  were  at  war  or  peace,  and  an 
injunction  of  a  suitable  conduct  on  the  citizens. 
The  right  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  require 
war  or  peace  under  any  given  circumstances,  and 
whether  their  disposition  be  towards  the  one  or 
the  other,  seems  to  be  essentially  and  exclusively 
involved  in  the  right  vested  in  the  Legislsfture 
of  declaring  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the 
President  and  Senate  of  making  peace  in  time 
of  war.  Did  no  such  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  discussions  of  the  Cabinet?  I 
am  extremely  afraid  that  the  President  may  not 
be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  snares  that  may  be 
laid  for  his  good  intentions  by  men  whose  politics 
at  bottom  are  very  different  from  his  own.  .  .  . 

James  Madison,  Letters  and  Other  Writings  (N.  Y., 
1884),  I.  581-582. 
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Thomas  Jefferson 

3.    Objection  to  an  Interdict  of 

Commerce   (1793) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

Discussion  of  an  oft-repeated  plan  for  coercing 
foreign  nations  which  do  not  observe  our  neutral 
rights. 

The  idea  seems  to  gain  credit  that  the  naval 
powers  combining  against  France,  will  prohibit 
supplies,  even  of  provisions,  to  that  country. 
Should  this  be  formally  notified,  I  should  suppose 
Congress  would  be  called,  because  it  is  a  justifi- 
able cause  of  war,  and  as  the  Executive  cannot 
decide  the  question  of  war  on  the  affirmative 
side,  neither  ought  it  to  do  so  on  the  negative 
side,  by  preventing  the  competent  body  from  de- 
liberating on  the  question.  But  I  should  hope 
that  war  would  not  be  their  choice.  I  think 
it  will  furnish  us  a  happy  opportunity  of  setting 
another  precious  example  to  the  world,  by  show- 
ing that  nations  may  be  brought  to  do  justice 
by  appeals  to  their  interests  as  well  as  by  appeals 
to  arms.  I  should  hope  that  Congress,  instead 
of  a  denunciation  of  war,  would  instantly  ex- 
clude from  our  ports  all  the  manufactures,  prod- 
uce, vessels  and  subjects  of  the  nations  com- 
mitting this  aggression,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  aggression,  and  till  full  satisfaction  made 
for  it.  This  would  work  well  in  many  ways, 
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safely  in  all,  and  introduce  between  nations  an- 
other umpire  than  arms.  It  would  relieve  us, 
too,  from  the  risks  and  the  horrors  of  cutting 
throats.  The  death  of  the  King  of  France  has 
not  produced  as  open  condemnations  from  the 
monocrats  as  I  expected.     .     .     . 

In  one  of  your  letters  of  March  the  13th, 
you  express  your  apprehension  that  some  of  the 
belligerent  powers  may  stop  our  vessels  going 
with  grain  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies,  and  ask 
instructions  which  may  meet  the  question  in  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  intending,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  to  contend  for  the  amplest  freedom 
of  neutral  nations.  Your  intention  in  this  is  per- 
fectly proper,  and  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  our 
own  government  in  the  particular  case  you  put, 
as  in  general  cases.  Such  a  stoppage  to  an  un- 
blockaded  port  would  be  so  unequivocal  an  in- 
fringement of  the  neutral  rights,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  will  be  attempted.  With  respect  to  our 
conduct  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  is  marked  out  in 
our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  two  of  the 
belligerent  powers ;  and  as  the  duties  of  neutrality 
require  an  equal  conduct  to  both  parties,  we 
should,  on  that  ground,  act  on  the  same  principles 
toward  Great  Britain.  We  presume  that  this 
would  be  satisfactory  to  her  because  of  its 
equality,  and  because  she  too  has  sanctioned  the 
same  principles  in  her  treaty  with  France.  Even 
our  seventeenth  article  with  France,  which  might 
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be  disagreeable,  as  from  its  nature  it  is  unequal, 
is  adopted  exactly  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
fortieth  article  with  the  same  power,  and  would 
have  laid  her,  in  a  like  case,  under  the  same 
unequal  obligations  against  us.  We  wish  then, 
that  it  could  be  arranged  with  Great  Britain, 
that  our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  and 
that  of  France  and  Great  Britain  (which  agree 
in  what  respects  neutral  nations),  should  form 
the  line  of  conduct  for  us  all,  in  the  present  war, 
in  the  cases  for  which  they  provide.  Where 
they  are  silent,  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  must  give  the  rule,  as  the  principles 
of  that  law  have  been  liberalized  in  latter  times 
by  the  refinement  of  manners  and  morals,  and 
evidenced  by  the  declarations,  stipulations,  and 
practice  of  every  civilized  nation.  In  our  treaty 
with  Prussia,  indeed,  we  have  gone  ahead  of 
other  nations,  in  doing  away  restraints  on  the 
commerce  of  peaceful  nations.  .  .  .  For  in  truth, 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts,  when 
every  country  has  such  ample  means  of  procur- 
ing arms  within  and  without  itself,  the  regula- 
tions of  contraband  answer  no  other  end  than 
to  draw  other  nations  into  the  war.  However, 
as  other  nations  have  not  given  sanction  to  this 
improvement,  we  claim  it  at  present  with  Prussia 
alone.     .     .     . 

Thomas  Jefferson,    Works    (N.  Y.,   1856),  III.   Sift 
551-552  passim. 
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4.    Need  of  Preparedness   (1790, 

1793.   1795) 
By  President  George  Washington 

Extracts  from  official  messages  of  the  President  on 
the  need  of  miHtary  preparation. 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  which  will 
engage  your  attention  that  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense  will  merit  particular  regard.  To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace. 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed, 
but  disciplined;  to  which  end  a  uniform  and  well- 
digested  plan  is  requisite;  and  their  safety  and 
interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such 
manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independ- 
ent of  others  for  essential,  particularly  military, 
supplies. 

The  proper  establishment  of  the  troops  which 
may  be  deemed  indispensable  will  be  entitled 
to  mature  consideration.  In  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  made  respecting  it  it  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  conciliate  the  comfortable  support  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy.  ... 

I  can  not  recommend  to  your  notice  measures 
for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  again  pressing  upon  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  com- 
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plete  defense  and  of  exacting  from  them  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  duties  toward  us.  The  United 
States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they 
will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  ap- 
peals to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every 
other  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  States  among  nations  which  will  be  with- 
held, if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must 
be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  ris- 
ing prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at 
all  times  ready  for  war.  The  documents  which 
will  be  presented  to  you  will  shew  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  arms  and  military  stores  now  in  our 
magazines  and  arsenals;  and  yet  an  addition 
even  to  these  supplies  can  not  with  prudence  be 
neglected,  as  it  would  leave  nothing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  procuring  of  warlike  apparatus  in  the 
moment  of  public  danger. 

Nor  can  such  arrangements,  with  such  objects, 
be  exposed  to  the  censure  or  jealousy  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  republican  government. 
They  are  incapable  of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the 
militia,  who  ought  to  possess  a  pride  in  being  the 
depository  of  the  force  of  the  Republic,  and 
may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to 
every  military  exigency  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  an  inquiry  which  can  not  be  too  solemnly 
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pursued,  whether  the  act  "more  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  by  estabUshing 
an  uniform  miHtia  throughout  the  United  States" 
has  organized  them  so  as  to  produce  their  full 
effect;  whether  your  own  experience  in  the  sev- 
eral States  has  not  detected  some  imperfections 
in  the  scheme,  and  whether  a  material  feature  in 
an  improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those  branches  of 
the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  at- 
tained by  practice  alone.  .  .  . 

Gentlemen:  Among  the  objects  which  will 
claim  your  attention  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
a  review  of  our  military  establishment  is  not  the 
least  important.  It  is  called  for  by  the  events 
which  have  changed,  and  may  be  expected  still 
further  to  change,  the  relative  situation  of  our 
frontiers.  In  this  review  you  will  doubtless  al- 
low due  weight  to  the  considerations  that  the 
questions  between  us  and  certain  foreign  powers 
are  not  yet  finally  adjusted,  that  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  yet  terminated,  and  that  our  Western 
posts,  when  recovered,  will  demand  provision  for 
garrisoning  and  securing  them.  A  statement  of 
our  present  military  force  will  be  laid  before  you 
by  the  Department  of  War. 

With  the  review  of  our  Army  establishment 
is  naturally  connected  that  of  the  militia.  It 
will  merit  inquiry  what  imperfections  in  the  ex- 
isting plan  further  experience  may  have  un- 
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folded.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  moment  in 
my  estimation  as  to  excite  a  constant  solicitude 
that  the  consideration  of  it  may  be  renewed  un- 
til the  greatest  attainable  perfection  shall  be  ac- 
complished. Time  is  wearing  away  some  advan- 
tages for  forwarding  the  object,  while  none  better 
deserves  the  persevering  attention  of  the  public 
councils.  .  .  . 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(Washington,  1899),  I.  65,  150,  184  passim. 


^.    Lessons  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection 

(1794) 

By  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States 

A  Federalist  majority  is  here  protesting  against  the 
favor  shown  to  France  by  the  Republican  minority. 

Sir:  The  House  of  Representatives,  calling 
to  mind  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  happiness  of 
living  under  constitutions  and  laws  which  rest 
on  their  authority  alone,  could  not  learn  with 
other  emotions  than  those  you  have  expressed 
that  any  part  of  our  fellow-citizens  should  have 
shewn  themselves  capable  of  an  insurrection. 
And  we  learn  with  the  greatest  concern  that  any 
misrepresentations  whatever  of  the  Government 
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and  its  proceedings,  either  by  individuals  or  com- 
binations of  men,  should  have  been  made  and  so 
far  credited  as  to  foment  the  flagrant  outrage 
which  has  been  committed  on  the  laws.  We  feel 
with  you  the  deepest  regret  at  so  painful  an  oc- 
currence in  the  annals  of  our  country.  As  men 
regardful  of  the  tender  interests  of  humanity, 
we  look  with  grief  at  scenes  which  might  have 
stained  our  land  with  civil  blood;  as  lovers  of 
public  order,  we  lament  that  it  has  suffered  so 
flagrant  a  violation;  as  zealous  friends  of  repub- 
lican government,  we  deplore  every  occasion 
which  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies  may  be  turned 
into  a  calumny  against  it. 

This  aspect  of  the  crisis,  however,  is  happily 
not  the  only  one  which  it  presents.  There  is 
another,  which  yields  all  the  consolations  which 
you  have  drawn  from  it.  It  has  demonstrated 
to  the  candid  world,  as  well  as  to  the  American 
people  themselves,  that  the  great  body  of  them 
everywhere  are  equally  attached  to  the  luminous 
and  vital  principle  of  our  Constitution,  which 
enjoins  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  pre- 
vail ;  that  they  understand  the  indissoluble  union 
between  true  liberty  and  regular  government; 
that  they  feel  their  duties  no  less  than  they  are 
watchful  over  their  rights ;  that  they  will  be  as 
ready  at  all  times  to  crush  licentiousness  as  they 
have  been  to  defeat  usurpation.  In  a  word,  that 
they  are  capable  of  carrying  into  execution  that 
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noble  plan  of  self-government  which  they  have 
chosen  as  the  guaranty  of  their  own  happiness 
and  the  asylum  for  that  of  all,  from  every 
clime,  who  may  wish  to  unite  their  destiny  with 
ours. 

These  are  the  just  inferences  flowing  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  summons  to  the 
standard  of  the  laws  has  been  obeyed,  and  from 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
every  description  of  citizens  in  every  quarter 
of  the  Union.  The  spectacle,  therefore,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  may  well  be  affirmed  to 
display  in  equal  luster  the  virtues  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  the  value  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. All  must  particularly  acknowledge 
and  applaud  the  patriotism  of  that  portion  of 
citizens  who  have  freely  sacrificed  everything 
less  dear  than  the  love  of  their  country  to  the 
meritorious  task  of  defending  its  happiness. 

In  the  part  which  you  have  yourself  borne 
through  this  delicate  and  distressing  period  we 
trace  the  additional  proofs  it  has  afforded  of 
your  solicitude  for  the  public  good.  Your  laud- 
able and  successful  endeavors  to  render  lenity 
in  executing  the  laws  conducive  to  their  real  en- 
ergy, and  to  convert  tumult  into  order  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood,  form  a  particular 
title  to  the  confidence  and  praise  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

In  all  that  may  be  found  necessary  on  our 
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part  to  complete  this  benevolent  purpose,  and 
to  secure  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the  laws 
against  the  remains  of  danger,  our  due  coopera- 
tion will  be  afforded.  .  .  . 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
CWashingiton,  1899),  I.  170-171. 


6,  Preparedness  in  an  Exigency 

(1794) 
By  Alexander  Hamilton 

Characteristic  statement  of  Hamilton's  doctrine  of 
national  efficiency. 

The  present  situation  of  the  United  States 
is  undoubtedly  critical,  and  demands  measures 
vigorous  though  prudent.  We  ought  to  be  in 
a  respectable  military  posture,  because  war  may 
come  upon  us,  whether  Ave  choose  it  or  not;  and 
because,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves, 
and  annoy  any  who  may  attack  us,  will  be  the 
best  method  of  securing  our  peace.  If  it  is 
known,  that  our  principal  maritime  points  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  formal  serious  oper- 
ations, and  that  the  Government  has  an  efficient 
active  force  in  its  disposal  for  defence  or  of- 
fence on  any  emergency, — there  will  be  much 
less  temptation  to  attack  us,  and  much  more 
hesitation  to  provoke  us. 
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It  seems  then  advisable — i.  To  fortify  the 
principal  ports  in  the  several  States  (say  one  in 
each  State)  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  a  merely 
maritime  attack,  or  any  thing  but  a  regular  siege. 
2.  To  raise  ten  thousand  auxiliary  troops.  *Tn 
addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  ought  to  vest  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  a  power 
to  lay  an  embargo,  partial,  or  general ;  and  to  ar- 
rest the  exportation  of  commodities,  partially, 
or  generally.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hamilton  .  .  .  submits  to  him  some  reveries 
which  have  occupied  his  imagination.  It  may  be 
interesting  for  the  President  to  consider,  whether 
some  such  plan  is  not  demanded  by  the  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  ought 
not  to  be  some  executive  impulse.  Many  per- 
sons look  to  the  President  for  the  suggestion  of 
measures,  corresponding  with  the  exigency  of 
affairs.  As  far  as  this  idea  may  be  founded, 
many  important  and  delicate  ideas  are  involved 
in  the  consideration.  The  pains  taken  to  pre- 
serve peace,  include  a  proportional  responsibility, 
that  equal  pains  be  taken  to  be  prepared  for 
War.  .  .  . 

All  ostensibly  agree  that  one  more  experiment 
of  negotiation  ought  to  precede  actual  war;  but 
there  is  this  serious  difference  in  the  practice. 
The  sincere  friends  of  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion are  for  leaving  things  in  a  state  which  will 
enable  Great  Britain,  without  abandoning  self- 
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respect,  to  do  us  the  justice  we  seek.  The  others 
are  for  placing  things  upon  a  footing  which 
would  involve  the  disgrace  or  disrepute  of  hav- 
ing receded  through  intimidation.  .  .  . 

When  one  nation  inflicts  injuries  upon  another 
which  are  causes  of  war,  if  this  other  means  to 
negotiate  before  it  goes  to  war,  the  usual  and 
received  course  is  to  prepare  for  war  and  pro- 
ceed to  negotiation,  avoiding  reprisals  till  the 
issue  of  the  negotiation.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended by  all  enlightened  writers  on  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  the  course  of  moderation,  propriety 
and  wisdom;  and  it  is  that  commonly  pursued 
except  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  go  to  war 
or  a  commanding  superiority  of  power. 

Preparation  for  war  in  such  cases  contains  in 
it  nothing  offensive.  It  is  a  mere  precaution  for 
self-defence,  under  circumstances  which  endan- 
ger the  breaking  out  of  war. 

It  gives  rise  to  no  point  of  honor  which  can  be 
a  bar  to  equitable  and  amicable  negotiations. 
But  acts  of  reprisal  speak  a  contrary  effect,  they 
change  negotiation  into  peremptory  demand,  and 
they  brandish  a  rod  over  the  party  on  whom 
the  demand  is  made.  He  must  be  humble  in- 
deed if  he  comply  with  the  demand  to  avoid 
the  stripe.  .  .  . 

'Tis  enough  for  us,  situated  as  we  are,  to  be 
resolved  to  vindicate  our  honor  and  rights  in  the 
last  extremity.    To  precipitate  a  great  conflict  of 
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any  sort  is  utterly  unsuited  to  our  condition,  to 
our  strength,  or  to  our  resources.  This  is  a 
truth  to  be  well  weighed  by  every  wise  and  dis- 
passionate man  as  the  rule  of  public  action. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  immense  consequence 
to  us  in  the  event  of  war.  The  disunion  of  our 
enemies — the  perfect  union  of  our  own  citizens. 
— Justice  and  moderation,  united  with  firmness, 
are  the  means  to  secure  both  these  advantages. 
Injustice  or  Intemperance  will  lose  both. 

Unanimity  among  ourselves,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  two  ideas,  can  only  be  secured 
by  its  being  manifest,  if  war  ensues,  that  it  was 
inevitable  by  another  course  of  conduct.  This 
cannot  and  will  not  be  the  case,  if  measures  so 
intemperate  as  those  which  are  meditated,  take 
place.  The  inference  will  be,  that  the  war  was 
brought  on  by  the  design  of  some,  and  the  rash- 
ness of  others.  This  inference  will  be  universal 
in  the  Northern  States,  and,  to  you.  Sir,  I  need 
not  urge  the  importance  of  those  States  in  war. 

Want  of  unanimity  will  naturally  tend  to  ren- 
der the  operations  of  war  feeble  and  heavy;  to 
destroy  both  effort  and  perseverance.  War  un- 
dertaken under  such  auspices  can  scarcely  end 
in  any  thing  better  than  an  inglorious  and  dis- 
advantageous peace,  what  worse  it  may  produce 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  .  .  . 

J.  C.  Hamilton,  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  (N.  Y.,  i860),  V.  506-552  passim. 
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7.    "A  Plan  of  Universal  Education" 

(179s) 
By  President  George  Washington 

Washington,  like  Jefferson,  was  always  alive  to  the 
need  of  general  education. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have 
seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating 
to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would 
be  injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty 
of  their  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial  with 
republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted, 
that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending 
abroad  among  other  political  systems  those,  who 
have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  uni- 
versal education  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of 
public  and  private  life  demand  it,  but,  it  should 
ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be  en- 
tertained in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  ati- 
other,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be,  to  assemble 
the  youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances 
as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  colli- 
sion of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truth.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  represented,  that  a  university  cor- 
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responding  with  these  ideas  is  contemplated  to 
be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  re- 
ceive considerable  endowments.  This  position  is 
so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient  to 
Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were 
granted  and  in  which  part  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  con- 
veniences, that  I  have  determined  to  vest  the 
Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  that  the  shares  in 
the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved 
for  a  similar  object  in  some  part  of  that  State, 
I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be 
erected  at  such  place  as  they  shall  deem  most 
proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet 
not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  university,  is 
an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position 
which  is  to  be  chosen.  The  students,  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may  pass 
with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  former  by  a  due  relation  may 
be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  cannot  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that 
if  all  the  shares  were  conferred  on  a  university, 
it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when 
they  are  divided;  and  I  have  been  constrained 
from  concentring  them  in  the  same  place,  merely 
by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention 
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to  Virginia  with  a  great  good,  in  which  she  will 
abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Jared     Sparks,     Writings    of    George     Washington 
(Boston,  1836),  XI.  23-24. 


8.    America,   Commerce,    and   Freedom 

(1795)  i 

By  Susannah  Rowson  j 

An  English  immigrant.  ; 

'How  blest  a  life  a  sailor  leads,  : 

From  clime  to  clime  still  ranging ;  j 
For  as  the  calm  the  storm  succeeds, 

The  scene  delights  by  changing!  -  ' 

When  tempests  howl  along  the  main,  ] 

Some  object  will  remind  us,  \ 

And  cheer  with  hopes  to  meet  again  -l 

Those  friends  we've  left  behind  us. 

Then,  under  snug  sail,  we  laugh  at  the  gale,  j 

And  though  landsmen  look  pale,  never  heed 

'em ;                                  '  ^ 
But  toss  off  a  glass  to  a  favorite  lass, 

To  America,  commerce,  and  freedom !  j 

And  when  arrived  in  sight  of  land,  i 

Or  safe  in  port  rejoicing,  j 

Our  ship  we  moor,  our  sails  we  hand,  j 

Whilst  out  the  boat  is  hoisting.  : 
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With  eager  haste  the  shore  we  reach, 

Our  friends  deHghted  greet  us ; 
And,  tripping  Hghtly  o'er  the  beach. 
The  pretty  lasses  meet  us. 
When  the  full-flowing  bowl  has  'livened  the  soul, 

To  foot  it  we  merrily  lead  'em. 
And  each  bonny  lass  will  drink  off  a  glass 
To  America,  commerce,  and  freedom ! 

Our  cargo  sold,  the  chink  we  share, 

And  gladly  we  receive  it; 
And  if  we  meet  a  brother  tar 

Who  wants,  we  freely  give  it. 
No  freeborn  sailor  yet  had  store. 

But  cheerfully  would  lend  it; 
And  when  't  is  gone,  to  sea  for  more — 
W^e  earn  it  but  to  spend  it. 
Then  drink  round,  boys,  'tis  the  first  of  our  joys 
To  relieve  the  distressed,  clothe  and  feed  'em : 
'Tis  a  task  which  we  share  with  the  brave  and 
the  fair 
In  this  land  of  commerce  and  freedom ! 


KISS   THE   BRIM,   AND   BID   IT   PASS 

When  in  India's  sultry  climate. 
Mid  the  burning  torrid  zone, 

Will  not  oft  thy  fancy  wander 
From  her  bowers  to  thine  own? 
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When,  her  richest  fruits  partaking, 

Thy  unvitiated  taste 
Oft  shall  sigh  for  dear  Columbia, 
And  her  frugal,  neat  repast: 

Ah,  then  to  Friendship  fill  the  glass, 
Kiss  the  brim,  and  bid  it  pass ! 

When  the  gentle  eastern  breezes 

Fill  the  homebound  vessel's  sails, 
Undulating  soft  the  ocean. 

Oh,  propitious  be  the  gales! 
Then,  when  every  danger's  over, 

Rapture  shall  each  heart  expand; 
Tears  of  unmixed  joy  shall  bid  thee 

Welcome  to  thy  native  land : 
To  Friendship,  then,  we'll  fill  the  glass, 
Kiss  the  brim,  and  bid  it  pass. 

8 

Griswold,  Female  Poets  of  America   (Philadelphia, 
1856),  34. 


9.    Foreign  Opinion  of  the  United 

States   (1796) 

By  John  Quincy  Adams 

Son  of  John  Adams,  engaged  in  several  diplomatic 
appointments,  later  secretary  of  state  and  president. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  that  one  of  the  motives  of 
the   French   Directory   in   their   late   proceeding 
is  to  influence  the  American  election,  or  to  em- 
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barrass  the  new  Administration.  There  is  an 
opinion  propagated  with  great  zeal  and  industry 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  that  the  union  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  personal  character,  merits, 
and  popularity  of  the  present  President,  and 
that  the  moment  he  shall  retire  from  the  gov- 
ernment we  shall  fall  into  irreconcilable  dissen- 
sions, which  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  northern  from  the  southern  states. 
In  England  and  France,  perhaps  among  some 
people  in  this  country,  these  ideas  are  not  sim- 
ple opinions ;  they  have  ripened  into  hopes.  For 
whatever  affections  our  countrymen  may  indulge 
in  their  hearts  for  this  or  that  European  nation, 
they  may  assure  themselves  that  they  are  to  all 
objects  of  fear  and  envy.  The  prosperity  of  the 
American  people  has  become  a  reproach  to  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  whether  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican, and  prosperity  generates  envy  among  na- 
tions no  less  than  among  individuals.  A  para- 
graph has  appeared  in  one  of  the  late  English 
newspapers,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  a  let- 
ter from  New  York  written  in  October,  and 
announcing  that  troubles  and  confusions  were 
expected  to  take  place  upon  the  approaching 
election  for  President;  that  the  salutary  advice 
of  the  present  President's  address  to  the  people 
did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  impression 
upon  them;  that  in  every  State  there  was  some 
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particular  favorite  but  no  union,  no  public  spirit ; 
and  that  the  division  of  the  States  would  be 
the  probable  consequence  of  these  symptoms. 
This  account  has  been  repeated  in  one  of  the 
gazettes  here,  and  coming  just  at  the  same  time 
with  the  hostile  declaration  of  the  French 
Directory,  has  gratified  or  alarmed  all  those 
who  from  sentiment  or  interest  take  any  notice 
of  our  affairs.  It  has  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  stocks,  though  I  have  endeavored  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  counteract  the  impression. 

John  Quincy  Adams,   Writings,    (N.  Y.,   1913),  II, 
64-65. 


10.    "Squeak  the  Fife  and  Beat  the 
Drum"   (1796) 

By  RoYALL  Tyler 

A  wit,  poet,  and  chief  justice  of  Vermont. 

Squeak  the  fife,  and  beat  the  drum, 
Independence  day  is  come  !  ! 
Let  the  roasting  pig  be  bled, 
Quick  twist  off  the  cockerel's  head, 
Quickly  rub  the  pewter  platter, 
Heap  the  nutcakes,  fried  in  butter. 
Set  the  cups,  and  beaker  glass, 
The  pumpkin  and  the  apple  sauce. 
Send  the  keg  to  shop  for  brandy; 
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Maple  sugar  we  have  handy. 
Independent,  staggering  Dick, 
A  noggin  mix  of  szvinging  thick; 
Sal,  put  on  your  russet  skirt, 
Jotham,  get  your  boughten  shirt. 
To-day  we  dance  to  tiddle  diddle. 
— Here  comes  Sambo  with  his  fiddle; 
Sambo,  take  a  dram  of  whiskey, 
And  play  up  Yankee  Doodle  frisky. 
Moll,  come  leave  your  witched  tricks, 
And  let  us  have  a  reel  of  six. 
Father  and  mother  shall  make  two ; 
Sal,  Moll  and  I  stand  all  a-row. 
Sambo,  play  and  dance  with  quality; 
This  is  the  day  of  blest  Equality. 
Father  and  mother  are  but  men, 
And  Sambo — is  a  Citizen. 
Come,  foot  it,  Sal — Moll,  figure  in, 
And  Mother,  you  dance  up  to  him; 
Now  saw  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can  do, 
And  father,  you  cross  o'er  to  Sambo. 
— Thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  play, 
On  glorious  Independent  Day. — 
Rub  more  rosin  on  your  bow. 
And  let  us  have  another  go. 
Zounds!  as  sure  as  eggs  and  bacon, 
Here's  ensign  Sneak,  and  uncle  Deacon, 
Aunt  Thiah,  and  their  Bets  behind  her, 
On  blundering  mare,  than  beetle  blinder. 
And  there's  the  'squire  too,  with  his  lady — 
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Sal,  hold  the  beast,  I'll  take  the  baby. 

Moll,  bring  the  'squire  our  great  arm  chair, 

Good  folks,  we're  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Jothani,  get  the  great  case  bottle, 

Your  teeth  can  pull  its  corn-cob  stopple. 

Ensign, — :Deacon,   never   mind; 

'Squire,  drink  until  you're  blind. 

Come,   here's   the   French — and   Guillotine, 

And  here  is  good  'Squire  Gallatin, 

And  here's  each  noisy  Jacobin. 

Here's  friend  Madison  so  hearty, 

And  here's  confusion  to  the  treaty. 

Come,  one  more  swig  to  southern  Demos 

Who  represent  our  brother  negroes. 

Thus  we  drink  and  dance  away, 

This  glorious  Independent  Day! 

Stedman     and     Hutchinson,     American     Literature 
(III.  50),   (N.  Y.,  1888),  IV.  98-99. 


II.    Basis  of  American  Foreign  Policy 
(1796) 

By  President  George  Washington 

An  essential  part  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
partly  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Observe   good   faith  and   justice   towards  all 
Nations.     Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all. 
— Religion  and  IMorality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
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can  it  be,  that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it? — It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  Nation,  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed justice  and  benevolence.     .     .     . 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more 
essential,  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipa- 
thies against  particular   Nations  and  passionate 
attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded ;  and 
that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings 
towards  all  should  be  cultivated.     The  Nation, 
which    indulges    towards    another    an    habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  slave.     It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to 
its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. — Antip- 
athy in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily   to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold    of   slight    causes   of   umbrage,   and   to  be 
haughty    and    intractable,    when    accidental    or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.     Hence  fre- 
quent collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody 
contests.     The  Nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and 
resentment,     sometimes     impels     to     War     the 
Government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of 
policy. — The  Government  sometimes  participates 
in  the  national   propensity,  and  adopts  through 
passion   what    reason    would    reject ; — at   other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  Nation  sub- 
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servient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives. — The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps 
the  Liberty,  of  Nations  has  been  the  victim.  .  .  . 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming 
to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  Pa- 
triot.— How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford 
to  tamper*with  domestic  factions,  to  practise  the 
arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to 
influence  or  awe  the  pubHc  Councils !  Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the 
satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence, 
I  conjure  you  to  believe  me;  fellow-citizens,  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake ;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
of  Republican  Government. — But  that  jealousy, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it. — Ex- 
cessive partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence 
on  the  other. — Real  Patriots,  who  may  resist  the 
intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
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usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
to  surrender  their  interests. — 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  Nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  Political 
connexion  as  possible. — So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith. — Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. — 
Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns. — Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we 
remain  one  People,  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance; 
when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon, 
to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acqui- 
sitions upon  us,  will  not  likely  hazard  the  giving 
us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall 
counsel. 
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Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecuHar  a 
situation? — Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground? — Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  en- 
tangle our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour, 
or  caprice? — 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alhances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ; — so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it ; — for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. .  .  . 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  in- 
terest. But  even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ; — neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  pref- 
erences;— consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things; — diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing, — with  Powers  so  dis- 
posed,— in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course, 
to  define  the  rights  of  our  Merchants,  and  to 
enable  the  government  to  support  them, — conven- 
tional rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit, 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
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that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested  favours   from   another.  .  .  . 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards 
it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it 
the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations ; — I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  Laws  un- 
der a  free  Government, — the  ever  favourite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 

Jared  Sparks,  Writings  of  George  Washington 
(Boston,  1837),  XII.  228-235  passim. 


12.    The  Farewell  Advice  of  the  Father 
of  His  Country  (1796) 

By  President  George  Washington 
(See  note  above,  p.  40.) 
In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  In- 
tended to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life, 
my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
I   owe  to  my  beloved   country, — for  the  many 
honours  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for 
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the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  sup- 
ported me;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  persevering, 
though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal. — If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these 
services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your 
praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
Passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging, 
in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of 
success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential 
prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans 
by  which  they  were  effected. — Profoundly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to 
the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 
choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your 
union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained — that  its 
administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine, 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete, 
by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a 
use  of  this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
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glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the 
affection,  and  adoption  of  every  nation,  which  is 
yet  a  stranger  to  it.  .  .  . 

The  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you. — It  is 
justly  so ; — for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  the  Edifice 
of  your  real  independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety ;  of  your  prosperity  in  every  shape ;  of  that 
very  Liberty,  which  you  so  highly  prize. — But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that,  from  different 
causes,  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth; — as 
this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  w^ll  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness ; — that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual, 
and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anx- 
iety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
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Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  Hnk  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice, 
of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right 
to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  your  na- 
tional capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  j\ist  'pride 
of  Patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations. — With  slight  shades 
of  difference,  you  have  the  same  Religion,  Man- 
ners, Habits,  and  political  Principles.  —  You 
have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  Independence  and  Liberty  you  pos- 
sess are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint 
efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and 
successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  those,  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  Interest. — Here  every  por- 
tion of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  Union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  South,  protected  by  the  equal  Laws  of  a  com- 
mon government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and 
commercial  enterprise — and  precious  materials 
of  manufacturing  industry — The  South,  in  the 
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same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the 
North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own 
channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated; — and,  while 
it  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish 
and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national 
navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  interior  communica- 
tions, by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find 
a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. — • 
The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requi- 
site to  its  growth  and  comfort — and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of 
necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
streng'th  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  di- 
rected by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest 
as  one  Nation. — Any  other  tenure  by  which  the 
West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether 
derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with 
any  foreign  Power,  must  be  intrinsically  pre- 
carious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
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feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in 
Union,  all  the  parts  combined  in  the  united  mass 
of  means  and  efforts  cannot  fail  to  find  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent 
interruption  of  their  Peace  by  foreign  Nations; 
and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value !  they  must  de- 
rive from  Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils 
and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so  fre- 
quently afflict  neighbouring  countries  not  tied  to- 
gether by  the  same  government ;  which  their  own 
rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce; 
but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments, 
and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter. — 
Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of 
those  overgrown  Military  establishments,  which, 
under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  Republican  Liberty.  In  this 
sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the 
love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, — 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a 
primary  object  of  Patriotic  desire. — Is  there  a 
doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
— To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case 
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were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope,  that 
a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.  'Tis  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  ex- 
periment. With  such  powerful  and  obvious 
motives  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demon- 
strated its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who 
in  any  quarter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its 
bands.  .  .  . 

This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon 
full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  com- 
pletely free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of 
its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  con- 
taining within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence 
and  your  support. — Respect  for  its  authority, 
compliance  with  its  Laws,  acquiescence  in  its 
measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  Liberty. — The  basis  of  our  po- 
litical systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Government. 
• — But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
— The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
People  to  establish  Government,  presupposes  the 
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duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
Government.  .  . 

Jared     Sparks,     Writings    of    George     Washington 
(Boston,  1837),  XII.  214-228  passim. 


13.    Our  Citizens  Should  Be  Americans 

First   (1797) 

By  President  George  Washington 

An   early   statement   of   the   Americanism   of    immi- 
grant citizens. 

I  HOPE,  as  you  do,  that,  notwithstanding  our 
political  horizon  is  much  overcast,  the  wisdom, 
temper,  and  firmness  of  the  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  will  dispel 
the  threatening  clouds,  and  that  all  will  end 
without  any  shedding  of  blood.  To  me  this  is  so 
demonstrable,  that  not  a  particle  of  doubt  would 
dwell  on  my  mind  relative  thereto,  if  our  citizens 
would  advocate  their  own  cause,  instead  of  that 
of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun ;  that  is,  if,  in- 
stead of  being  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  in 
politics,  they  would  be  Americans,  indignant  at 
every  attempt  of  either,  or  any  other  powder,  to 
establish  an  influence  in  our  councils,  or  presume 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  or  disunion  among 
us.  No  policy,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated,  than  that  we  should  do  justice  to 
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all,  and  have  no  political  connexion  with  any  of 
the  European  powers  beyond  those,  which  result 
from  and  serve  to  regulate  our  commerce  with 
them.  Our  own  experience,  if  it  has  not  already 
had  this  effect,  will  soon  convince  us,  that  the 
idea  of  disinterested  favors  or  friendship  from 
any  nation  whatever  is  too  novel  to  be  calculated 
on,  and  there  will  always  be  found  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  words  and  actions  of  any  of 
them.  .  .  . 

Jared     Sparks,     Writings    of    George    Washington 
(Boston,  1836),  XI.  199-200. 


14.    Adams  and  Liberty  (1798) 
By  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 

Song  written  in  the  crisis  when  John  Adam,s  repre- 
sented the  country  against  the  aggressions  of  France. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
'For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  your 
sires  had  descended, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has 
bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers 
defended : 

'i\Iid  the  reign  of  mild  peace, 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Greece ; 
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And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls 
its  waves. 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  vales  feed  the  marts  of 
the  world. 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  com- 
motion, 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurled, 
To  incense  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  ocean, 
But  should  pirates  invade, 
Though  in  thunder  arrayed, 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

The   fame  of  our   arms,  of   our  laws  the  mild 
sway. 
Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story. 
Till   the   dark    clouds   of    faction   obscured   our 
young  day, 
And  enveloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  country  have  sold. 
And  bartered  their  God  for  his  image  in  gold, 
That  ne'er  will  the  sons,  etc. 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent 
in  blood, 
And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolu- 
tion; 
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May  peace,  like  the  dove  who  returned  from  the 
flood, 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
But,  though  peace  is  our  aim. 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaim, 
If  bought  by  our  sovereignty,  justice,  or  fame. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

'Tis  the  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warms : 
Let   Rome's    haughty   victors   beware   of   col- 
hsion ; 
Let   them   bring   all    the   vassals   of    Europe   in 
arms, 
We're   a   world   by   ourselves,   and   disdain   a 
division ; 

While,  with  patriot  pride, 
To  our  laws  we're  allied. 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

Our  mountains  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak. 
Whose   roots,   like     our    liberties,    ages   have 
nourished. 
But  long  ere  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it 
flourished. 

Should  invasion  impend, 
Every  grove  would  descend 
From  the  hill-tops   they  shaded,   our   shores  to 
defend. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 
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Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm, 
Lest  our  liberty's  growth  should  be  checked  by 
corrosion ; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us ;  we  heed  not 
the  storm ; 
Our  realm  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own 
explosion ; 

Foes  assail  us  in  vain. 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main, 
For  our  altars  and  laws,  with  our  lives,  we'll 
maintain. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land, 
Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple 
asunder ; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington 
stand. 
And  repulse  with  his  breast  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder ! 

His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct  with   its  point  every  flash  to  the 
deep. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

Let  fame  to  the  world  sound  America's  voice ; 
No  intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  govern- 
ment sever: 
Her  pride  is  her  Adams ;  her  laws  are  his  choice, 
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And  shall  flourish  till  Liberty  slumbers  forever. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand, 
Like  Leonidas'  band, 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That    ne'er  shall    the  sons    of    Columbia  be 

slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls 
its  waves. 


Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  American  Literature  (III. 
75),  (N.  Y.,  1888;,  IV.  341-342. 


15.    The  Sword  and  the  Olive  Branch  , 

(1798)  : 

By  John  Quincy  Adams  ] 

(See  note  above,  p.  36.) 

In  this  point  of  view  I  have  some  little  hesita-  ^ 
tion  at  assenting  entirely  to  your  opinion,  that  1 
active  hostilities  should  be  urged  on  our  side,  j 
That  our  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  arm  1 
was,  I  think,  perfectly  right,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  ought  still  to  keep  the  defensive.  Let  . 
us  put  on  the  shield  and  the  helmet,  and  even  J 
draw  the  sword,  but  never  cease  to  hold  out  the  j 
olive  branch,  and  carefully  keep  the  odium  of  \ 
aggression  upon  the  enemy's  shoulders.  We  shall-^ 
need  only  a  little  patience  to  come  to  the  same  . ! 
result,  for  they  feel  themselves  so  strong,  so  in-  i 
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vulnerable,  and  so  formidable,  that  they  will  in- 
crease their  provocations,  without  needing  any 
occasion  for  them  on  our  part.  Special  letters 
of  reprisal  must  soon  be  given,  but  at  every  step 
I  hope  our  government  will  declare  and  prove 
their  earnest  inclination  for  peace.  You  think 
the  war  passions  must  be  engaged ;  but  is  it  not 
better  that  they  should  be  engaged  by  the  irri- 
tations of  the  enemy,  than  by  the  instigation  of 
the  government  ?  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that 
in  our  country  the  government  can  never  carry 
through  any  war,  unless  the  strong,  unequivocal 
and  decided  voice  of  the  people  leads  them  into 
it.  The  impulse  must  go  from  the  circumference 
to  the  center.  I  have  seen  hitherto  no  such 
spirit,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations,  in- 
dignities and  injuries  we  have  received. 

In  Congress,  one  half  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  to  the  last  moment  contested 
every  measure,  even  of  the  defensive  kind.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  but 
a  few  days  before  the  pubHcation  of  the  last 
dispatches  and  after  the  message  of  19  March, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  to  instruct  their  mem- 
bers in  Congress  against  every  measure  that 
could  lead  to  war,  and  it  was  lost  only  by  three 
or  four  votes.  Even  now  the  most  indefatigable 
pains  are  taken  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  rup- 
ture upon  our  government,  or  rather  upon  the 
President  personally,  and  there  are  men  enough 
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among   us    of   consequence   and   influence   most   i 
heartily  disposed,  to  second  this  purpose.  ; 

Let  events  be  what  they  will,  the  idea  will  be  : 
maintained  by  many,  and  even  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  generally 
prevalent.      I    rather   wish,   therefore    that   the 
present  exertions  may  be  limited  to  arming  for  J 
defence  and  collecting   force  in  case  of   future  , 
need.  ...  ; 

You  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  America,  and 
in  answer  to  her  complaints  of    violence    and   ' 
rapine,   after  rejecting  her   ministers   of   peace,  ■ 
you  tell   the   Americans   that  the   men   in  their    ■ 
highest  offices  are  the  blind  and  servile  tools  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  they  wish  to  make  them  adopt  -^ 
the  British  Constitution,  and  are  rushing  into  war   ^ 
to   force  it  upon  the  people.     Is  this  language 
pacific?     Is   it   friendly  towards   the   American  ^ 
government?     Could  inveteracy  the  most  deadly  ^ 
say  more  ?    But  your  friendship  is  for  the  people, 
not  for  the  government.     Have  not  all  your  in- 
juries,  all   your   depredations,    been    committed  1 
upon  the  people?     Have  the  government  even 
complained  of  any  personal  injury  done  to  them,   , 
however  great  their  occasion  ?     Have  the  long  •. 
series   of   executive  arrctes  and   legislative  de- 
crees contrary  to  the  solemn  stipulations  of  your  \ 
treaties,   contrary  to  the  universally  recognized  ^ 
laws  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  common  princi-.' 
pies  of  himianity;  have  the  numberless  depreda-  J 
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tions  committed  without  any  arrete  or  decree, 
but  under  color  of  your  authority,  and  to  a 
representation  of  which  you  refuse  to  Hsten, 
have  not  all  these  been  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
people?  Are  you  now  more  ready  to  redress 
these  wrongs?  Have  you  repealed  those  arretes 
or  decrees?  Have  you  ever  ceased  to  execute 
them?  If  on  the  contrary  they  are  all  continued 
and  increasing,  what  is  your  declaration  of  peace 
and  friendship  but  a  smile  upon  the  face,  while 
you  plunge  the  stiletto  to  the  heart? 

Such  it  appears  to  me  would  be  the  natural 
and  just  reply  of  every  true  American.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Directory  really  felt  any  disposition  of 
peace  or  friendship  towards  us,  I  most  ardently 
desire  that  every  just  disposition  may  be  met 
with  a  similar  spirit  of  conciliation,  not  by  base 
and  degrading  submission  to  injustice  unre- 
paired and  unremoved;  not  by  humihating  and 
oppressive  contributions  under  the  name  of 
loans ;  not  by  bribes  through  channels  formal  or 
informal,  through  native  Frenchmen  or  foreign 
intrigues,  but  by  an  unaltered,  an  unalterable 
system  of  truth  and  justice,  and  an  honest  de- 
termination even  after  all  that  has  happened  to 
do  for  the  friendship  of  France  everything  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  a  neutral,  and  the  rights 
and  honor  of  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Writings,  (N.  Y.,  1913),  H- 
301-321  passim. 
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1 6.    A  Lively  Preparedness  Meeting 

(1798) 

By  Peter  Augustus  Jay  » 

{Son  of  John  Jay) 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  Society  for  free 
debate,  and  tho'  it  is  very  late,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  the  occurrences  that  have  just 
happened  there.  This  Society  was  lately  insti- 
tuted, in  all  probability  with  the  intention  that 
it  should  be  converted  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  A 
Committee  of  Managers  was  appointed  consist- 
ing, with  only  one  or  two  Exceptions,  of  Violent 
Democrats ;  these  preside  in  rotation.  Every 
Person  who  will  pay  a  Shilling  becomes  for  that 
evening  a  Member.  The  Chairman  for  this 
Meeting  happened  to  be  John  Swartout,  one  of 
the  Anti federal  candidates  as  Assemblyman. 
Upon  going  into  the  room  almost  by  accident,  I 
found  it  entirely  filled  by  a  great  crowd  of  people 
who  were  listening  to  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion: 

*Ts  it  most  expedient  under  existing  Cir- 
cumstances to  lay  an  Embargo,  or  to  arm  our 
Vessels  in  defence  of  our  carrying  trade?"  A  Mr. 
Davis,  One  Butler,  an  Irish  Shoemaker,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  brother  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Can- 
ada, supported  the  propriety  of  an  Embargo  in 
long  and  inflammatory  speeches,  and  were  an- 
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swered  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  sensible  Quaker,  Mc- 
Dougal,  a  Painter,  and  a  young  but  really  elo- 
quent man  of  the  name  of  Howe,  a  student  at 
Princeton  College. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  applauses  and 
hisses  bestowed  upon  the  Speakers  that  tho'  the 
Question  had  been  chosen  with  a  View  to  in- 
fluence the  Election  and  a  great  number  of 
Democrats  were  present,  that  a  vast  Majority 
w^ere  Federalists  and  would  decide  in  favor  of 
arming. 

The  Chairman  was  in  many  instances  evi- 
dently partial,  and  in  all  of  them  overruled 
(tho'  not  without  much  Noise  and  riot)  by  the 
Society. 

Finding  how  Matters  were  going,  he  proposed 
that  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  final  decision  should  be  deferred  until  the 
next  Meeting;  this  being  negatived  he  took  the 
question  on  a  Motion  for  Adjournment  which 
being  also  lost,  he  by  Virtue  of  a  power  which 
he  said  was  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution 
adjourned  us. 

The  Society  nevertheless  remained  and  di- 
rected the  Constitution  to  be  read  which  was 
found  to  confer  no  such  Authority.  The  Chair- 
man was  then  obliged  to  resume  the  Chair  and 
put  the  final  question  which  was  carried  in  favor 
of  arming  by  at  least  five  to  one.  Having  pro- 
nounced the  decision  with  an  Appearance  of  ex- 
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treme  mortification  and  anger,  he  refused  to  hear 
any  other  Motion  and  again  left  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Howe  then  moved  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  form  an  Address  from  the  Meeting 
to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  ap- 
proving of  the  Measures  which  have  been  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  France  and  expressing  a 
determination  to  support  them.  Col.  Morton 
being  placed  in  the  Chair,  the  Motion  was  car- 
ried. .  .  . 

John  Jay,  Correspondence  and  Pub.  Papers  (N.  Y., 
1893),  IV.  238-240. 


17.    Refusing  to  Bribe  a  Foreign 
Government   (1798) 

By  C.  C.  PiNCKNEY,  John  Marshall,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry 

Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  Marshall  of  Virginia 
and  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  were  a  joint  commission  to 
secure  a  redress  of  grievances  from  France. 

In  the  evening  .  .  ,  Mr.  X.  called  on  General 
Pinckney,  and  after  having  sat  some  time,  .  .  . 
whispered  him  that  he  had  a  message  from  M. 
Talleyrand  to  communicate  when  he  was  at  leis- 
ure. .  .  .  General  Pinckney  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  it.  M.  X.  replied  that  the  Directory, 
and  particularly  two  of  the  members  of  it,  were 
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exceedingly  irritated  at  some  passages  of  the 
President's  speech,  and  desired  that  they  should 
be  softened;  and  that  this  step  would  be  neces- 
sary previous  to  our  reception.  That,  besides 
this,  a  sum  of  money  was  required  for  the  pocket 
of  the  Directory  and  rninisters,  which  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand;  and  that  a  loan 
would  also  be  insisted  on.  M.  X.  said  if  we  ac- 
ceded to  these  measures,  M.  Talleyrand  had  no 
doubt  that  all  our  differences  with  France  might 
be  accommodated.  .  .  . 

October  the  2ist,  M.  X.  came  before  nine 
o'clock;  M.  Y.  did  not  come  until  ten:  he  had 
passed  the  morning  with  M.  Talleyrand,  After 
breakfast  the  subject  was  immediately  resumed. 
...  He  [M.  Y.]  said  .  .  .  that  if  we  desired 
him  to  point  out  the  sum  which  he  believed 
would  be  satisfactory  [to  the  Directory],  he 
would  do  so.  We  requested  him  to  proceed ;  and 
he  said  that  there  were  thirty-two  millions  of 
florins,  of  Dutch  inscriptions,  worth  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which  might  be  assigned  to  us  at 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  he  proceeded 
to  state  to  us  the  certainty  that,  after  a  peace,  the 
Dutch  Government  would  repay  us  the  money ;  so 
that  we  should  ultimately  lose  nothing,  and  the 
only  operation  of  the  measure  would  be,  an  ad- 
vance from  us  to  France  of  thirty-two  miUions, 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  Holland.  We 
asked   him   whether  the   fifty   thousand   pounds 
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sterling,  as  a  douceur  to  the  Directory,  must  be 
in  addition  to  this  sum.  He  answered  in  the  af- 
fimative. 

We  committed  immediately  to  writing  the  an- 
swer we  proposed,  in  the  following  words :  "Our 
powers  respecting  a  treaty  are  ample;  but  the 
proposition  of  a  loan,  in  the  form  of  Dutch  in- 
scriptions, or  in  any  other  form,  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  our  instructions;  upon  this  point, 
therefore,  the  Government  must  be  consulted; 
.  .  .  his  disappointment  was  apparent;  he  said 
we  treated  the  money  part  of  the  proposition  as 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  Directory ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  did  not  proceed  even  from  the  minister, 
but  was  only  a  suggestion  from  himself,  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  be  proposed  by  us,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  painful  acknowledgment  that  the  Directory 
had  determined  to  demand  of  us.  It  was  told 
him  that  we  understood  that  matter  perfectly; 
that  we  knew  the  proposition  was  in  form  to  be 
ours;  but  that  it  came  substantially  from  the 
minister.  .  .  . 

M.  X.  urged,  that  the  Directory  had,  since 
this  peace,  taken  a  higher  and  more  decided 
tone  with  respect  to  us,  and  all  other  neutral 
nations,  than  had  been  before  taken;  that  it 
had  been  determined,  that  all  nations  should 
aid  them,  or  be  considered  and  treated  as  their 
enemies.  .  .  . 

That  we  had  no  powers  to  negotiate  for  a  loan 
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of  money ;  that  our  government  had  not  contem- 
plated such  a  circumstance  in  any  degree  what- 
ever ;  that  if  we  should  stipulate  a  loan,  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  void  thing,  and  would  only  deceive 
France,  and  expose  ourselves.  .  .  . 

M.  X.  again  returned  to  the  subject  of  money : 
Said  he,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the 
point;  it  is  money:  it  is  expected  that  you  will 
ofifer  money.  We  said  that  we  had  spoken  to 
that  point  very  explicitly :  we  had  given  an  an- 
swer. No,  said  he,  you  have  not:  what  is  your 
answer?  We  replied,  it  is  no;  no;  not  a  six- 
pence. .  .  . 

American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  (edited 
by  Walter  Lowrie  and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke, 
Washington,  1832),  II.   157-161  passim. 


18.    Education  for  Patriotism  (1798) 
By  Benjamin  Rush 

Rush's  ideas  on  education  were  like  those  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  surgeon,  a  professor  of  medicine, 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  first  remark  that  I  shall  make  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  an  education  in  our  own,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  an  education  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  principle  of  patriotism  stands  in  need  of 
the   reinforcement   of  prejudice,   and  it  is   well 
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known  that  our  strongest  prejudices  in  favour 
of  our  country  are  formed  in  the  first  one  and 
twenty  years  of  our  Hves.  .  .  .  Passing  by,  in 
this  place,  the  advantages  to  the  community  from 
the  early  attachment  of  youth  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country,  I  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  young  men  who  have  trodden  the 
paths  of  science  together,  or  have  joined  in  the 
same  sports,  whether  of  swimming,  skating,  fish- 
ing, or  hunting,  generally  feel,  thro'  life,  such 
ties  to  each  other,  as  add  greatly  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  mutual  benevolence. 

I  conceive  the  education  of  our  youth  in  this 
country  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  our  citizens  are  composed  of  the 
natives  of  so  many  different  kingdoms  in 
Europe. 

Our  schools  of  learning,  by  producing  one  gen- 
eral, and  uniform  system  of  education,  will  ren- 
der the  mass  of  the  people  more  homogeneous, 
and  thereby  fit  them  more  easily  for  uniform  and 
peaceable  government. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire,  what 
mode  of  education  we  shall  adopt  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  state  all  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proper  instruction  of  youth ;  and 
here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  only  founda- 
tion for  a  useful  education  in  a  republic  is  to  be 
laid  in  Religion.  Without  this  there  can  be  no 
virtue,  and  v/ithout  virtue  there  can  be  no  liberty, 
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and  liberty  is  the  object  and  life  of  all  repub- 
lican governments.  .  .  . 

Next  to  the  duty  which  young  men  owe  to 
their  Creator,  I  wish  to  see  a  regard  to  their 
country,  inculcated  upon  them.  When  the  Duke 
of  Sully  became  prime  minister  to  Henry  the 
IVth  of  France,  the  first  thing  he  did,  he  tells 
us,  "Was  to  subdue  and  forget  his  own  heart." 
The  same  duty  is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  of 
a  republic.  Our  country  includes  family,  friends 
and  property,  and  should  be  preferred  to  them 
all.  Let  our  pupil  be  taught  to  love  his  family, 
but  let  him  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
must  forsake,  and  even  forget  them,  when  the 
welfare  of  his  country  requires  it.  He  must 
watch  for  the  state,  as  if  its  liberties  depended 
upon  his  vigilance  alone,  but  he  must  do  this  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
nor  neglect  his  family.  He  must  love  private 
life,  but  he  must  decline  no  station,  however 
public  or  responsible  it  may  be,  when  called  to  it 
by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  must 
love  popularity,  but  he  must  despise  it  when  set 
in  competition  with  the  dictates  of  his  judgment, 
or  the  real  interest  of  his  country.  He  must  love 
character,  and  have  a  due  sense  of  injuries,  but 
he  must  be  taught  to  appeal  only  to  the  laws  of 
the  state,  to  defend  the  one,  and  punish  the 
other.  He  must  love  family  honour,  but  he  must 
be  taught  that  neither  the  rank  nor  antiquitv  of 
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his  anscestors,  can  command  respect,  without 
personal  merit.  He  must  avoid  neutrality  in  all 
questions  that  divide  the  state,  but  he  must  shun 
the  rage,  and  acrimony  of  party  spirit.  He  must 
be  taught  to  love  his  fellow  creatures  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  he  must  cherish  with  a 
more  intense  and  peculiar  affection,  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
While  we  inculcate  these  republican  duties 
upon  our  pupil,  we  must  not  neglect,  at  the 
same  time,  to  inspire  him  with  republican  prin- 
ciples. He  must  be  taught  that  there  can  be  no 
durable  liberty  but  in  a  republic,  and  that  govern- 
ment, like  all  other  sciences,  is  of  a  progressive 
nature.  The  chains  which  have  bound  this  science 
in  Europe  are  happily  unloosed  in  America.  Here 
it  is  open  to  investigation  and  improvement. 
While  philosophy  has  protected  us  by  its  discov- 
eries from  a  thousand  natural  evils,  government 
has  unhappily  followed  with  an  unequal  pace. 
It  would  be  to  dishonour  human  genius,  only 
to  name  the  many  defects  which  still  exist  in  the 
best  systems  of  legislation.  We  daily  see  matter 
of  a  perishable  nature  rendered  durable  by  certain 
chemical  operations.  In  like  manner,  I  conceive, 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  power  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  increase  the  happiness  but  to  pro- 
mote duration  of  republican  forms  of  government 
far  beyond  the  terms  limited  for  them  by  history, 
or  the  common  opinions  of  mankind. 
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To  assist  in  rendering  religious,  moral  and  po- 
litical instruction  more  effectual  upon  the  minds 
of  our  youth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  their 
bodies  to  physical  discipline.  To  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  studious  and  sedentary 
mode  of  life,  they  should  Hve  upon  a  temperate 
diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  broths,  milk  and  vege- 
tables. The  black  broth  of  Sparta,  and  the  barley 
broth  of  Scotland,  have  been  ahke  celebrated  for 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  minds  of  young 
people.  They  should  avoid  tasting  Spirituous 
liquors.  They  should  also  be  accustomed  oc- 
casionally to  work  with  their  hands,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  Study,  and  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year 
in  the  country.  Moderate  sleep,  silence,  occa- 
sional solitude  and  cleanliness,  should  be  incul- 
cated upon  them,  and  the  utmost  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a  proper  direction  of  those 
great  principles  in  human  conduct, — sensibility, 
habit,  imitations  and  association. 

B.  Rush,  Essays,  Literary,  Moral  &  Philosophical 
(Philadelphia,  1798),  7-13  passim. 
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19.    Defense  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 

Acts   (1798) 

By  Secretary  Timothy  Pickering 

Pickering  was  a  Revolutionary  officer,  at  this  time 
secretary  of  state.  Later  quarreled  with  Adams,  who 
removed  him. 

The  addressers  complain  of  the  "odious  Alien 
and  Sedition  Bills."  I  will  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to  state  the  objects  of  those  bills  now  be- 
come law^s ;  and  this  having  been  done  already 
in  an  excellent  address  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  now  before  me,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  making  the  following  extracts  with  some 
small  variations : — 

The  alien  law  has  been  bitterly  inveighed 
against,  as  a  direct  attack  upon  our  liberties, 
when  in  fact  it  affects  only  foreigners  who  are 
conspiring  against  us,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  an  American  citizen.  It  gives  authority 
to  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Union  to  order  all 
such  aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  shall 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  concerned 
in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against 
the  goveTnment  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  our 
territory.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  whether, 
without  such  a  power,  vested  in  some  depart- 
ment, any  government  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  long 
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protect  itself.  The  objects  of  this  act  are 
strangers  merely,  persons  not  adopted  and  natu- 
rahzed,  a  description  of  men  who  have  no  lot  nor 
interest  with  us,  and  who  even  manifest  a  dis- 
position the  most  hostile  to  this  country,  while  it 
affords  them  an  asylum  and  protection.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that,  in  providing  by  law  for  their 
removal,  the  Constitution  is  violated ;  for  he 
must  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Constitution  was  established  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  American  citizens,  and  not  of 
intriguing  foreigners. 

The  Sedition  Act  has  likewise  been  shamefully 
misrepresented  as  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  But  we  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  prescribes  a  punishment  only  for 
those  pests  of  society,  and  disturbers  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  "who  write,  print,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writings 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  President,  with  intent  to  defame,  or  bring 
them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite 
against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States ;  or  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to  abet 
the  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation."  What 
honest  man  can  justly  be  alarmed  at  such  a  law, 
or  can  wish  unlimited  permission  to  be  given  for 
the  publication  of  malicious  falsehoods,  and  with 
intentions  the  most  base?  They  who  complain 
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of  legal  provisions  for  punishing  intentional  def- 
amation and  lies,  as  bridling  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  com- 
plain against  laws  made  for  punishing  assault 
and  murder,  as  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 
men's  actions.  Because  we  have  the  right  to 
speak  and  publish  our  opinions,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  may  exercise  it  in  uttering 
false  and  malicious  slanders  against  our  neigh- 
bor or  our  government,  any  more  than  we  may 
under  cover  of  freedom  of  action  knock  down 
the  first  man  we  meet,  and  exempt  ourselves  from 
punishment  by  pleading  that  we  are  free  agents. 
We  may  indeed  use  our  tongues,  employ  our 
pens,  and  carry  our  cudgels  or  our  muskets  when- 
ever we  please;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  accountable  and  punishable  for  making  such 
"improper  use  of  either  as  to  injure  others  in 
their  characters,  their  persons,  or  their  property." 
''We  would  on  this  subject  only  add  that  so  ten- 
der and  regardful  have  Congress  been  in  this 
instance  of  our  rights  as  citizens,  as  to  have  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  law  that  any  person  prose- 
cuted under  it  may  give  in  evidence,  in  his  de- 
fence, the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
publication,  and  that  the  jury  before  whom  the 
trial  shall  be  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact  under  the  direction  of  the  court 
as  in  other  cases.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  con- 
viction, unless  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  matter 
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written,  printed,  or  published,  was  false,  but  that 
it  was  scandalous  and  malicious,  and  done  with 
wicked  intent." 

Charles  W.  Upham,  The  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering 
(Boston,  1873),  III.  475-476. 


20.    Hail  Columbia   (1798) 
By  Joseph  Hopkinson 

Famous  song  written  by  the   son  of   Francis  Hop- 
kinson. 

Hail  Columbia  !  happy  land. 

Hail  ye  Heroes,  heav'n  born  band. 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

And  when  the  Storm  of  War  was  gone, 

Enjoy'd  the  Peace  your  Valour  won. 

Let  Independence  be  our  boast, 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 

Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies — 

Firm — United  let  us  be. 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty, 

As  a  Band  of  Brothers  join'd, 

Peace  and  Safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  Patriots !  rise  once  more. 
Defend  your  Rights — defend  your  shore; 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand, 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand, 
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Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies,  I 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earn'd  prize.  ■] 

While  offering  Peace,  sincere  and  just,  ' 

In  Heav'n  we  place  a  manly  trust,  • 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail,  ' 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail —  ; 

Firm — United  let  us  be,  \ 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty, 

As  a  Band  of  Brothers  join'd,  ] 

Peace  and  Safety  we  shall  find.  \ 

Sound,  sound,  the  trump  of  fame,  \ 

Let  Washington's  great  name,  ] 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause, 
Ring  through  the  v/orld  with  loud  applause. 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear,  \ 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear — 

With  equal  skill  with  godlike  pow'r,  \ 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour  j 

Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease,  .; 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace,  ; 

Firm — United  let  us  be,  ; 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty,  ; 

As  a  Band  of  Brothers  join'd,  ! 

Peace  and  Safety  we  shall  find. 

Behold  the  Chief  who  now  commands,  ! 

Once  more,  to  serve  his  country,  stands 

The  Rock  on  which  the  Storm  will  beat,  \ 

The  Rock  on  which  the  Storm  will  beat,  ■ 
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But  arm'd  in  virtue,  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heav'n  and  you — 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
When  glooms  obscur'd  Columbia's  day; 
His  steady  mind  from  changes  free, 
Resolv'd  on  Death  or  Liberty — 
Firm — United  let  us  be. 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty, 
As  a  Band  of  Brothers  join'd, 
Peace  and  Safety  we  shall  find. 

[Charles]   Dibdin,  A  Collection  of  Songs  (Philadel- 
phia, 1799),  313-314- 


21.    America  to  Lead  in  a  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  Nations   (1799) 

By  Joel   Barlow 

A  literary  man  and  diplomat.     An  early  suggestion 
of  some  sort  of  international  code. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  great  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  state  of  society  in  Europe,  both  as  to 
the  interior  government  of  nations,  and  their  ex- 
terior and  reciprocal  intercourse.  The  rapid 
progress  of  thought,  set  loose  from  the  shackles 
of  precedent,  and  following  the  career  of  revolu- 
tion that  now  shakes  the  political  world,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  new  order  of  things.  We 
all  agree  Hkewise,  at  least  all  who  reflect,  that 
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the  Law  of  Nations  is  exceedingly  vitious  and 
unreasonable  in  many  respects ;  especially  'm  what 
concerns  the  rights  of  war  and  peace  relative  to 
commerce.  It  gives  too  much  favour  and  en- 
couragement to  a  state  of  war,  and  subjects  to 
too  many  inconveniences  and  vexations  the  in- 
habitants of  such  countries  as  choose  to  remain 
m  peace.  ... 

No  pacific  nation  can  certainly  be  satisfied  with 
this  state  of  things;  as  it  evidently  prefers  vio- 
lence and  rapine  to  the  honest  pursuits  of  indus- 
try. Some  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  sensible  of 
these  wrongs,  have  united  their  efforts  with  those 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  attempting,  for  many 
years  past  to  change  the  Law  of  Nations  in  this 
respect;  to  emancipate  neutral  commerce  from 
the  tyranny  of  contraband,  and  screen  it  from 
the  seizures  and  vexations  incident  to  the  prevail- 
ing system.  America  once  joined  them  in  these 
views,  and  adopted  the  ameliorations,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  her  early  treaties  in  Europe;  till  her 
government  chose  to  sacrifice  them  to  a  more  fa- 
vorite project,  and  threw  them  into  the  general 
hecatomb  of  rights  and  principles,  buried  in  the 
British  treaty. 

If  these  revolutions  in  Europe  should  termi- 
nate in  favour  of  general  interior  liberty,  which 
is  altogether  probable,  they  must  necessarily  ex- 
tend to  exterior  or  commercial  liberty.  The  Law 
of  Nations  must  undergo  a  revision ;  and  it  must 
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be  settled  on  a  general  basis  of  peace  and  honesty, 
instead  of  violence  and  rapine.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  glorious  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
given  the  first  example  to  the  world  of  interior 
and  domestic  liberty  (in  which  they  have  now  so 
many  imitators)  to  have  been  also  the  first  in 
asserting,  defining  and  maintaining  the  exterior 
hberty  of  trade,  and  those  rules  of  national  in- 
tercourse which  must  finally  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  basis  of  a  pacific  system.  Your  geographical 
situation  as  relative  to  Europe,  not  only  called 
for  such  a  measure,  but  would  have  ensured  its 
success. 

But  while  we  regret  that  so  singular  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  much  good  has  been  slighted 
and  thrown  away,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  how 
much  of  the  error  is  still  capable  of  being  re- 
trieved, and  what  will  be  the  proper  moment  and 
the  best  method  of  attempting  it.  What  are  the 
measures  that  America  ought  to  take,  to  secure 
her  ozvn  liberty;  establish  a  permanent  and  equal 
independence  from  every  foreign  Pozver;  com- 
mand the  respect  and  gain  the  confidence  of  all 
mankind;  and  induce  the  commercial  nations  to 
adopt  a  general  plan  of  pacific  intercourse,  which 
will  perpetuate  itself,  and  better  the  condition  of 
society  f 

Joel  Barlow,  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  (Lon- 
don, 1792),  31-34  passim. 
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22.    A  Demand  for  Preparedness 

(1800) 

By   Fisher   Ames 

A  Massachusetts  member  of  Congress.  A  renowned 
writer  and  strong  Federalist. 

If  France  possessed  the  British  navy,  those 
chains  would  be  adamant,  which  no  human  force 
could  break.  French  tyranny,  like  the  great 
dragon,  would  have  wings,  and  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  the  civilized  world  would  be  near  enough 
to  catch  pestilence  from  his  breath.  Yet  we  are 
infatuated  enough  to  think  America  a  hiding- 
place  for  Hberty,  where  her  assassins  will  not 
seek  her  life,  or  an  impregnable  fortress  that 
would  protect  it. 

On  what  reasonable  foundation  do  these  pre- 
sumptuous expectations  rest?  When  France  is 
master  of  both  land  and  sea,  will  distance  pre- 
serve us?  With  eight  hundred  ships  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Thames,  distance  would  be  noth- 
ing to  Bonaparte.  He  could  transport  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men  to  occupy  New  York,  which 
could  not  make  one  hour's  resistance.  He  could 
transport  them  w^ith  more  expedition  and  ease 
than  ]\Ir.  Jefferson  could  assemble  our  standing 
army  of  two  regiments  from  the  frontiers  to  op- 
pose them.  Yet  this  standing  army,  so  potent  to 
command  the  types,  the  exclamations,  and  the 
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silly  fears  of  the  democrats,  though  it  assisted  as 
a  bugbear  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  president,-  would 
no  better  protect  his  house,  at  Monticello,  from 
a  French  squadron  of  horse,  than  the  army  of 
the  imperial  Virginia  formerly  defended  its  as- 
sembly from  Colonel  Tarleton. 

But  our  myriads  of  militia  might  defv  the 
world  in  arms.  Excellent  hopes  these !  When 
Austria  in  vain  opposes  two  hundred  thousand 
veterans  to  the  progress  of  Bonaparte;  when 
Russia  is  repelled  in  the  pitched  battle  of  Auster- 
litz ;  when  Prussia,  with  its  armies  complete  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  stands  still,  not  daring 
to  stir,  and  waiting  to  acknowledge  Bonaparte 
conqueror ;  or,  to  come  more  plainly  to  the  point, 
when  we  see  half  a  million  of  English  volunteers, 
as  formidable  and  as  stiff  in  buckram  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  tailors  to  make  uniforms,  parading 
the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  and  yet 
trusting  only  to  the  vigilance  of  the  British  navy 
to  hinder  the  French  from  crossing  the  channel ; 
surely,  when  we  see  these  things,  we  must  be 
■unwilling  to  reflect,  or  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
flection, if  we  can  suppose  that  the  array  of  the 
militia  in  the  secretary's  oflice  would  transplant 
fear  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  bosom  into  Bona- 
parte's. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the 
militia's  obeying  the  call  for  actual  service,  or  if 
they  should  appear  promptly  and  in  sufflcient 
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numbers,  of  the  impossibility  of  detaining  them 
in  service  long  enough  to  make  their  arms  of  the 
least  imaginable  use,  direful  experience  has  at 
length  instructed  nations,  that  when  they  are  in 
danger,  they  are  to  be  preserved  from  it  by  their 
real  soldiers.  These  are  made,  not  in  a  tailor's 
shop,  by  facing  blue  cloth  with  red  or  yellow,  but 
by  learning  in  the  field  that  subordination  of 
mind  that  will  make  men  do,  and  insure  their 
doing,  all  that  micn  possibly  can  do.  .  .  . 

Is  there  a  spirit  in  our  people  that  would  supply 
the  want  of  it  in  our  rulers?  Our  total  unpre- 
paredness,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  make  even 
the  show  of  resistance  against  an  attack,  is  cer- 
tainly not  from  the  want  of  military  means  in 
the  United  States,  but  from  a  dread  of  the  loss 
of  popularity,  if  they  should  call  them  forth.  .  .  . 

If  a  storm  should  sink,  or  a  fire-ship  burn  the 
British  navy,  we  should  feel  that  gripe  in  a 
month;  General  Turreau  would  quietly  exercise 
all  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Considering 
how  tamely  we  give  up  our  millions,  while  that 
navy  still  renders  America  inaccessible  to  France, 
is  any  man  alive  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that 
our  subjugation  to  French  despotism  would  cost 
the  great  nation  a  single  flask  of  powder?  Take 
away  the  British  navy,  or  give  it  to  France,  and 
we  free  Americans,  so  valiant  of  tongue,  toe  up 
in  our  stalls  as  tamely  as  our  oxen.  .  .  . 

The  most  successful  way  to  prevent  our  servi- 
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tude,  is  faithfully  to  expose  our  dangers.  So 
far  as  our  fate  may  depend  on  our  wisdom  or 
our  choice,  it  is  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  to  the  fact,  that  Bonaparte,  though  he 
has  done  much,  has  done  it  in  vain,  unless  he  can 
do  one  thing  more.  Give  him  the  British  navy, 
and  he  will  govern  the  United  States  as  abso- 
lutely, and  certainly  with  as  little  mercy,  as  if 
our  territory  were  a  French  department,  and 
actually  lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire, 
Let  our  scribblers  then  extol  the  long-foreseeing 
wisdom  of  the  Jeffersonian  administration.  Let 
them  boast  of  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
the  people.  The  man,  whose  chief  merit  is 
grounded  on  his  having  penned  the  declaration 
of  independence,  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  living  to  undo  it.  .  .  . 

Being  master. of  the  sea,  he  could  make  large 
and  frequent  detachments  from  his  camp  to  de- 
fenceless regions,  which  he  would  strip.  To  this, 
let  it  be  added,  the  American  army,  if  we  should 
have  an  army,  being  concentred  to  some  well- 
chosen  mountainous  place,  would  of  course  leave 
the  cities  a  prey. 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
horses  to  remount  his  cavalry.  Suppose  a  nu- 
merous French  army,  having  two  fifths  of  its 
force  cavalry,  with  all  the  formidable  thousands 
of  light  artillery  that  brought  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  his  feet  in  a  day.    Would  the  Ameri- 
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can  militia  face  this  army  ?  Suppose  they  do  not 
— then  our  cities,  our  whole  coast,  and  all  the 
open  cultivated  country  are  French.  Would  the 
millions  on  and  near  the  coast  take  flight  to  the 
mountains?  Could  they  subsist,  or  would  they 
remain  long  unm.olested  there  ?  Mountains,  when 
no  equal  army  was  in  the  field,  never  did  stop  the 
soldiers  of  Bonaparte. 

Let  us  come  back,  then,  to  our  militia  army, 
since  we  are  obliged  to  see  that  the  French  would 
effectually  conquer  our  country,  if  our  army 
should  not  be  able  to  check  their  rapid  progress. 
Could  we  collect  an  army?  On  all  the  coast 
would  be  terror,  busy  concern  to  hide  property, 
and  to  shelter  women,  helpless  age,  and  infancy. 
The  seaports  would  not  only  retain  their  own 
men,  but  call  in  those  of  the  neighboring  country 
to  defend  them.  Probably  they  would  ask  an 
addition  of  troops  from  government.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  denied,  that  with  three  years'  prepara- 
tion we  could  have  an  army ;  but  we  make  no 
preparation ;  and  unless  we  enlist  our  men,  the 
parade  of  militia  is  a  serious  buffoonery.  .  .  . 

But  the  French — experience  has  shown,  that 
when  they  win  battles,  they  decide  the  war. 
Myriads  of  cavalry  press  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
in  half  a  day  the  defence  of  a  nation  is  captive  or 
slain.     Defeat  is  irremediable  destruction. 

Would  our  stone  walls  stop  their  horse  ?  Then 
the  pioneers  would  pull  down  those  walls.  Shoot- 
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ing  from  behind  fences  would  not  stop  an  army ; 
nor  would  our  militia  venture  on  a  measure  that 
would  be  fatal ;  the  numerous  and  widely  ex- 
tended flanking  parties  would  cut  off  all  such 
adventurers  to  a  man.  No,  Mr.  Jefferson,  do 
not  lull  your  fears  to  sleep,  do  not  aggravate  our 
public  dangers  by  a  mistake  of  our  situation. 
There  are  times,  and  the  case  of  invasion  would 
be  a  time,  when  the  mistakes  of  our  rulers  could 
not  be  committed  with  impunity.  .  .  . 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  if  our  m.ilitia  army 
should  fight  a  battle,  they  would  lose  it.  They 
would  inevitably  lose  it,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  French 
would  hold  the  coast  by  their  fleet,  and  the  in- 
terior by  their  arm.y.  Be  it  remembered,  too, 
Canada  would  be  French,  if  Great  Britain  should 
be  subdued,  and  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana, 
though  e'iC  should  not.  AVhere,  then,  would  be 
the  security  of  the  mountains?  Much  dreadful 
experience  and  more  dreadful  fears  would  follow 
the  conquest,  till  at  length,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  should  enjoy  the  quiet  of  despair  and 
the  sleep  of  slavery.  Popularity,  as  dear  per- 
haps as  liberty,  will  be  sought  no  more ;  and  we 
shall  place  our  happiness,  if  slaves  may  talk  of 
happiness,  in  the  smiles,  or,  still  better,  in  the 
neglect  of  a  master.  ... 

Fisher    Ames,    Works    (Boston,    1854),    H.    289-317 
passim. 
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CHAPTER    X/F  — JEFFERSONIAN    DE- 
MOCRACY    (1801-1807) 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  became  president  in 
1801,  his  political  opponents  looked  upon  him  as 
the  leader  of  an  unpatriotic  party  and  the  great 
task  of  his  administration  zvas  to  prove  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  as  lively  a  national  spirit  as 
anybody.  His  inaugural  address  (see  p.  p4) 
is  one  of  the  great  documents  of  our  history. 
Within  tzvo  years  he  found  himself  compelled  in 
behalf  of  the  nation  to  take  ground  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France.  The  Fed- 
eralists urged  tvar,  but  he  succeeded  by  the  arts 
of  diplomacy  in  obtaining  not  only  the  mouth  of 
the  'Mississippi  but  the  zvhole  western  Mississippi 
basin.  This  achievement  alone  zvould  have 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  great  American  states- 
men. He  then  proceeded  to  open  up  a  land  pas- 
sage to  Oregon  by  the  expedition  of  Lezvis  and 
Clark,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  later 
annexation  of  Oregon.  The  annexation  of 
Louisiana  doubled  the  zvestern  country,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  immense  stretch  of  territory  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  these  tzvo  . 
great  successes,  Jefferson  zvas  called  upon  to  pro- 
ject neutral  rights  and  neutral  trade  complicated 
by  the  zvholesale  impressment  of  American  citi- 
zens. Jefferson  disliked  zvar,  favored  cheap 
methods  of  preparedness,  and  relied  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  self  interest  of  the  tzvo  belligerents, 
England  and  France.  They  zvere  interlocked  in  a 
gigantic  struggle,  ignored  American  rights,  and 
all  but  zvrecked  Jefferson's  policy  of  neutrality. 


From  the  portrait  by  Weimar. 


r.    "Living  Happily  Like  the  Chinese" 

(1801) 
By  Fisher  Ames 

Perhaps  the  first  suggestion  that  China  was  the 
happy  land  of  international  ease. 

Before  evils  have  happened,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  exhibit  their  worst  aspects.  When 
they  are  known  to  be  inevitable,  or  have  actually 
occurred,  it  is  no  less  the  office  of  wisdom  to  dis- 
play their  palliations  or  their  remedies.  It  would 
be  cowardly,  in  despair,  to  aggravate  their  weight, 
or  to  sink  under  its  pressure.  No ;  bad  as  our  pros- 
pects are,  they  are  not  hopeless.  There  is  a  sure 
resource  for  hope  in  ourselves ;  the  steady  good 
sense  of  New  England  will  be  a  shield  of  defence. 
Tu  ne  cede  malts,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.  The 
public  spirit  and  opinion  of  this  division  of  the 
union  constitute  a  force  which  the  enemies  of 
our  constitutions  and  fundamental  interests  will 
labor  to  corrupt,  but  will  not  dare  to  withstand. 

For  New  England  is  not  inhabited  by  a  con- 
quered people.    Their  opinions  will  have  some  in- 
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fluence  on  the  policy,  if  their  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  credit  should  have  no  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  their  rulers.  Even  conquerors,  unless  they 
were  willing  to  have  their  fighting  work  to  do 
over  again,  would  choose  to  mask,  imder  the  most 
specious  disguises,  the  violation  of  rights  and 
the  contempt  of  opinions. 

There  is  evidence  enough,  that  the  party  ex- 
pected to  rule  is  not  friendly  to  the  commerce  of 
any  of  the  States,  and  especially  to  the  fisheries 
and  navigation  of  the  Eastern  States.  We  do 
not  want,  they  argue,  an  expensive  navy  for  the 
sake  of  these ;  nor  these  for  the  sake  of  the  navy. 
Navies  breed  wars,  and  wars  augment  navies,  and 
both  augment  expenses,  and  this  brings  forth 
funding  systems,  banks,  and  corrupt  influence. 

These  few  words  contain  the  system  of  our 
new  politicians,  which  it  is  probable  they  will  be  in 
future,  as  in  times  past,  complaisant  enough  to 
one  another  to  call  philosophy.  Such  illuminism, 
such  visions  of  bedlam,  have  visited  some  famou!^ 
heads  that  do  not  repose  within  its  cells,  and 
condensed  their  thin  essences  into  schemes  of  po- 
litical reform,  projects  of  cheap  governments-,  that 
are  to  be  rich  without  revenue,  strong  without 
force,  venerable  with  popular  prejudice  directed 
by  faction  against  them.  Learned  fools  are  of 
all  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  indocile.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  despite  of  the  experience  of  all  the 
world  and  of  our  own,  in  despite  of  common 
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sense  and  the  dictates  of  obvious  duty,  such  men, 
high  in  reputation,  and  expected  to  be  high  in 
office,  have  insisted  that  we  do  not  want  a  single 
soldier,  nor  a  single  armed  ship;  that  credit  is 
an  abuse,  an  evil  to  be  cured  only  by  having 
none,  a  cancer  that  eats,  and  will  kill,  unless  cut 
or  burnt  out  with  caustics;  that  if  we  have  any 
superfluity  foreigners  will  come  for  it,  if  they 
need  it,  and  if  they  do  not  it  would  be  a  folly  and 
a  loss  for  us  to  carry  it  to  them.  They  tell  us 
with  emphasis,  and  seem  to  expect  our  vanity 
will  gain  them  credit  for  saying,  that  America 
ought  to  renounce  the  sea  and  to  draw  herself 
closely  into  her  shell ;  let  the  mad  world  trade, 
negotiate,  and  fight,  while  we  Americans  live 
happily,  like  the  Chinese,  enjoying  abundance,  in- 
dependence, and  liberty. 

This  is  said  by  persons  clad  in  English  broad- 
cloth and  Irish  linen,  who  import  their  conven- 
iences from  England,  and  their  politics  from 
France.  It  is  solemnly  pronounced  as  the  only 
wise  policy  for  a  country,  where  the  children 
multiply  faster  than  the  sheep,  and  it  is,  incon- 
sistently enough  too,  pronounced  by  those  who 
would  have  all  farmers,  no  manufacturers. 

Notions  of  this  stamp  of  sublimated  extrava- 
gance have  been  often  in  the  heads  of  book- 
makers and  projectors.  Some  Frenchman  sug- 
gested a  scheme  of  like  wisdom,  to  bind  kings 
and  princes,  not  republics,  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
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be  of  good  behavior;  and  there  are  some  de- 
claimers  who  would  have  the  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tiers enter  into  recognizance,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  standing  army 
of  four  regiments.  But  they  would  have  a  mili- 
tia, half  a  million  strong,  made  expert  soldiers  by 
training  them,  unpaid,  till  they  become  equal  to 
veterans.  A  militia  system  is  right ;  these  re- 
formers, however,  never  touch  truth  but  to  dis- 
tort it,  nor  any  sound  principle  but  to  drive  it 
to  extremes ;  they  would  therefore  make  a  mili- 
tia system  burdensome,  unwieldy,  and  corrupt ;  a 
standing  army  for  faction,  distinguished  by  a 
strange  badge,  and  arrayed  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  these  wild  theories 
have  never  yet  much  disturbed  the  world  by  ad- 
dling the  brains  of  any  man  who  had  its  business 
to  do.  Such  political  sophists,  till  lately,  have 
been  calmly  depised,  but  never  trusted  with 
power.  Into  the  hands  of  such  children  it  has 
never  before  been  thought  prudent  to  put  knives. 

If,  to  punish  the  manifold  sins  of  this  nation, 
God's  displeasure  dooms  it  to  be  delivered  over 
to  projectors  and  philosophists,  the  first  of  the 
sort  who  ever  had  the  chance  to  play  the  states- 
man, will  they  have  the  temerity  to  undertake, 
and  will  they  accomplish  their  plans  ?  .  .  . 

Fisher  Ames,  Works,  (Boston,  1854),  II.  131-133 
pass'nn. 
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2.    The  Political  Storm  Is  Over 

(1801) 

By  Samuel  Adams 

One  of  the  last  utterances  of  Samuel  Adams  then  in 
retirement. 

I  SINCERELY  congratulate  our  Country  on  the 
arrival  of  the  day  of  Glory  which  has  called  you 
to  the  first  office  in  the  administration  of  our 
federal  Government.  Your  warm  feeling  of 
friendship  must  certainly  have  carried  you  to  a 
higher  tone  of  expression  than  my  utmost  mer- 
its will  bear.  If  I  have  at  any  time  been  avoided 
or  frowned  upon,  your  kind  ejaculation  in  the 
language  of  the  most  perfect  friend  of  Man, 
surpasses  every  injury.  The  Storm  is  now  over, 
and  we  are  in  port,  and  I  dare  say,  the  ship  will 
be  rigged  for  her  proper  service;  she  must  also 
be  well  man'd  and  very  carefully  officered.  No 
man  can  be  fit  to  sustain  an  office  who  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  principles  by  which  he  must  be  gov- 
erned. With  you,  I  hope,  we  shall  once  more 
see  harmony  restored ;  but  after  so  severe  and 
long  a  storm,  it  will  take  a  proportionate  time  to 
still  the  raging  of  the  waves.  The  World  has 
been  governed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  which 
never  can  be  friendly  to  truth;  and  while  you 
nobly  resolve  to  retain  the  principles  of  candour 
and  of  justice,  resulting  from  a  free  elective  Rep- 
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resentative  Government,  such  as  they  have  been 
taught  to  hate  and  despise ;  you  must  depend  upon 
being  hated  yourself,  because  they  hate  your 
principles,  not  a  man  of  them  dare  openly  to  de- 
spise you;  your  inaugural  speech,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  eminent  services  to  the  acceptance  of 
our  Country,  will  secure  you  from  contempt.  It 
may  require  some  time  before  the  great  body 
of  our  fellow  citizens  will  settle  in  harmony,  good 
humour  and  peace.  When  deep  prejudices  shall 
be  removed  in  some,  the  self  interestedness  of 
others  shall  cease  and  many  honest  Men,  whose 
minds  for  want  of  better  information  have  been 
clouded,  shall  return  to  the  use  of  their  own  un- 
derstanding, the  happy  and  wished  for  time  will 
come.  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  too  generally 
been  fast  closed  from  the  view  of  their  own  hap- 
piness, such  alas  has  been  always  the  lot  of 
Man!  but  Providence,  who  rules  the  World, 
seems  now  to  be  rapidly  changing  the  sentiments 
of  Mankind  in  Europe  and  America.  May 
Heaven  grant  that  the  principles  of  Liberty  and 
virtue,  truth  and  justice  may  pervade  the  whole 
Earth.  I  have  a  small  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
among  whom  Doct^  Charles  Jarvis  is  one ;  he  is  a 
man  of  much  information  and  great  integrity. 
I  heartily  wish  there  may  be  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence between  him  and  you.  I  should 
have  written  this  Letter  before,  had  not  my  faith- 
full  friend  and  amanuensis  John  Avery,  who  is 
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your  friend  as  well  as  mine,  been  occupied  in 
the  business  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  this 
Commonwealth,  which  he  attends  with  great 
punctuality  and  integrity.  It  is  not  in  my  power 
my  dear  friend,  to  give  you  council ;  an  Old 
Man  is  apt  to  flatter  himself,  that  he  stands  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  younger  Men;  he  indeed 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  powers  of  his  Mind, 
as  well  as  his  body  are  weakened ;  but  he  relies 
upon  his  memory,  and  fondly  wishes  his  young 
friends  to  think  that  he  can  instruct  them  by  his 
Experience,  when  in  all  probability  he  has  forgot 
every  trace  of  it,  that  was  worth  his  memory. 
Be  assured,  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  as  cor- 
dial, if  possible,  as  yours  is  to  me.  Though  an 
Old  Man  cannot  advise  you,  he  can  give  you  his 
Blessing.  You  have  devoutly  my  Blessing  and 
my  Prayers.  .  .  . 

Samuel  Adams,  Writings  (N.  Y.,  1908),  IV.  408-410. 
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3.    Political  Confession  of  Faith 
(1801) 

By  President  Thomas  Jefferson 

Inaugural    address    of    Jefferson,    intended    by    its 
moderation  to  attract  the  Federalists. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  Called  upon 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  of- 
fice of  our  country,  I  avail  myself  of  the  presence 
of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is 
here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased 
to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  con- 
sciousness that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and 
that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  and  awful 
presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge 
and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire. 
A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful 
land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  their  industry,  engaged  in  commerce  with 
nations  who  feel  power  and  forget  right,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye — when  I  contemplate  these  tran- 
scendent objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  hopes  of  this  beloved  country  com- 
mitted to  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from 
the  contemplation,  and  humble  myself  before  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed, 
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should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many 
whom  I  here  see  remind  me,  that,  in  the  other 
high  authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution,  I 
shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of 
zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To 
you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those 
associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable 
us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are 
all  embarked  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a 
troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussions 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect 
which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think 
freely  and  to  speak  and  write  what  they  think; 
but  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
stitution, all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves 
under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  ef- 
forts for  the  common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in 
mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will 
to  be  rightful  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  mi- 
nority possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  law 
must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppres- 
sion. Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  in- 
tercourse that  harmony  and  affection  without 
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which  Hberty,  and  even  hfe  itself,  are  but  dreary- 
things.  And  let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished 
from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under 
which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we 
have  yet  gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  po- 
litical intolerance,  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  cap- 
able of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world, 
during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man, 
seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long  lost 
liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation 
of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and 
peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others,  and  should 
divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety;  but 
every  dift'erence  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of 
principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  re- 
publicans, we  are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union 
or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  strong,  that  this  government 
is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest  pa- 
triot, in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
abandon  a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  us 
free   and   firm,   on   the   theoretic   and  visionary 
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fear  that  this  government,  the  world's  best  hope, 
may  by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  it- 
self? I  trust  not.  I  beHeve  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I  be- 
lieve it  the  only  one  where  every  man  at  the 
call  of  the  law  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes 
it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  others?  Or  have  we 
found  angels,  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern 
him?     Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us  then  with  courage  and  confidence  pur- 
sue our  own  federal  and  republican  principles, 
our  attachment  to  union  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high-minded  to  endure 
the  degradations  of  the  others;  possessing  a 
chosen  country  with  room  enough  for  our  de- 
scendants to  the  thousandth  and  thousandth  gen- 
eration; entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  ac- 
quisitions of  our  own  industry,  to  honor  and 
confidence  from  our  fellow-citizens  resulting  not 
from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  their  sense 
of  them:  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  pro- 
fessed indeed  and  practiced  in  various  forms, 
yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  tem- 
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perance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowl- 
edging and  adoring  an  overruling  providence, 
which  by  all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it  de- 
lights in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and  his 
greater  happiness  hereafter — with  all  these  bless- 
ings, what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing  more, 
fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  an- 
other, shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regu- 
late their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good 
government,  and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the 
circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise 
of  duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear  and 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should  under- 
stand what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our 
government,  and  consequently  those  which  ought 
to  shape  its  administration.  I  will  compress  them 
within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear, 
stating  the  general  principle  but  not  all  its  limita- 
tions.— Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  politi- 
cal : — peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none  : — 
the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for 
our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
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against  anti-republican  tendencies : — the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad : — a  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a 
mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peace- 
able remedies  are  unprovided : — absolute  acquies-- 
cence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital 
principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal 
but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate 
parent  of  despotism : — a  well  disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war  till  regulars  may  relieve  them : — 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority : — economy  in  the  public  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened : — the  honest  pay- 
ment of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the 
public  faith : — encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
of  commerce  as  its  handmaid: — the  diffusion  of 
information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the 
bar  of  the  public  reason: — freedom  of  religion; 
freedom  of  the  press ;  and  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  prin- 
ciples form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through 
the  age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  sages,  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have 
been  devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be 
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the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic 
instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the 
services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety. 

I  repair  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you 
have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough  in 
subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties 
of  this  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learnt  to  expect 
that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man 
to  retire  from  this  station  with  the  reputation, 
and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without 
pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  you  reposed 
in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character, 
whose  preeminent  services  had  entitled  him  to 
the  first  place  in  his  country's  love  and  destined 
for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faith- 
ful history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may 
give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  administra- 
tion of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong 
through  defect  of  judgment.  When  right,  I  shall 
often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions 
will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which 
will  never  be  intentional,  and  your  support 
against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn 
what  they  vv^ould  not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The 
approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  great 
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consolation  to  me  for  the  past ;  and  my  future 
solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  con- 
ciliate that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good 
in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good 
will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready 
to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible 
how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules' 
the  destinies  of  the  universe  lead  our  council  to 
what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for 
your  peace  and  prosperity. 

McLaughlin,  Readings  in  Am.  Hist.    (N.  Y.,   1914); 
108-113. 


4.    A  State  Arms  Factory   (1802) 
By  James  Monroe 

A  Virginian,  member  of  the  old  Congress.  Later 
diplomat,  secretary  of  state,  and  president.  An  early 
suggestion  of  the  need  of  a  government  arsenal. 

The  other  establishment,  the  manufactory  of 
arms,  though  founded  apparently  in  opposite 
principles,  is  nevertheless  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society. 
While  war  is  a  practical  science,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  species  an  ordinary  pursuit  of 
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the  ambition  of  most  powers,  we  ought  not  to 
presume  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times  exempt  from 
its  calamities.  Our  distance  and  love  of  peace 
are  not  a  sufficient  security  to  us.  Where  power- 
ful navies  and  armies  are  kept  in  service,  they 
must  be  occasionally  employed,  however  slight 
the  pretext.  Inaction  gives  time  for  reflection, 
which  is  unfriendly  to  establishments,  the  more 
burdensome  and  oppressive  while  they  are  ap- 
parently useless.  A  defenceless  state  invites  to  in- 
sult and  invasion,  and  no  situation  is  so  much  so 
as  that  of  a  people  unarmed.  The  experience 
of  our  revolution  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that 
we  ought  not  to  rely  on  obtaining  a  supply  of 
arms  from  foreign  countries.  An  independent 
nation  should  always  possess  within  itself  the 
means  of  its  preservation.  It  is  an  improvident, 
indeed  a  criminal  oversight,  to  leave  to  hazard 
the  obtaining  objects  of  such  vital  importance. 
It  is  sometimes  the  policy  of  other  countries  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  altogether;  this 
might  happen  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  emer- 
gency to  us.  At  no  time  will  they  dispose  of  any 
but  the  refuse  of  their  arsenals,  such  as  were 
probably  taken  in  war  from  different  nations,  old, 
variant  in  calibre  and  inferior  in  quality.  Hap- 
pily our  manufactory  promises  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  of  time,  if  it  is  pursued  with  vigor, 
to  put  us  in  a  state  of  defence  by  arming  the 
whole  of  our  militia,  and  furnishing  supplies  for 
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our  arsenals.  A  reliance  on  this  resource  is  the 
more  patriotic  and  expedient  as  it  will  call  into 
service  our  own  artists  and  create  a  demand  for 
our  own  materials,  such  as  iron,  coal  and  other 
articles.  .  .  . 

James  Monroe,  JVritings  (N.  Y.,  1900),  III.  363-364. 


5.    The  Town  Meeting  a  Training 

School  in  Citizenship    (about  1802) 

By  Timothy  Dwight 

President  of  Yale  College  and  a  great  traveler  in  his 
own  country. 

By  these  local  Legislatures  a  multitude  of  im- 
portant concerns  are  managed  too  numerous  and 
unwieldy  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State ;  and  far  better  known  by  those,  who 
actually  superintend  them,  than  by  any  other 
persons.  They  have  a  deep  interest  in  these  con- 
cerns ;  and  therefore  will  not  neglect  them ;  un- 
derstand them  perfectly,  and  will  therefore 
regulate  them  wisely;  are  always  present,  and 
therefore  can  meet  and  act  on  every  emergency. 
In  these  little  schools  men  commence  their  ap- 
prenticeship to  public  Hfe,  and  learn  to  do  pub- 
lic business.  Here  the  young  speaker  makes  his 
first  essays,  and  here  his  talents  are  displayed, 
marked,  and  acknowledged.  The  aged,  and  dis- 
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creet  here  see  with  pleasure  the  promise  of  use- 
fulness in  the  young,  and  fail  not  to  reward  with 
honourable  testimonials  every  valuable  effort  of 
the  rising  generation.  The  questions  agitated, 
though  affecting  only  local  concerns  and  a  mod- 
erate number  of  people,  are  still  interesting,  and 
often  deeply.  At  times  they  furnish  full  scope, 
for  the  genius,  understanding,  and  eloquence  of 
any  man;  are  ably  discussed,  and  command  pro- 
found attention.  The  sober,  busy  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut are,  however,  very  little  inclined  to  com- 
mend, or  even  listen  to  the  eloquence  which 
is  intended  merely  for  show.  He  who  would  be 
heard  with  approbation  or  mentioned  with  praise 
must  speak  only  because  there  is  occasion  to 
speak;  must  speak  with  modesty,  with  brevity, 
to  forward  or  improve  the  measures  proposed  or 
those  which  he  substitutes,  and  not  to  show  that 
he  can  speak,  however  ingeniously. 

The  Selectmen,  the  proper  town  Executive, 
are  intrusted  with  powers  which  at  first  sight 
may  seem  enormous.  They  are  undoubtedly 
great,  and  the  trust  (the  sphere  of  action  being 
considered)  is  high;  of  course,  it  ought  always 
to  be,  and  usually  is,  committed  to  respectable 
citizens.  But  experience  has  abundantly  proved, 
that  these  powers  are  intrusted  with  perfect 
safety,  and  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Public. 
An  instance,  in  which  they  have  been  abused, 
has  hardly  been  known,  since  the  settlement  of 
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the  State.  Numerous  and  troublesome  as  their 
services  are,  these  officers  have  in  very  few  towns 
ever  received  any  compensation  beside  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  useful,  and  the  esteem 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  remarked  above,  that  men  learn  to  do 
public  business  by  being  conversant  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Towns.  You  will  remember,  that  every 
town  annually  elects  a  considerable  number  of 
Officers.  Even  the  humblest  of  these  offices  fur- 
nishes opportunities  for  information  and  exercise 
for  sagacity;  and,  collectively,  they  are  suited 
to  every  age  and  capacity  of  man.  Virtues  are 
here  tried  and  talents  occupied  in  a  manner  safe 
alike  to  the  employer  and  the  agent.  On  the 
one  hand  the  capacity  for  business  is  enlarged; 
and  on  the  other  the  best  proof  is  given  which 
can  be  given  of  the  proper  preparatory  qualifica- 
tions for  business  of  a  superior  and  more  ex- 
tensive nature.  In  the  closet  no  man  ever  be- 
comes acquainted  with  either  the  concerns  or 
the  character  of  men,  or  with  the  manner  in 
which  business  ought  to  be  conducted.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  political  science  a  scholar  may 
understand  equally  with  those  of  other  sciences. 
But  of  business,  which  is  necessarily  done  in  de- 
tail If  done  to  any  purpose,  the  mere  scholar 
literally  knows  nothing.  He  may  be  able  to  write 
a  good  political  book,  but  he  cannot  do  political 
business,  because  he  never  has  done  it.  A  plain 
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man,  educated  in  the  business  of  a  town,  will 
easily  show  him  that  in  knowledge  of  this  kind 
he  is  an  infant ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  his 
genius  or  his  acquisitions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  business  done  here  is  so 
various,  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  a 
Legislature,  and  so  connected  with  the  public  po- 
lice, it  returns  so  often,  occupies  so  many  hands, 
and  involves  so  many  public  offices,  that  the  in- 
habitants become  not  a  little  versed  in  public 
affairs.  Hence  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  nature.  A  Republican  Govern- 
ment is  founded  on  general  opinion.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  that  this  opinion 
should  be  correct.  No  method  hitherto  adopted 
by  mankind  has  been  equally  successful  with 
this  in  forming  that  opinion,  and  in  fitting  men 
to  judge  well  concerning  governmental  measures. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
have  actually  sustained  one  public  office,  and 
multitudes,  several,  and  have  of  course  been  per- 
sonally concerned  in  transacting  public  business. 
Hence  they  have  already  known  by  experience  the 
difficulties  incident  to  public  concerns,  and  are, 
in  a  degree  superior  to  what  is  usually  found 
elsewhere,  prepared  to  form  judicious  opinions 
concerning  the  measures  of  the  Legislature.  I 
have  heard  laws  discussed  by  plain  men  with 
more  good  sense  than  any  mere  scholar  could 
have  displayed  on  the  same  .subjects.  By  these 
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men  they  were  canvassed  as  to  their  operation  on 
the  actual  interests  of  themselves,  and  others.  By 
a  scholar  they  would  have  been  examined  as  to 
their  accordance  with  preconceived  general  prin- 
ciples. The  former  were  certain  means  of  de- 
termining on  the  merits  of  a  law ;  the  latter  only 
probable,  and  very  imperfect. 

From  these  facts  it  arises  in  no  small  measure, 
that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  have  ever  ex- 
hibited a  peculiar  skill  and  discretion  in  both 
judging  and  acting,  concerning  public  affairs. 
Every  man  who  arrives  at  the  higher  offices  of 
magistracy  serves,  almost  of  course,  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  concerns  of  the  town.  Here  his 
character  is  tried.  If  he  acquires  the  general  ap- 
probation, he  is  elected  to  the  Legislature.  There 
he  undergoes  a  new  trial,  and,  if  sufficiently  ap- 
proved, is  in  the  end  chosen  by  the  Freemen  at 
large  into  the  Council.  In  this  body,  if  his  con- 
duct is  not  materially  altered,  he  is  regularly 
placed  by  the  same  suffrage  until  he  declines  an 
election,  becomes  disqualified  by  age,  or  dies.  .  .  . 

McLaughlin,  Readings  in  Am.  History  (N.  Y.,  1914), 
37-40. 
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6.    Preparing  to  Fight  for 
Louisiana    (1803) 

By  Representative  William  Dickson 

A  Tennesseean.  The  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain 
to  France  gave  great  alarm  to  American  statesmen. 

From  certain  unfavorable  appearances  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  it  has  become 
doubtful  whether  New  Orleans  will  be  delivered 
up  to  us  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

It  is  therefore  thought  expedient  to  raise  about 
five  hundred  mounted  infantry  in  West  Tennes- 
see immediately,  to  proceed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition to  New  Orleans  and  act  in  conjunction 
with  other  troops  there  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee  will  receive  dispatches  of  this  date 
from  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  hoped  he 
will  proceed  immediately  to  Cumberland  and 
raise  such  number  of  troops  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  requisition.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
dispatches  will  reach  Knoxville  in  five  days,  and 
that  in  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  detachment 
wi41  be  in  readiness  to  march  for  Natchez.  This 
extraordinary  expedition  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  situation  in  which  New  Orleans  now 
is.  Her  works  of  defense  ruinous — few  troops 
— and  her  cannon  not  mounted.  It  is  seriously 
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hoped  that  the  detachment  shall  arrive  there 
before  troops  can  arrive  there  from  the 
Havana. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  a  body  of  some 
thousand,  to  have  boats  built  and  military  stores 
in  readiness  to  proceed  in  aid  to  the  present  if 
necessary. 

The  expeditious  manner  in  which  these  troops 
are  to  be  raised  will  require  every  possible  aid 
and  exertion  of  the  influential  men  of  Cumber- 
land, and  though  no  doubt  exists  of  the  dis- 
position of  our  young  men  to  turn  out  in  a  cause 
so  important,  yet  I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  expedition, 
and  to  this  end  beg  the  favor  of  each  and  every 
of  the  members  of  Cumberland  to  write  on  im- 
mediately to  the  leading  characters  of  the  respec- 
tive counties  praying  them  to  give  all  possible 
encouragement  to  the  men  volunteering  their 
services.  I  must,  however,  observe  it  is  not 
expected  that  force  will  be  necessary  to  get  pos- 
session of  Orleans,  but  should  it  be,  it  is  proper 
that  we  be  prepared,  and  after  taking  so  much 
pains  and  being  at  such  expense  to  procure  so 
valuable  a  tract  of  covmtry,  it  must  be  a  serious 
matter  of  regret  if  a  little  inattention,  or  want 
of  energy  should  endanger  its  loss.  I  write 
whilst  the  House  is  sitting  and  in  such  haste  that 
I  have  no  time  to  revise  my  letter. 

I  seriously  hope  the  people  of  Cumberland  will 
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distinguisli  themselves  by  their  alacrity  to  obey 
the  present  requisition  of  Government.  They  are 
to  be  raised  under  the  law  passed  last  Session  of 
Congress  which  authorizes  the  President  to  raise 
80,000  effective  militia.  This  law  gives  the  reg- 
ulation to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
States. 

Surely  the  Spanish  Government  has  very  little 
regard  to  consistency  or  national  faith.  After 
having  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  and  given  up 
possession,  to  oppose  the  cession  of  France  to  us, 
is  unwarrantable  and  discovers  a  disposition  ex- 
tremely futile  and  childish. 

(Southern  Hist.  Assoc.  Publication),  II.  No.  i,  21-25, 


7.    Napoleon's  Opinion  of  America 

(1803) 

By  James  Monroe 

(See  note  above,  p.  loi.)  Monroe,  as  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  France,  had  this  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  the  great  emperor. 

I  ACCOMPANIED  my  colleague  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  where  I  was  presented  by  him  to  the 
Consul.  While  standing  in  the  circle  I  received 
a  communication  by  the  prefect  of  the  palace, 
from  the  minister,  stating  that  he  was  indisposed, 
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but  that  I  must  present  the  Consul  my  letter  of 
credence,  &  that  the  Consul  desired  I  would  dine 
with  him. 

When  the  Consul  came  round  to  me,  M"" 
Livingston  presented  me  to  him,  on  which  the 
Consul  observed  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me. 
"Je  suis  bien  aise  de  le  voir."  "You  have  been 
here  15  days?"  I  told  him  I  had.  "You  speak 
French?"  I  replied  "A  little."  "You  had  a  good 
voyage?"  Yes.  "You  came  in  a  frigate?"  No 
in  a  merchant  vessel  charged  for  the  purpose. 
Col:  Mercer  was  presented;  says  he  "He  is 
Secretary  of  legation?"  No  but  my  friend.  He 
then  made  enquiries  of  M^  Livingston  &  his 
secretary  how  their  families  v/ere,  and  then 
turned  to  M*"  Livingston  &  myself  &  observed 
that  our  affairs  should  be  settled. 

We  dined  with  him.  After  dinner  when  we  re- 
tired into  the  saloon,  the  first  Consul  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  whether  the  federal  city  grew  much. 
I  told  him  it  did.  "How  many  inhabitants  has 
it?"  It  is  just  commencing,  there  are  two  cities 
near  it,  one  above,  the  other  below,  on  the  great 
river  Potomack,  which  two  cities  if  counted  with 
the  federal  city  would  make  a  respectable  town, 
in  itself  it  contains  only  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  "Well;  M''  Jefferson,  how  old  is 
he?"  Ab*  sixty.  "Is  he  married  or  single?"  He 
is  not  married.  "Then  he  is  a  gar g on"  No  he 
is  a  widower.  "Has  he  children?"  Yes  two 
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daughters  who  are  married.  "Does  he  reside 
ahvays  at  the  federal  city?"  Generally.  "Are 
the  publick  buildings  there  commodious,  those  for 
the  Congress  and  President  especially?"  They 
are.  "You  the  Americans  did  brilliant  things  in 
your  war  with  England,  you  will  do  the  same 
again."  We  shall  I  am  persuaded  always  behave 
well  when  it  shall  be  our  lot  to  be  in  war.  "You 
may  probably  be  in  war  with  them  again. "^  I 
replied  I  did  not  know,  that  that  was  an  impor- 
tant question  to  decide  when  there  would  be  an 
occasion  for  it.  .  .  . 

The  day  before  the  Consul  commenced  his 
tour  I  received  a  note  from  the  Minister  of 
foreign  affairs  requesting  me  to  meet  him  the 
next  day  at  i  oclock  at  S*  Cloud  to  be  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  first  Consul  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  audience  was  of  some 
length. 

I  made  a  communication  similar  in  substance 
to  what  I  had  already  done  to  the  Minister,  to 
which  I  added  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  should  assure  him  before  my  depar- 
ture of  his  high  respect  &  esteem  for  him  person- 
ally &  for  the  French  Nation,  and  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  peace  &  friendship  with  it. 
The  first  Consul  reciprocated  the  sentim.ent 
toward  the  President  and  the  U.  S.  in  strong 
terms.  He  said  that  he  considered  the  President 
as  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  man,  who  under- 
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stood  and  pursued  the  interest  of  his  country,  as 
a  friend  of  Hberty  and  equaHty:  That  no  one 
wished  more  than  himself  the  preservation  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  RepubHcs : 
that  he  had  been  prompted  to  make  the  late  Ces- 
sion to  the  U.  States  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  sum  given  for  the  territory  as  from  views  of 
policy :  that  France  had  been  their  first  friend 
and  he  wished  to  preserve  that  relation  between 
the  two  countries  for  ever :  he  had  perceived  that 
we  entertained  a  jealousy  of  their  possession  of 
Louisiana  Vv^hich  v/as  likely  to  drive  us  into 
measures  8z  connexions  that  would  prove  not  only 
hurtful  to  France,  but  as  he  presumed  to  our- 
selves also :  He  therefore  wished  to  remove  the 
cause  by  an  act  which  would  free  us  from  all 
apprehension  on  that  head  and  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  pursue  our  course  according  to  our  interest 
and  inclination.  I  told  him  in  reply  that  I  had 
considered  the  cession  of  Louisiana  as  having 
been  prompted  by  the  motives  which  he  stated, 
as  being  an  act  of  great  and  enlightened  policy 
rather  than  an  affair  of  commerce,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  our  government  would  view  it  in  the 
same  light:  that  the  cession  would  place  us  on 
the  ground  he  mentioned  of  real  independence: 
that  we  had  however  been  willing  to  give  what 
was  deemed  an  equivalent  for  it.  He  observed 
that  there  was  no  rivalship  between  us,  our  rela- 
tion to  France  being  chiefly  commercial ;  but  that 
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we  must  be  on  our  guard,  not  to  give  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag  to  the  British.  .  .  . 

James  Monroe,    Writings   (N.  Y.,   1900),  IV.   15-49 
passim. 
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8.    Peace  and  Honor  (1803) 

By  GouvERNEUR  Morris  , 

Drafter  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  its  final  fornio    j. 

The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  re- 
lates to  other  countries,  and  still  greater  to  our 
own;  yet  we  must  decide  on  grounds  uncertain,   '^ 
because   they  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet   , 
arrived.    And  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into    > 
futurity,   after   exerting  the   utmost  powers   of    V 
reason,  aided  by  all  the  lights  which  experience    ^ 
could  acquire,   our  clearest  conceptions  are  in-    J 
volved  in  doubt.     A  thousand  things  may  hap-    " 
pen,   which  it  is  impossible   to   conjecture,   and    J 
which  will  influence  the  course  of  events.     The  -i 
wise  Governor  of  all  things  has  hidden  the  fu- 
ture from  the  ken  of  our  feeble  understanding.    ^ 
In   committing  ourselves,   therefore,   to   the  ex-  '  - 
amination    of    what    may   hereafter    arrive,    we    ^ 
hazard   reputation   on   contingencies   we   cannot 
command.     And  when  events  shall  be  past,  we 
shall  be  judged  by  them,  and  not  by  the  reasons     - 
which  we  may  now  advance.  ... 
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Mr  President,  my  object  is  peace.  .  .  .  Our 
hearts  are  not  insensible  to  the  woes  of  humanity. 
We  can  feel  for  the  misery  of  plundered  towns, 
the  conflagration  of  defenceless  villages,  and 
the  devastation  of  cultured  fields.  Turning  from 
these  features  of  general  distress,  we  can  enter 
the  abodes  of  private  affliction,  and  behold  the 
widow  weeping  as  she  traces,  in  the  pledges  of 
connubial  affection,  the  resemblance  of  him  whom 
she  has  lost  forever.  We  see  the  aged  matron 
bending  over  the  ashes  of  her  son.  He  was  her 
darling,  for  he  was  generous  and  brave,  and, 
therefore,  his  spirit  led  him  to  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  his  country.  We  can  observe  another  op- 
pressed with  unutterable  anguish.  Condemned 
to  conceal  her  affection,  forced  to  hide  that  pas- 
sion, which  is  at  once  the  torment  and  delight 
of  life,  she  learns  that  those  eyes  which  beamed 
with  sentiment  are  closed  in  death,  and  his  lip, 
the  ruby  harbinger  of  joy,  lies  pale  and  cold,  the 
miserable  appendage  of  a  mangled  corse.  Hard, 
hard  indeed  must  be  that  heart,  which  can  be 
insensible  to  scenes  like  these,  and  bold  the  man, 
who  dares  present  the  Almighty  Father  a  con- 
science crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his  children. 

Yes,  Sir,  we  wish  for  peace;  but  how  is  that 
blessing  to  be  preserved?  I  shall  repeat  here  a 
sentiment  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  express. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  .nothing  worth  fighting 
for  but  national  honor ;  for  in  the  national  honor 
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is  involved  the  national  independence.  I  know 
that  a  State  may  find  itself  in  such  unpropitious 
circumstances,  that  prudence  may  force  a  wise 
government  to  conceal  the  sense  of  indignity. 
But  the  insult  should  be  engraven  on  tablets  of 
brass  with  a  pencil  of  steel.  And  when  that  time 
and  change,  which  happen  to  all,  shall  bring 
forward  the  favorable  moment,  then  let  the 
avenging  arm  strike  home.  It  is  by  avowing 
and  maintaining  this  stern  principle  of  honor, 
that  peace  can  be  preserved.  .  .  .  On  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  is  now  seated  the  first  of  the 
Gallic  Caesars.  At  the  head  of  that  gallant  nation 
is  the  great,  the  greatest  man  of  the  present  age. 
It  becomes  us  well  to  consider  his  situation.  The 
things  he  has  achieved  compel  him  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  things  more  great.  In  his  vast  career  we 
must  soon  become  objects  to  command  attention. 
We  too  in  our  turn  must  contend  or  submit.  By 
submission  we  may  indeed  have  peace  alike  pre- 
carious and  ignominious.  But  is  this  the  peace, 
which  we  ought  to  seek?  Will  this  satisfy  the 
just  expectation  of  our  country?  No.  Let  us 
have  peace  permanent,  secure,  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  independent.  Peace  which  depends  not 
on  the  pity  of  others,  but  on  our  own  force.  Let 
us  have  the  only  peace  worth  having,  a  peace 
consistent  with  honor. 

A  gentleman  near  me  (Mr  Jackson)  has  told 
us  the  anecdote  of  an  old  courtier,  who  said  that 
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the  interest  of  his  nation  was  the  honor  of  his 
nation.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  idea  from 
that  gentleman.  But  it  was  not  his  own.  Such 
is  that  gentleman's  high  sense  of  his  personal 
honor,  that  no  interest  would  induce  him  to  sacri- 
fice it.  He  would  not  permit  the  proudest  prince 
on  earth  to  blot  or  soil  it.  Millions  would  not 
purchase  his  honor;  and  will  he  feel  less  for 
the  honor  of  his  country?  No,  he  will  defend 
it  with  his  best  blood.  He  will  feel  with  me,  that 
our  national  honor  is  the  best  security  for  our 
peace  and  our  prosperity.  That  it  involves  at 
once  our  wealth  and  our  power.  And  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  I  must  contradict  a  sentiment, 
which  fell  from  my  honorable  colleague  (Mr 
CHnton).  He  told  us,  that  the  principle  of  this 
country  is  peace  and  commerce.  Sir,  the  avowal 
of  such  principle  will  leave  us  neither  commerce 
nor  peace.  It  invites  others  to  prey  on  that  com- 
merce, which  we  will  not  protect,  and  share  the 
wealth  we  dare  not  defend.  But  let  it  be  known, 
that  you  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  man  and 
the  last  shilling  in  defence  of  your  national 
honor,  and  those  who  would  have  assailed  will 
beware  of  you.  .  .  . 

Jared   Sparks,  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris   (Boston, 
1S32),  III.  403-407  passivi. 
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9.    Jefferson's  Instructions  to  Lewis 

and  Clark   (1803) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

Jefferson  was  the  first  conspicuous  American  to  see 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  Pacilic  front. 

Your  mission  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Ministers  here  from  France,  Spain  &  Great 
Britain,  and  through  them  to  their  governments : 
and  such  assurance  given  them  as  to  it's  objects 
as  we  trust  will  satisfy  them.  The  country  of 
Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France, 
the  passport  you  have  from  the  Minister  of 
France,  the  representative  of  the  present  sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  will  be  a  protection  with 
all  it's  subjects:  And  that  from  the  Minister  of 
England  will  entitle  you  to  the  friendly  aid  of 
any  traders  of  that  allegiance  with  whom  you 
may  happen  to  meet. 

The  object  of  your  mission  is  to  explore  the 
Missouri  river,  &  such  principal  stream  of 
it,  as,  by  it's  course  &  communication  with 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  offer 
the  most  direct  &  practicable  water  communi- 
cation across  this  continent,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  .  .  . 

The  commerce  which  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  people  inhabitating  the  line  you  will  pursue, 
renders  a  knowledge  of  these  people  important, 
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you  will  therefore  endeavor  to  make  yourself 
acquainted,  as  far  as  a  diligent  pursuit  of  your 
journey  shall  admit.  .  .  . 

And  considering  the  interest  which  every 
nation  has  in  extending  &  strengthening  the 
authority  of  reason  &  justice  among  the  people 
around  them,  it  will  be  useful  to  acquire  what 
knowlege  you  can  of  the  state  of  morality,  re- 
ligion &  information  among  them,  as  it  may 
better  enable  those  who  endeavor  to  civilize  & 
instruct  them  to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  exist- 
ing notions  &  practises  of  those  on  whom  they 
are  to  operate. 

Other  objects  worthy  of  notice  will  be  the  soil 
&  face  of  the  country,  it's  growth  &  vege- 
table productions ;  especially  those  not  of 
the  U.  S. 
the  animals  of  the  country  generally,  &  es- 
pecially those  not  known  in  the  U.  S. 
the  remains  and  accounts  of  any  which  may 

be  deemed  rare  or  extinct ; 
the  mineral  productions  of  every  kind;  but 
more  particularly  metals,  limestone,  pit 
coal  &  saltpetre ;  salines  &  mineral  waters, 
noting  the  temperature  of  the  last,  &  such 
circumstances  as  may  indicate  their  char- 
acter. 
Volcanic  appearances. 

climate  as  characterized  by  the  thermometer, 
by  the  proportion  of  rainy,  cloudy  &  clear 
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days,  by  lightning,  hail,  snow,  ice,  by  the 
access  &  recess  of  frost,  by  the  winds  pre- 
vailing at  different  seasons,  the  dates  at 
which  particular  plants  put  forth  or  lose 
their  flowers,  or  leaf,  times  of  appearance 
of  particular  birds,  reptiles  or  insects. 
Altho'  your  route  will  be  along  the  channel 
of  the  IMissouri,  yet  you  will  endeavor  to  inform 
yourself,  by  inquiry,  of  the  character  &  extent 
of  the  country  watered  by  it's  branches,  &  espe- 
cially on  it's  Southern  side,     the  North  river  or 
Rio  Bravo  which  runs  into  the  gulph  of  ]\Iexico, 
and  the  North  river,  or  Rio  Colorado,  which  runs 
into  the  gulph  of  California,  are  understood  to 
be  the  principal  streams  heading  opposite  to  the 
waters    of    the    Missouri,    and    running    South- 
wardly,   whether  the  dividing  grounds  between 
the  Missouri  &  them  are  mountains  or  flatlands, 
what^are  their  distance  from  the  Missouri,  the 
character    of    the   intermediate    country,    &    the 
people  inhabiting  it,  are  worthy  of  particular  en- 
quiry.    The   Northern   waters   of   the   Missouri 
are  less  to  be  enquired  after,  because  they  have 
been  ascertained  to  a  considerable   degree,   and 
are  still  in  a  course  of  ascertainment  by  English 
traders  &  travellers,    but  if  you  can  learn  any- 
thing certain  of  the  most  Northern  source  of  the 
]\Iissisipi,  &  of  it's  position  relative  to  the  lake  of 
the  woods,  it  will  be  interesting  to  us.      some 
account  too  of  the  path  of  the  Canadian  traders 
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from  the  Missisipi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouis- 
consin  river,  to  where  it  strikes  the  Missouri 
and  of  the  soil  &  rivers  in  it's  course,  is 
desirable.  .  .  . 

We  value  too  much  the  lives  of  citizens  to  offer 
them  to  probable  destruction,  your  numbers  will 
be  sufficient  to  secure  you  against  the  unauthor- 
ised opposition  of  individuals,  or  of  small  parties : 
but  if  a  superior  force,  authorised  or  not  author- 
ised, by  a  nation,  should  be  arrayed  against  your 
further  passage,  &  inflexibly  determined  to  arrest 
it,  you  must  decline  it's  further  pursuit,  and  re- 
turn, in  the  loss  of  yourselves,  we  should  lose 
also  the  information  you  will  have  acquired,  by 
returning  safely  with  that,  you  may  enable  us  to 
renew  the  essay  with  better  calculated  means,  to 
your  own  discretion  therefore  must  be. left  the 
degree  of  danger  you  may  risk,  &  point  at 
which  you  should  decline,  only  saying  we  wish 
you  to  err  on  the  side  of  your  safety,  &  bring 
back  your  party  safe,  even  if  it  be  with  less  in- 
formation. .  .  . 

Should  you  reach  the  Pacific  ocean  inform 
yourself  of  the  circumstances  which  may  decide 
whether  the  furs  of  those  parts  may  not  be 
collected  as  advantageously  at  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  (convenient  as  is  supposed  to  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  &  Oregon  or  Columbia)  as  at 
Nootka  sound  or  any  other  point  of  that  coast: 
&  that  trade  be  consequently  conducted  through 
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the  Missouri  &  U.  S.  more  beneficially  than  by 
the  circumnavigation  now  practised. 

Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition,  Original  Journals 
(edited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  N.  Y.,  1905),  247-251 
passim. 


10.    Jefferson's  Policy  of  Isolation 

(1803) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

This  policy  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.      (See  note  above,  p.  40.) 

We  have  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames 
of  war  lighted  up  again  in  Europe,  and  nations 
with  which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful 
relations  engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While 
we  regret  the  miseries  in  which  we  see  others 
involved,  let  us  bow  in  gratitude  to  that  kind 
Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and 
moderation  our  late  legislative  councils  while 
placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs, 
guarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  san- 
guinary contest  and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and 
to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest  on 
those  immediately  engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pur- 
suing peace  will  not  be  exempt  from  all  evil.  In 
the  course  of  this  conflict  let  it  be  our  endeavor, 
as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act 
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of  justice  and  of  innocent  kindness;  to  receive 
their  armed  vessels  with  hospitahty  from  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of 
annoyance  to  none;  to  estabHsh  in  our  harbors 
such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order ;  to 
restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individually 
in  a  war  in  which  their  country  takes  no  part ;  to 
punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or  alien, 
who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels 
not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby  with  suspicion 
those  of  real  Americans  and  committing  us  into 
controversies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our 
own;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the  observance 
toward  our  vessels  and  citizens  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  all  civilized  people 
acknowledge;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just 
nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one, 
preferring  every  consequence  to  insult  and  habit- 
ual wrong.  Congress  will  consider  whether  the 
existing  laws  enable  us  efficaciously  to  maintain 
this  course  with  our  citizens  in  all  places  and 
with  others  while  within  the  limits  of  our  juris- 
diction, and  will  give  them  the  new  modifica- 
tions necessary  for  these  objects.  Some  contra- 
ventions of  right  have  already  taken  place,  both 
within  our  jurisdictional  limits  and  on  the  high 
seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ments from  whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as 
well  as  their  wisdom  and  regard  for  justice,  leave 
us  in  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be 
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rectified  and  prevented  in  future,  and  that  no 
act  will  be  countenanced  by  them  which  threatens 
to  disturb  our  friendly  intercourse.  Separated 
by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  from  the  political  interests  which  entangle 
them  together,  with  productions  and  wants  which 
render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to 
them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  can  not  be  the  interest 
of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We 
should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast 
away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  in 
which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she 
has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance 
from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry, 
peace,  and  happiness,  of  cultivating  general 
friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest 
to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force. 
How  desirable,  then,  must  it  be  in  a  Govern- 
ment like  ours  to  see  its  citizens  adopt  individu- 
ally the  views,  the  interests,  and  the  conduct 
which  their  country  should  pursue,  divesting 
themselves  of  those  passions  and  partialities 
which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships  and  to 
embarrass  and  embroil  us  in  the  calamitous  scenes 
of  Europe.  Confident,  fellow-citizens,  that  you 
will  duly  estimate  the  importance  of  neutral  dis- 
positions toward  the  observance  of  neutral  con- 
duct, that  you  will  be  sensible  how  much  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  on  the  bloody  arena  spread  before 
us  with  commiseration  indeed,  but  with  no  other 
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wish  than  to  see  it  closed,  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  cordially  cherish  these  dispositions  in  all  dis- 
cussions among  yourselves  and  in  all  communi- 
cations with  your  constituents ;  and  I  anticipate 
with  satisfaction  the  measures  of  wisdom  which 
the  great  interests  now  committed  to  you  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  providing,  and  myself  that 
of  approving  and  of  carrying  into  execution  with 
the  fidelity  I  owe  to  my  country. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 

Richardson,    Messages    and    Papers     (Washington, 
1899),  I-  Z^'^-Z^^- 


II.    East  and  West  (1803) 
By  Senator  De  Witt  Clinton 

Clinton,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  York,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  policy  most  important  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue, it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connexions 
and  wars.  The  time  must  arrive  when  we  will 
have  to  contend  with  some  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  faith. 
As  a  young  nation,  pursuing  industry  in  every 
channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every  sea, 
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it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  not  only- 
have  a  pacific  character,  but  that  we  should  really 
deserve  it.  If  we  manifest  an  unwarrantable  am- 
bition, and  a  rage  for  conquest,  we  unite  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  against  us.  The  security 
of  all  the  European  possessions  in  our  vicinity 
will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their  strength,  but 
upon  our  moderation  and  justice.  Look  at  the 
Canadas — at  the  Spanish  territories  to  the  South 
— at  the  British,  Spanish,  French,  Danish,  and 
Dutch,  West  India  islands — at  the  vast  countries 
to  the  West,  as  far  as  where  the  Pacific  rolls  its 
waves;  consider  well  the  eventful  consequences 
that  would  result  if  we  were  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  conquest;  consider  well  the  impression  which 
a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  will  make  upon 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weighty  considerations  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  Western  States,  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  authority  of  Government ;  their  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  Power; 
or  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  because 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  performance 
of  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  proceed ;  and  it  is  no  less 
improper  to  represent  our  Western  brethren  as  a 
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lawless,  unprincipled  banditti,  who  would  at 
once  release  themselves  from  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  law  and  order;  forego  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  and  either  renounce  the  blessings  of  self- 
government,  or,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  pour 
down  with  the  irresistible  force  of  a  torrent  upon 
the  countries  below,  and  carry  havoc  and  desola- 
tion in  their  train.  A  separation  by  a  mountain, 
and  a  different  outlet  into  the  Atlantic,  cannot 
create  any  natural  collision  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Western  States ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
bound  together  by  a  community  of  interests, 
and  a  similarity  of  language  and  manners — ^by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship,  and  a 
sameness  of  principles.  There  is  no  reflecting 
and  well  principled  man  in  this  country  who  can 
view  the  severance  of  the  States  without  horror, 
and  who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Pandora's  box, 
which  will  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity; 
and  it  has  struck  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment that,  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with  this 
evil.  Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a  Judici- 
ary act  was  under  consideration,  we  were  told 
that  the  Eastern  States  would  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  Union  if  it  should  obtain;  and 
we  are  now  informed  that,  if  we  do  not  accede 
to  the  proposition  before  us,  the  Western  States 
will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dismember 
the  empire.  Sir,  these  threats  are  calculated  to 
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produce  the  evil  they  predict,  and  they  may  pos- 
sibly approximate  the  spirit  they  pretend  to  warn 
us  against.  They  are  at  all  times  unnecessary,  at 
all  times  improper,  at  all  times  mischievous,  and 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  within  these  walls. 
If  there  be  a  portion  of  the  United  States  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  republican  government  and 
the  present  Administration,  I  should  select  the 
Western  States  as  that  portion.  Since  the  recent 
elections  there  is  not  a  single  Senator,  or  a  single 
Representative  in  Congress,  from  that  vast  coun- 
try, unfriendly  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and, 
except  in  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and 
its  whole  population  did  not  by  the  last  census 
reach  nine  thousand  souls,  there  is  scarcely  the 
appearance  of  opposition.  To  represent  a  people 
so  republican,  so  enlightened,  and  so  firm  in  their 
principles,  as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause, 
(for  no  Government  could  watch  over  their  in- 
terests with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the 
present,  upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate 
their  plighted  faith  and  political  integrity — to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  Government  they  love, 
and  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
nations  whose  political  systems  are  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  cre- 
dulity rarely  equalled — certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  VN^e  examine  the  indications  of  public  sentiment 
which  have  reached  us,  we  see  them  breathing 
quite  a  contrary  spirit.  The  Legislatures  of  Ken- 
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tucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory  have  ex- 
pressed full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, respecting  the  infraction  of  the  treaty: 
Virginia,  which  embraces  a  respectable  portion  of 
western  population,  has  done  the  same.  The 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not  been  in  session, 
but,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  accounts, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  State 
and  the  Indiana  Territory  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  position  our  Government  has  taken.  The 
infant  State  of  Ohio  has  presented  us  with  an 
address  couched  in  the  warmest  terms  of  affec- 
tionate attachment — equally  honorable  to  her  and 
to  us:  and  her  recent  elections  have  manifested 
the  same  decided  spirit:  out  of  forty-five  mem- 
bers returned  to  her  first  Legislature,  there  are 
onlv  five  to  be  found  in  the  opposition.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  only  remaining  State  which  possesses 
any  western  territory,  and  I  need  only  refer 
you  to  her  elections,  to  demonstrate  the  extraor- 
dinary attachment  to  the  Government  which 
prevails  in  that  great  and  respectable  State.  .  .  . 

Seventh  Congress— Second  Session,  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings (Washington,  1851),  132-135  passim. 
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12.    America  and  Liberty   (1803) 

By   William   Austin 

A  Massachusetts  lawyer,  sympathizing  with  French 
u'ltrademocracy. 

It  is  a  property  of  the  human  mind,  in  its 
most  miserable  state,  to  rest  with  a  degree  of 
complacency  either  on  some  object,  or,  if  that 
fails,  on  some  delusion.  If  a  nation  be  no  longer 
great,  they  console  themselves  on  past  greatness, 
if  no  longer  brave,  they  are  ready  to  appeal  to 
their  ancestors. 

Great  men,  great  victories,  magnificent  public 
buildings,  stupendous  monuments,  pompous 
equipages,  nay,  a  long  Hne  of  kings  and  nobles, 
secretly  operate  in  Europe  instead  of  greater 
force,  and  produce  a  counterfeit  patriotism.  I 
say  counterfeit:  for  most  of  those,  who  are  em- 
phatically styled  great  men,  have  been  public 
burdens.  Great  victories  have  usually  originated 
a  second  war,  while  the  first  originated  in  a  spirit 
of  plunder,  or  what  more  frequently  happens  in 
our  days,  a  spirit  of  commerce.  Magnificent  pub- 
lic buildings  are  a  sure  mark  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression:  the  pyramids  do  no  honour  to  Egypt. 
Stupendous  monuments  not  unfrequently  rise  in 
honour  of  the  tyrant,  and  at  the  expense  of 
slaves;  are  an  incentive  to  false  ambition  and 
perpetuate  and  sanction  the  principle  to  which 
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they  were  reared.  Kings  and  nobles  are  the 
severest  libel  which  any  people  can  suffer;  they 
had  their  origin  in  the  zueakucss  of  mankind,  at 
length  usurped  an  hereditary  authority,  and  now 
have  their  continuance  through  the  baseness  of 
mankind.  And  when  these  orders  are  once  in- 
stituted, it  is  their  constant  policy  to  discourage 
every  advance  to  former  virtue.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  spark  in  Europe,  at  which  to  light 
another  torch.  The  chains  of  slavery  no  longer 
clank,  restlessness  no  longer  brightens  them,  they 
are  reposing  in  rust.  If  liberty  be  not  cherished 
by  us,  she  will  retire  beyond  the  Apalachian 
mountains ;  her  cause  in  Europe  is  hopeless. 
The  blood  of  Hampden  was  offered  in  vain,  and 
soon  after,  one  day  rendered  ineffectual  the  ef- 
forts of  years.  The  labours  of  Sidney  ended 
in  constructive  treason,  and  the  fair  prospects 
of  Brissot,  of  the  Rolands  and  others,  closed  in 
despair.  It  is  you,  my  countrymen,  on  whom  all 
Europe  is  looking,  most  with  indifference,  a  few 
with  sympathy,  but  her  kings  and  nobles  zvith  the 
eagle  eye  of  despots,  to  seek  in  your  miscarriage 
a  sanction  for  their  ozvn  principles.  .  .  . 

I  confess.  If  my  country  had  experienced  the 
various  revolutions  and  modifications  which  Eng- 
land has  undergone,  and  the  people  in  every  con- 
test with  royal  authority  had  added  to  their  own 
prerogative,  it  would  be  matter  of  proud  con- 
templation. But  our  country  has  done  more :  in- 
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stead  of  amending  and  modifying  an  indefinite 
and  unintelligible  constitution,  and  advancing 
and  retreating  in  the  maze  of  politics,  she  has,  by 
one  great  effort,  brought  back  the  social  compact 
to  its  first  principles,  restored  a  small  portion  of 
humanity  to  its  original  respectability,  and  left 
their  posterity  a  form  of  government  which 
merits  to  be  hated  by  kings  and  nobles. 

William  Austin,  Letters  from  London,  1802  &  1803 
(Boston,  1804),  109-114  passim. 


13.    Prediction  of  Western  Greatness 

(1804) 

By  Doctor  David  Ramsay 

Son  of  an  Irish  immigrant.     Lived  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Revolution. 

Mysterious  Providence !  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
were  the  subjects  of  the  British  King,  are  now 
the  independent  proprietors  of  this  soil ;  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  we  originally  possessed,  is 
more  than  doubled  by  a  recent  cession  of  terri- 
tory, in  which  are  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  ancestors  owned  this  whole  country  from 
time  immemorial,  before  any  one  of  ours  had  set 
his  foot  on  American  ground.  Trusting  in  the 
virtue  of  my  countrymen,  and  warranted  by  the 
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present  and  past  exertions  of  our  rulers,  I  am 
confident  that  these  hapless  natives  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret,  but  abundant  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  change  which  has  taken  place.  .  .  . 

The  cession  of  Louisiana,  gives  additional 
security  to  our  free  constitutions.  Had  the 
French  colonised  Louisiana  with  their  accustomed 
energy,  the  most  determined  democrats  in  our 
country  must  have  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  a  large  standing  army.  Without  it,  we  could 
not  have  defended  ourselves  against  such  power- 
ful neighbors.  To  maintain  an  army,  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  we  must  have  had  heavy  taxes, 
and  an  extensive  executive  patronage.  These 
would  gradually  have  undermined  our  republican 
forms  of  government,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarch.  Free,  as  we  now  are,  from  all 
apprehensions  on  the  score  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors, the  militia  of  the  country,  with  a  small 
regular  force,  and  a  few  frigates  and  ships  of  the 
line,  are  amply  sufficient  to  procure  for  us  secur- 
ity at  home,  and  respectability  abroad.  Safe  from 
all  danger,  each  citizen  of  these  States,  may  re- 
pose in  confidence  under  his  own  oak  or  pine 
tree,  while  there  is  none  to  make  him  afraid. 

Such    citizens,    enjoying    the    fruits    of   their 
labor ;  paying  only  moderate  taxes,  and  bound  by 
no  laws  but  such  as  are  enacted  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, must  be  fools  or  madmen  to  wish  for 
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a  revolution;  on  such  citizens,  knowing  their 
rights,  appreciating  their  happiness,  and  dis- 
persed over  our  extensive  country,  the  arts  of 
turbulent,  ambitious  men  will  have  no  consider- 
able permanent  effect.  These  may  operate  on 
small  States,  where  a  single  demagogue  may  be 
personally  known  to  most  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters; but  would  fall  like  pointless  arrows,  shot 
from  broken  bows,  when  intended  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  empire  consisting 
chiefly  of  independent  farmers,  and  stretching 
across  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Some  piddling  politicians  may  object,  "that  the 
extensive  addition  of  territory  we  have  gained  is 
unnecessary,"  as,  in  their  opinion,  "we  had  land 
enough  before,"  To  this  objection,  our  increasing 
population,  which  doubles  every  25  years,  is  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Two  centuries  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  British  America ;  one  at  James- 
town, in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight,  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  persons,  and  the  other  at 
Plymouth,  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  by  one  hundred  and  one  persons.  From 
these  two  germs  has  sprung  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amounting  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  years  to  five  millions. 

Much  of  this  increase,  we  acknowledge,  was 
owing  to  emigration  from  foreign  countries;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  much  more  from  the 
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same  quarter,  on  account  of  the  present  high 
ground  on  which  our  country  stands.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  ventured  to  the  new, 
when  we  were  dependent  colonies — liable  to  be 
implicated  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  exposed 
to  the  immediate  hostilities  of  powerful  nations 
of  Indians,  we  may  expect  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  them  to  join  us,  in  our  present  situation, 
when  we  are  independent  States — detached  from 
Europe  and  free  from  all  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  hostile  neighbors,  either  civilized  or 
savage.  The  address  of  our  extended  empire  to 
the  old  world,  now  is:  "Come  unto  me  all  you 
that  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  obey  the 
call,  and  joining  their  interests  with  ours,  make 
emigration  a  more  plentiful  source  of  supply 
than  it  ever  was  in  any  preceding  period  of  our 
history. 

Judging  of  the  future,  by  the  past,  what  may  an 
infant,  born  this  day,  expect  to  see  in  case  of  his 
surviving  to  the  age  of  four-score  ?  What  do  our 
old  citizens  now  see,  compared  with  what  was 
the  population  of  this  country  in  the  days  of 
their  )^outh?  .  .  . 

Frigid,  indeed,  must  be  the  intellects  of  that 
man,  who  supposes  "That  the  possessions  of  the 
island  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  a  sHp  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  all  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  required;  and  that 
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all  beyond,  instead  of  being  a  national  benefit, 
is  a  national  incumbrance."  This  language  might 
apply  to  the  subjects  of  a  decrepit  empire,  whose 
population  was  stationary,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  enervated  by  sloth  and  luxury;  but 
is  very  unsuitable  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  heyday  of  youthful  blood,  who, 
with  minds  free  from  debasing  passions,  and 
bodies  strengthened  by  daily  labor,  are  capable 
of  such  multipHcation,  as  will  soon  fill  this  whole 
country  with  an  healthful,  active  progeny. 

D.  Ram,say,  An  Oration  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States   (Newport,  1804),  13-18  passim. 


14.    Confidence  in  the  Effect  of 

Truth    (1804) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

Jefferson  was  looked  upon  by  his  Federalist  opponents 
as  unreliable,  but  deserves  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men in  his  truth. 

Amidst  the  direct  falsehoods,  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  truth,  the  calumnies  and  the  insults 
resorted  to  by  a  faction  to  mislead  the  public 
mind,  and  to  overwhelm  those  entrusted  with  its 
interests,  our  support  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
proving voice  of  our  conscience  and  country,  in 
the  testimony  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  their 
confidence  is  not  shaken  by  these  artifices.  When 
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to  the  plaudits  of  the  honest  muhitude,  the  sober 
approbation  of  the  sage  in  his  closet  is  added,  it 
becomes  a  gratification  of  an  higher  order.  It 
is  the  sanction  of  wisdom  superadded  to  the 
voice  of  affection.  The  terms,  therefore,  in  which 
you  are  so  good  as  to  express  your  satisfaction 
with  the  cause  of  the  present  administration  can- 
not but  "give  me  great  pleasure.  I  may  err  in 
my  measures,  but  never  shall  deflect  from  the 
intention  to  fortify  the  public  liberty  by  every 
possible  means,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  few  to  riot  on  the  labors  of  the  many.  No 
experiment  can  be  more  interesting  than  that 
we  are  now  trying,  and  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  man  may  be  gov- 
erned by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first  object 
should  therefore  be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all  the 
avenues  to  truth.  The  most  effectual  hitherto 
found,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  there- 
fore, the  first  shut  up  by  those  who  fear  the 
investigation  of  their  actions.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  people  have  withstood  the  late  abuses 
of  the  press,  the  discernment  they  have  mani- 
fested between  truth  and  falsehood,  show  that 
they  may  safely  be  trusted  to  hear  everything  true 
and  false,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  be- 
tween them.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  impose 
on  their  senses,  or  dazzle  their  minds  by  pomp, 
splendor,  or  forms.  Instead  of  this  artificial,  how 
much  surer  's  that  real  respect,  which  results 
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from  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  the  habit  of 
bringing  everything  to  the  test  of  common  sense. 
I  hold  it,  therefore,  certain,  that  to  open  the 
doors  of  truth,  and  to  fortify  the  habit  of  test- 
ing everything  by  reason,  are  the  most  effectual 
manacles  we  can  rivet  on  the  hands  of  our  suc- 
cessors to  prevent  their  manacling  the  people  with 
their  own  consent.  The  panic  into  Vv^hich  they 
were  artfully  thrown  in  1798,  the  frenzy  which 
was  excited  in  them  by  their  enemies  against  their 
apparent  readiness  to  abandon  all  the  principles 
established  for  their  own  protection,  seemed  for 
awhile  to  countenance  the  opinions  of  those 
who  say  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  their  own 
government.  But  I  never  doubted  their  rallying; 
and  they  did  rally  much  sooner  than  I  expected. 
On  the  whole,  that  experiment  on  their  credulity 
has  confirmed  my  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
good  sense  and  virtue.  .  .  . 

Jefferson,  Writings  (N.  Y.,  1856),  IV.  548-549- 
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15.    Demand  for  Protection  to 

Neutral  Commerce   (1805) 

By  A  Committee  of  New  York  Merchants 

The  business  men,  especially  merchants  in  foreign 
trades,  suffered  great  losses  from  capture  of  American 
vessels. 

"They  have  been  suddenly  confounded  by  un- 
expected intelligence  of  the  arrestation,  on  the 
high  seas,  of  a  large  portion  of  their  property, 
which  had  been  embarked  with  the  most  unsus- 
pecting confidence.  The  feelings  of  your  me- 
morialists are  not  only  excited  by  the  losses 
which  they  have  actually  sustained,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  measure  insusceptible  of  previous 
calculation,  but,  also,  from  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  are  placed  with  respect  to 
future  commercial  operations. 

"In  the  recent  decision,  which  prohibits  an  im- 
porter of  colonial  produce  from  exporting  it  to 
Europe,  they  perceive  with  concern,  either  a 
migatory  and  vexatious  regulation,  or  a  meditated 
blozv  at  zvhat  they  deem  an  incontestible  and 
vahiahle  right. 

"If  the  arrival  of  a  ship  in  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs;  the  landing  of  the  cargo;  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  custom-house ;  the  payment  or  secur- 
ity of  duties,  do  not  terminate  a  voyage,  then  we 
confess  our  ignorance  on  a  point  which,  never 
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having  been  before  questioned,  has  been  assumed 
by  us  as  an  acknowledged  truth.  If  the  entry 
for  exportation;  the  embarkation  of  merchan- 
dise; the  reinspection  of  the  custom-house;  the 
bond  for  securing  a  dehvery  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  a  pubHc  clearance  do  not  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  voyage — then  we  are  yet  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

"But  these  embarrassments,  though  perplex- 
ing and  vexatious,  are  not  those  which  principally 
occasion  our  solicitude;  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  iclC  decisions  of  the  British  tribunals 
as  preliminary  steps  towards  a  system  for  con- 
trolling the  importations  and  exportations  of 
colonial  productions,  and  thereby  ANNIHILAT- 
ING THE  MOST  LUCRATIVE  BRANCHES 
OF  OUR  COMMERCE.  If  we  owed  this  trade 
solely  to  the  favour  of  Great  Britain,  still  we 
might  ask  what  urgent  motive,  what  imperious 
necessity,  required  that  the  favour  should  be 
resumed  at  a  period  when  our  commerce  was 
spread  over  the  ocean,  and  when  a  change  so 
essential  might  destroy  its  security,  and  subject 
us  to  incalculable  losses.  We  deny,  however,  that 
the  rights  of  commerce,  as  claimed  by  us  are  to 
be  deemed  favours ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
lazv  of  nations  is  other  than  a  temporary  rule, 
prescribed  by  an  arbitrary  will,  and  enforced  by 
power,  then  we  appeal  to  its  most  universal  and 
inviolable  principle  in  our  defence.  This  principle 
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is,  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral,  consisting  of 
articles  not  contraband  of  war,  in  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, employed  in  a  direct  trade  between  neutral 
countries  and  ports  of  a  belligerent  country  not 
invested  or  blockaded,  are  protected. 

"Whatever  theoretical  opinions  may  therefore 
have  been  advanced,  there  has  existed  no  such 
practical  rule;  which,  under  the  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  the  present  war,  must  infal- 
libly DESTROY  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

"With  these  preliminary  facts  in  view,  we  re- 
quest permission  to  detail  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  of  the  assumed  rule,  that 
neutrals  may  be  restrained  in  time  of  war  to  their 
accustomed  trade  in  time  of  peace.  The  injustice 
of  such  a  rule,  in  relation  to  the  United  States, 
will  be  most  manifest;  the  individuals  employed 
in  commerce  would  not  alone  be  affected:  all 
the  internal  relations  of  our  country  zvottld  be 
disturbed,  the  interests  of  those  districts  zvhich 
are  most  remote  from  our  principal  ports,  zvould, 
in  proportion  to  their  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies,  be  most  severely  depressed. 

"If  Great  Britain  permits  commerce  between 
her  subjects  and  the  colonies  of  her  enemies,  may 
we  not  with  the  consent  of  those  colonies,  partici- 
pate in  the  same  commerce?  If  our  commerce 
with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  may  now  be 
confined  to  the  system  established  in  time  of 
peace,  may  we  not  apprehend  that  the  principle 
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will  be   retaliated   in  respect   to  our  commerce 
with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain?    In  that  case, 

WHAT  CAN   ENSUE  BUT  WAR,  PILLAGE  AND  DEVAS- 
TATION ? 

"These  are  not  imaginary  suppositions.  They 
illustrate  the  most  important  principles  of  our 
commerce.  They  evince  the  necessity  of  a  circui- 
tous trade  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  great  value  of 
exports  of  our  own  native  productions,  by  which, 
alone,  we  acquire  the  power  to  liquidate  the  bal- 
ance against  us,  in  our  commerce  with  Great 
Britain;  they  demonstrate,  that  the  position 
against  which  zve  contend  is  not  a  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations.  The  law  of  nations  ordains  no 
rule,  which  is  unequal  and  unjust. 

"It  is,  however,  with  much  surprise,  that  we 
have  recently  discovered  that  the  very  circum- 
stances upon  which  our  hopes  of  security  were 
reposed,  have  been  urged  as  arguments  to  justify 
an  invasion  of  our  rights ;  and  that  having  totally 
suppressed  the  external  commerce  of  her  enemies, 
Great  Britain  is  now  counselled  to  appropriate 
to  herself  that  of  her  friends. 

"Surely  the  security  of  neutral  rights  ought 
not  to  diminish,  as  their  value  is  augmented. 
Surely  a  maritime  preponderancy  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  blockade  any  of  the  ports  of  its 
enemies,  conveys  no  just  title  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"In  the  list  of  our  complaints  we  cannot  for- 
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bear  to  enumerate  the  humiliating  and  oppres- 
sive conduct  of  ships  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  coasts  and  harbours.  We  respect  the  prin- 
ciple and  emulate  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
in  regard  to  her  own  jurisdiction:  and  we  wish 
merely  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  same  measure 
of  justice,  zvhich  she  exacts  from  others. 

"This  view  of  the  subject,  while  it  excites  our 
anxiety,  furnishes,  also,  a  resource  for  our  hopes ; 
we  wish  only  for  justice,  and  believing  that  a 
commercial  nation  which  disregards  justice, 
thereby  undermines  the  citadel  of  her  power ;  we 
rely  on  the  efifect  of  mutual  interests  and  wishes 
in  promoting  a  cordial  explanation  and  fair  ad- 
justment of  every  cause  of  misunderstanding;  in 
particular,  zve  rely  on  the  government  of  our 
country,  that  our  rights  will  not  be  abandoned, 
and  that  no  argument  in  favour  of  an  usurpa- 
tion will  ever  be  derived  from  our  acquiescence. 

"Your  memorialists  conclude  with  remarking, 
that  they  deem  the  present  situation  of  public 
affairs  to  be  peculiarly  critical  and  perilous ;  and 
such  as  requires  all  the  prudence,  the  wisdom  and 
the  energy  of  the  government,  supported  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  good  citizens.  By  mutual 
exertions,  under  the  benign  influence  of  provi- 
dence upon  this  hitherto  favoured  nation,  we 
hope  the  clouds  which  threaten  to  obscure  its 
prosperity  may  be  dispelled.  AND  WE  PLEDGE 
OUR  UNITED  SUPPORT  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
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!ALL  THE  MEASURES  ADOPTED  TO  VIN- 
DICATE AND  SECURE  THE  JUST  RIGHTS 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY."  .  .  . 

M.  Carey,  The  Olive  Branch   (Boston,  1815),  75-77. 


16.    Defense  by  Gunboat  System 

(1805) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

The  gunboat  system  was  a  cheap  means  of  defense, 
backed  up  by  Jefferson,  but  it  proved  a  failure. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Eppes  has  this  moment  put 
into  my  hands  your  letter  of  yesterday,  asking 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  gunboats  pro- 
posed to  be  built.  I  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating to  you  fully  my  whole  views  respecting 
them,  premising  a  few  words  on  the  system  of 
fortifications.  Considering  the  harbors  which, 
from  their  situation  and  importance,  are  entitled 
to  defence,  and  the  estimates  we  have  seen  of 
the  fortifications  planned  for  some  of  them,  this 
system  cannot  be  completed  on  a  moderate  scale 
for  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  nor  manned 
in  time  of  war,  with  less  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  in  peace,  two  thousand.  And  when  done  they 
avail  little ;  because  all  military  men  agree,  that 
wherever  a  vessel  may  pass  a  fort  without  tack- 
ing under  her  guns,  which  is  the  case  in  all  our 
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seaport  towns,  she  may  be  annoyed  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  advantages  of  the  position, 
but  can  never  be  prevented.  Our  own  experi- 
ence during  the  war  proved  this  on  different 
occasions.  Our  predecessors  have,  nevertheless, 
proposed  to  go  into  this  system,  and  had  com- 
menced it.  But  no  law  requiring  us  to  proceed, 
we  have  suspended  it. 

If  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  our 
harbors,  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  the 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie,  or  come 
to,  before  a  town,  to  injure  it.  Two  means  of 
doing  this  may  be  adopted  in  aid  of  each  other. 

1.  Heavy  cannon  on  travelling  carriages,  which 
may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  the  bank  or  beach 
most  convenient  for  dislodging  the  vessel.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  these  should  be  lent  to  each  sea- 
port town,  and  their  militia  trained  to  them.  The 
executive  is  authorized  to  do  this ;  it  has  been 
done  in  a  small  degree,  and  will  now  be  done 
more  competently. 

2.  Having  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or 
boats,  which  may  be  so  stationed  as  to  prevent 
a  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  or  force  her,  after 
entering,  to  depart.  There  are  about  fifteen  har- 
bors in  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  in  a 
state  of  substantial  defence.  The  whole  of  these 
would  require,  according  to  the  best  opinions, 
two  hundred  and  forty  gun-boats.  The  cost  was 
estimated  by  Captain  Rogers  at  two  thousand 
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dollars    each;    but    we    had    better    say    four 
thousand   dollars.      The   whole   would   cost   one 
million  of   dollars.     But  we   should  allow  our- 
selves ten  years  to  complete  it,  unless  circum- 
stances should  force  it  sooner.     There  are  three 
situations .  in   which   the   gun-boat   may    be.      I. 
Hauled   up    under   a    shed,    in   readiness   to   be 
launched  and  manned  by  the  seamen  and  militia 
of  the  town  on  short  notice.     In  this  situation 
she  costs  nothing  but  an  enclosure,  or  a  sentinel 
to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done  to  her.   2.  Afloat, 
and  with  men  enough  to  navigate  her  in  harbor 
and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  receiving' 
her  crew  from  the  town  on  short  warning.     In 
this  situation,  her  annual  expense  is  about  two 
thousand   dollars,   as   by   an   official   estimate   at 
the  end  of  this  letter.  3.  Fully  manned  for  action. 
Her   annual   expense   in  this   situation   is  about 
eight  thousand  dollars,  as  per  estimate  subjoined. 
When  there  is  general  peace,  we  should  probably 
keep  about  six  or  seven  afloat  in  the  second  situa- 
tion; their  annual  expense  twelve  to   fourteen 
thousand  dollars ;  the  rest  all  hauled  up.     When 
France  and  England  are  at  war,  we  should  keep, 
at  the  utmost,  twenty-five  in  the  second  situa- 
tion;  their  annual  expense,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars.   AVhen  we  should  be  at  war  ourselves,  some 
of  them  would  probably  be   kept  in  the  third 
situation,  at  an  annual  expense  of  eight  thousand 
dollars;  but   how   many,   must   depend   on   the 
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circumstances  of  the  war.  We  now  possess  ten, 
built  and  building.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
consulted,  that  fifteen  more  would  enable  us 
to  put  every  harbor  under  our  view  into  a  re- 
spectable condition;  and  that  this  should  limit 
the  views  of  the  present  year.  This  would  re- 
quire an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  I  suppose  that  the  best  way  of  limit- 
ing it,  without  declaring  the  number,  as  perhaps 
that  sum  would  build  more.  I  should  think  it 
best  not  to  give  a  detailed  report,  which  exposes 
our  policy  too  much.  A  bill,  with  verbal  ex- 
planations, will  suffice  for  the  information  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  whether  General  Wil- 
kinson would  approve  the  printing  of  this  paper. 
If  he  would,  it  would  be  useful.  .  .  . 

Jefferson,  Writings  (N.  Y,  1856),  IV.  567-569- 


17.    Need  of  Preparedness  for  the 

Militia   (1806) 

By  James  Monroe 

Monroe  as  Secretary  of  War  later  learned  still  more 
about  the  militia. 

I  HAVE  been  strongly  impressed  of  late,  more 
especially  by  what  occurred  in  Spain,  and  since 
my  return  here  by  the  conduct  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  the  Republicans  now  that  they  are  in 
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possession  of  the  government,  should  adopt  such 
arrangements  as  should  be  calculated  to  preserve 
its  principles  forever;  which  cannot  I  fear  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  such  an  organization  of 
force  by  which  I  mean  Militia,  and  in  a  certain 
moderate  degree  naval,  as  would  put  us  in  a 
situation  to  condemn  the  idea  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  give  some  protection  also  to  our  com- 
merce. Believe  me  if  this  is  not  done  we  shall 
fall  into  a  state  of  disorganization ;  one  popular 
tumult  will  be  followed  by  another,  which  will  be 
excited  and  led  by  unprincipled  men,  to  place 
themselves  again  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  would  prove 
fatal  to  us.  .  .  . 

In  my  judgment  the  moment  is  critical;  the 
danger  exists ;  is  imminent,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  without  delay.  We  must  take  the  so- 
ciety as  it  is,  which  is  too  much  an  European  one, 
and  provide  for  all  the  purposes  of  effective  gov- 
ernment. By  going  precisely  to  that  point,  the 
friends  of  free  government  will  have  the  means 
of  preserving  it.  The  organization  will  be 
theirs :  the  force  will  be  placed  in  every 
station  in  the  hands  of  those  who  merit  con- 
fidence. The  voice  of  faction  will  be  stifled ;  its 
leaders  despised  and  the  more  so  because  their 
views  have  been  seen  through  m  the  late  occur- 
rence, should  none  other  offer.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciples and  with  them  the  views  and  character  of 
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the  society,  will  be  moulded  and  formed  by  a 
correct  standard.  With  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  go  into 
detail  at  present;  my  idea  however  is  that  the 
whole  should  be  drawn  into  more  activity  an- 
nually than  has  yet  been  done ;  be  arm'd  and 
train'd,  be  furnish'd  with  tents  and  encamp  at 
least  a  fortnight  every  year,  and  that  the  general 
and  State  governments  be  connected  with  the 
plan  in  the  execution.  I  think  some  such  ar- 
rangement absolutely  necessary  to  our  security, 
and  that  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  other 
most  useful  purposes  than  merely  a  preparation 
for  defence.  The  point  to  which  the  naval  force 
might  be  carried,  seems  to  be  such  an  one,  as 
would  form  some  balance  against  the  ordinary 
detachments  of  these  powers,  in  our  seas  in  time 
of  war.  A  force  which  might  preserve  order  in 
our  ports,  and  even  impose  if  necessary  on  the 
neighbouring  Islands.  My  mind  has  given  in  to 
this  latter  idea  slowly  and  it  has  yielded  only  to 
the  strong  arguments,  which  experience  in  our 
affairs  has  furnished.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  few 
ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  would  give  us  more 
respect  with  all  the  governments  where  I  have 
been,  than  any  land  force  we  could  raise.  It  is 
by  the  means  which  we  have  of  injuring  them 
only  that  they  regard  us,  and  their  regard  is  pro- 
portioned to  those  means.  A  force  exterior,  dis- 
tinct from  the  society,  which  can  operate  without 
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discomposing  the  society,  is  always  an  argument 
of  great  weight  in  their  cabinet  consultations. 
They  are  infidels  'till  the  measure  is  executed, 
that  we  will  resort  to  any  other  than  such  as 
embargoes,  which  affect  us  as  much  as  them.  I 
think  that  such  a  plan  would  not  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  advantages  above  mentioned, 
but  would  prove  also  of  great  utility  in  point  of 
economy,  as  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  constant 
and  shameful  pillage  of  our  commerce  &c.  .  .  . 

Monroe,  Writings  (N.  Y.,  1900),  IV.  461-464  passim. 


18.    Defenselessness  of  the  United 

States   (1806) 
By  Fisher  Ames 

(See  note  above,  p.  80.)  During  attacks  on  our  neu- 
tral trade,  the  inability  of  the  country  to  defend  itself 
became  clear. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  science,  or  at 
least  the  practice,  of  war  has  greatly  changed 
since  Marlborough's  days.  In  1702  to  1709,  or 
1710,  he  fought  a  great  battle  on  a  plain  of  six 
miles  extent.  On  gaining  the  victory,  he  be- 
sieged a  fortress  as  big  as  an  Indian  trading  post, 
mined,  scaled,  battered,  and  fought  six  weeks  to 
take  it,  and  then  went  into  winter  quarters.  Thus 
the  war  went  on  campaign  after  campaign,  as 
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slowly  as  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  in  eight 
years  has  been  dug  thirty  miles. 

The  French  have  done  with  sieges  and  field- 
battles.  Posts  are  occupied  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier line  of  a  country.  If  the  hne  of  defence  be 
less  extensive,  they  pass  round  it;  if  weakened 
by  extent,  through  it.  An  immense  artillery, 
light,  yet  powerful,  rains  such  a  horrible  tempest 
on  any  part  that  is  to  be  forced,  that  the  defend- 
ers are  driven  back  before  the  charge  of  the  bay- 
onet is  resorted  to.  The  hues  once  forced,  the 
defending  army  falls  back,  takes  new  positions, 
and  again  loses  them  as  before.  Thus  a  country 
is  taken  possession  of  without  a  battle  and  a  brave 
people  wonder  and  blush  to  find  they  are  slaves. 

Is  not  this  invariable  and  yet  always  sur- 
prising result  owing  to  the  number,  spirit,  and 
discipline  of  the  French,  and  to  their  almost 
irresistible  superiority  of  artillery?  No  arts 
being  regarded,  every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier,  if 
his  master  chooses  to  call  him  into  the  ranks. 
Military  means  are,  therefore,  infinite.  Success 
and  the  national  character  have  supplied  the 
spirit  to  animate  this  mass.  The  opposers  of 
France  can  have  no  such  means.  Men  enjoying 
liberty  will  not  march  as  if  they  were  soldiers 
without  their  consent.  They  are  to  be  bought 
and  paid  for  at  a  dear  rate  before  they  will 
march.  Of  course  government  can  command 
means  to  buy  only  a  few  of  them; — a  scanty 
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force  is  collected,  impatient  of  discipline,  pining 
for  their  return  to  their  homes,  easily  discour- 
aged and  dispersed.  Why  then  should  we  won- 
der to  see  France  mistress  of  Europe? 

On  these  grounds  of  advantage  on  the  side  of 
France,  I  have  long  deemed  the  fate  of  Europe 
fixed  irreversibly,  unless  other  nations  can  be 
made  almost  as  military  as  she  is;  and  I  confide 
less  than  ever  in  the  possibility  of  this  change, 
or  at  least,  within  the  term  when  it  could  avail 
for  resistance. 

I  have  never  believed  the  volunteers  of  Eng- 
land worth  a  day's  rations  of  beef  to  the  island, 
if  invaded.  With  you,  I  have  assumed  it,  as  a 
thing  absolutely  certain,  that  they  would  be 
beaten  and  dispersed  by  one  hundred  thousand 
invading  Frenchmen.  Improved  as  the  military 
art  now  is,  and,  as  I  have  supposed,  far  beyond 
what  it  was  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  days, 
it  is  folly  at  all  times,  and  infatuation  in  time  of 
danger,  to  consider  militia  as  capable  of  defend- 
ing a  country.  My  hope  has  been  that  England 
would  array  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
regulars,  and  perfect  their  discipHne  without  de- 
lay. Without  a  great  land  force,  I  now  think 
with  you,  she  is  in  extreme  danger. 

After  her  fall,  ours  would  not  cost  Bonaparte 

a  blow.     We  are  prostrate  already,  and  of  all 

men  on  earth  the  fittest  to  be  slaves.     Even  our 

darling  avarice  would  not  make  a  week's  resist- 
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ance  to  tribute,  if  the  name  were  disguised; 
and  I  much  doubt  whether,  if  France  were 
lord  of  the  navies  of  Europe,  we  should  reluct 
at  that,  or  even  at  the  appellation  and  condition 
of  Helots. 

A  navy,  if  we  had  one,  might  hinder  this  in- 
vader from  coming  over.  But  if  he  comes,  he 
will  be  our  master,  if  we  have  nothing  but  militia 
with  small  arms  to  oppose  his  march.  Indeed 
his  march  would  be  a  quiet  procession,  through 
the  centre  of  the  States,  from  Norfolk  to  New 
York,  a  little  disturbed,  and  not  at  all  obstructed 
by  myriads  of  popping  militia.  Such  an  enemy 
could  get  horses  by  stripping  Long  Island,  the 
eastern  shore,  and  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

Our  patriots  too  would,  no  doubt,  supply 
them  for  a  good  price.  The  light  artillery  they 
would  bring  with  them;  and  as  the  French 
stow  men  as  thick  in  their  ships  as  the  Guinea 
traders  do  their  negro  slaves,  they  could  bring 
over  fifty  thousand  troops  and  twenty  thousand 
dismounted  dragoons.  What  could  we  do  but 
join  Duane  in  lamenting  that  we  had  so  long  suf- 
fered anglo-federal  presses  to  provoke  the  great 
nation  ? 

Apropos  of  Duane,  how  audaciously  insolent 
he  is  on  that  subject ! 

These  are  my  grounds  for  showing  that,  un- 
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less  we  prepare,  and  on  a  great  scale,  we  must 
submit  when  our  English  defenders  give  out. 

I  really  wish  you  would  examine  this  perhaps 
obscure  sketch  of  the  grounds  of  my  military  no- 
tions, to  convince  Mr.  Giles  how  defenceless  we 
are,  and  how  fallacious  are  his  popular  ideas. 
The  sing-song  of  Bunker  Hill  Yankee  heroes  will 
not  do  against  the  French.  They  understand  their 
trade.  An  inferior  army,  even  of  regulars,  would 
be  exposed,  would  be  sure  to  have  its  flank 
turned ;  and  thus  a  victory  v/ould  be  won  without 
a  chance  to  fight.  With  a  numerous  cavalry, 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  running  away.  Is 
any  country,  then,  more  conquerable  than  the 
United  States,  from  New  York  southward? 
Even  our  Yankee  land,  though  abounding  in 
strong  posts,  would  be  destitute  of  men  and 
means  to  occupy  and  maintain  them.  My  idea 
would  be,  that  the  utmost  energies  of  the  United 
States  should  be  called  forth  to  equip  a  power- 
ful fleet  of  ships  of  the  Hne,  and  that  salt  duties, 
interior  and  direct  house  taxes  should  be  resumed 
or  augmented,  to  array  a  considerable  body  of 
artillerists,  and  a  military  school  of  engineers, 
&c.,  and  regiments  enough  to  supply  officers ;  the 
complement  of  men  to  be  small.  On  the  whole, 
a  less  number  than  twelve  thousand  I  should 
think  unsafe  to  trust  to.  If  any  fears  of  the 
danger  to  liberty  should  arise  from  such  an  army, 
have  a  select  militia,  three  times  as  numerous, 
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of  yeomanry,  encamped  yearly  in  such  numbers 
as  would  teach  discipline,  and  let  that  be  perfect. 
To  that  end,  there  must  be  martial  law  in  the 
camp. 

I  well  know  that  all  this  is  moonshine,  and 
that  embarrassments  in  executing  so  great  a  plan 
would  arise.  The  people  would  think  it  madness ; 
the  federalists  v/ould  be  as  much  afraid  of  arming 
as  the  democrats.  I  know  too,  as  a  consequence 
of  all  this,  that  we  fall  when  the  navy  of  our 
unthanked  champion  is  withdrawn.  Fifty  thou- 
sand real  soldiers  might  make  us  safe;  and  we 
might  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  navy  to  block 
up  Cadiz,  Brest,  and  Toulon,  whenever  England 
makes  peace,  and  our  danger  from  France  should 
make  it  necessary. 

Fisher  Ames,  Works  (Boston,  1854),  I.  364-389 
passim. 


19.    Dangers  from  Foreign 
Aggression   (1806) 

By  Timothy  Pickering 

(See  note,  p.  72.)     A  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
invasion  by   foreign  powers. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  cover- 
ing the  Gibraltar  account  of  the  action.    This  I 
had  before  seen,  and  have  not  reviewed  it;  but 
without  seeing  any  cause  to  change  the  opinion 
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I  originally  formed  upon  the  first  reading  of 
Admiral  CoUingwood's  letter  of  October  226.. 
At  the  instant  of  doing  which  I,  with  pieces 
of  paper  arranged  on  a  table,  exhibited  to  the 
gentlemen  of  our  family  the  disposition  of  both 
fleets,  which  afterwards  I  sketched  on  paper  and 
transmitted  to  you.  I  made  that  arrangement 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest.  We  all  cordially 
rejoiced  at  the  issue  of  a  glorious  battle,  in  which 
the  superior  naval  skill  and  prowess  of  the  sons 
of  our  ancestors  were  displayed  against  the 
fxcet  of  a  power  w^hich.  urged  by  immeasurable 
ambition,  was  bestriding  the  tvorld  like  a  Colos- 
sus. We  rejoiced  at  an  event,  interposed  by 
Providence,  to  counterbalance  in  some  degree  the 
unexampled  success  of  the  French  Emperor  on 
the  continent,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  have 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  designs  against 
England;  and  these  accomplished  he  would  have 
become  lord  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
and  we,  the  United  States,  must  of  course,  like 
Spain  and  Holland,  have  become  his  tributaries, 
if  not  provinces  of  France.  Much  therefore  as 
England  has  injured  us,  we  enjoyed  her  naval 
triumph,  viewing  her  as  a  shield  interposed  be- 
tween the  sword  of  France  and  the  security  of 
the  civilized  world.  England  can  annoy  our  com- 
merce, but  her  utmost  efforts  would  not  en- 
danger our  internal  safety  and  our  inde- 
pendence. .  .  . 
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Who  can,  at  this  time,  cast  his  eye  on  the  Euro- 
pean States,  and  in  that  extensive  group  see 
Britain  strugghng  for  existence,  and  magnani- 
rnousl}^  opposing  herself  to  a  power  which 
threatens,  and  with  a  rod  of  iron,  to  rule  the 
world,  and  not  bid  her  God-speed?  Who  can 
think  of  "France,  lord  of  the  navies  as  well  as 
the  armies  of  Europe,"  and  not  contemplate 
America  as  one  of  her  provinces?  Even  some 
Democrats  anticipate  that  event  with  horror.  And 
what  but  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  presents  a 
shield  of  defence  or  the  hope  of  safety?  Let 
that  navy  be  destroyed,  and,  without  "a  turnpike 
road  from  Calais  to  Dover,"  that  island  would 
soon  be  governed  by  a  French  Viceroy.  You  dp 
not  think  so;  you  believe  (for  I  presume  you 
expressed  the  sentiments  to  which  I  allude,  and 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  ''Centinel")  that  the 
wish  of  Britain  should  be  to  have  a  numerous 
French  army  landed  on  her  shores,  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  destroy  them.  But  such 
an  event  I  have  always  dreaded.  British  sailors 
are  as  brave  as  our  own  (no  braver,  as  the  early 
operations  of  the  American  naval  war,  as  well 
as  our  maritime  expeditions  against  France  in 
1798,  and  recently  against  Tripoli,  have  served 
to  demonstrate),  and  her  inexperienced  and  un- 
disciplined landsmen  are,  doubtless,  equal  to  our 
own  militia.  But  what  a  figure  would  the  latter 
make  against  a  veteran  army  of  Frenchmen,  com- 
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manded  by  generals  trained  up  under  Moreau 
and  Bonaparte?  Even  when  resisting  the  weak 
and  sluggish  British  generals,  in  how  few  in- 
stances did  they  maintain  their  ground  during  our 
Revolutionary  war?  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  when  did  any  considerable  number 
embodied  stand  more  than  one  fire,  unless  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  our  regular  dis- 
ciplined troops  ?  The  people  of  this  country  when 
talking  of  a  well-disciplined  militia  constituting 
the  only  safe,  while  they  deem  it  an  adequate  de- 
fence, deceive  themselves.  Such  a  militia  never 
did  exist  on  the  globe,  unless  Switzerland,  prior 
to  the  year  1700,  formed  an  exception.  Cer- 
tainly the  Continental  army  in  the  two  or  three 
first  years  of  the  war  Avere  better  disciplined 
than  any  militia  that  can  be  named;  yet  still 
further  discipline,  and  actual  experience  in  war- 
fare, were  essential  to  place  them,  on  a  par  with 
our  enemies.  We  heard  much  of  the  little  bands 
of  militia  under  Morgan,  Sumpter,  and  Marion, 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  they  really  did  themselves 
and  their  country  honor;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  these,  though  denominated  militia, 
were  in  reality  veteran  soldiers,  irregular  indeed, 
but  rendered  brave  by  continued  hardships  and 
dangers ;  in  their  own  countries,  fighting  for  their 
immediate  property,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  an 
enemy,  often  cruel,  that  had  driven  them  from 
their  homes. 
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If  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
safely  landed  in  England,  after  the  first  gen- 
eral battle  (in  which,  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
victors),  in  one  fortnight  they  would  occupy 
the  most  commanding  positions,  from  the  Chan- 
nel to  the  borders  of  Scotland  The  first  dis- 
comforture  would  produce  a  panic,  and  before 
the  people  could  have  time  to  recollect  them- 
selves they  would  be  disarmed.  Scotland  would 
be  subdued  at  leisure.  The  conquest  by  land 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  surrender  of  the  fleet. 
Ireland  by  this  time  would  have  risen  to  have 
opened  her  arms  to  embrace  the  victors. 

Charles  W.  Upham  The  Life  'of  Timothy  Pickering 
(Boston,  1873),  IV.  106-109  passim. 


20.    Objection  to  Naval  War   (1806) 
By  Representative  John  Randolph 

Randolph,  a-iree  lance,  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia. 

I  AM  perfectly  aware,  that  upon  entering  on 
this  subject,  we  go  into  it  manacled,  handcuffed, 
and  tongue-tied.  Gentlemen  know  that  our  lips 
are  sealed  on  subjects  of  momentous  foreign  re- 
lations, which  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
present  question,  and  which  would  serve  to  throw 
a  great  light  on  it  in  every  respect  relevant  to  it. 
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I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  hobble  over  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  my  fettered  limbs  and  palsied 
tongue  will  enable  me  to  do  it.    .    .    . 

If  war  is  necessary;  if  we  have  reached  this 
point,  let  us  have  war.  But  while  1  have  life,  I 
will  never  consent  to  these  incipient  war 
measures,  which  in  their  commencement  breathe 
nothing  but  peace,  though  they  plunge  us  at  last 
into  war.    .     ,     . 

But  we  are  asked,  are  we  willing  to  bend  the 
neck  to  England ;  to  submit  to  her  outrages  ?  No, 
sir ;  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to 
tell  gentlemen  what  we  will  do  to  vindicate  the 
violation  of  our  flag  on  the  ocean,  when  they  shall 
have  told  us  what  they  have  done,  in  resentment 
of  the  violation  of  the  actual  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  Spain,  the  true  territory  of  the 
United  States,  not  your  new-fangled  country  over 
the  Mississippi,  but  the  good  old  United  States, — 
part  of  Georgia,  of  the  old  thirteen  states, 
where  citizens  have  been  taken,  not  from  our 
ships,  but  from  our  actual  territory.  When  gentle- 
men have  taken  the  padlock  from  our  mouths,  I 
will  never  consent  to  go  to  war  for  that  which 
I  cannot  protect.  I  deem  it  no  sacrifice  of  dignity 
to  say  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep,  we  are  un- 
able to  contend  with  you  in  your  own  element, 
but  if  you  come  within  our  actual  limits,  we  will 
shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  defence.  In 
such  an  event,  I  would  feel,  not  reason ;  and  obey 
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an  impulse  which   never  has — which  never  can 
deceive  me.    .     .     , 

Great  Britain  has  been  too  long  at  war  with 
the  three  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  not  to  have  learnt  how  to  protect  her 
trade.  She  can  afiford  convoy  to  it  all ;  she  has 
eight  hundred  ships  in  commission:  the  navies 
of  her  enemies  are  annihilated.  .  .  .  She  has 
driven  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from  the 
ocean.  Their  m^arine  is  no  more.  I  verily  believe 
that  ten  English  ships  of  the  line  would  not  de- 
cline a  meeting  with  the  combined  fleets  of  those 
nations.  I  forewarn  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  constituents  of  Salem,  that  all 
their  golden  hopes  are  vain.  I  forewarn  them  of 
the  exposure  of  their  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (or  nov/  doubling  it)  to  capture  and 
confiscation ;  of  their  unprotected  sea-port  towns, 
exposed  to  contribution  or  bombardment.  Are 
we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a  set  of  men, 
who,  in  six  weeks  after  its  commencement,  may 
be  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  us  in  the 
country?  ... 

But  this  is  not  my  only  objection  to  entering 
upon  this  naval  warfare.  I  am  averse  to  a  naval 
war  with  any  nation  whatever.  I  was  opposed 
to  the  naval  war  of  the  last  administration,  and 
I  am  as  ready  to  oppose  a  naval  war  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  should  they  meditate  such  a 
measure.  What!  shall  this  great  mammoth  of  the 
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American  forest  leave  his  native  element,  and 
plunge  into  the  water  in  a  mad  contest  with  the 
shark?  Let  him  beware  that  his  proboscis  is  not 
bitten  off  in  the  engagement.  Let  him  stay  on 
shore,  and  not  be  excited  by  the  muscles  and 
perriwinkles  on  the  strand,  or  political  bears,  in 
a  boat  to  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Gen- 
tlemen say,  will  you  not  protect  your  violated 
rights  ?  and  I  say,  why  take  to  water,  where  you 
can  neither  fight  nor  swim  ?  Look  at  France ;  see 
her  vessels  stealing  from  port  to  port,  on  her  own 
coast;  and  remember  that  she  is  the  first  mili- 
tary power  of  the  earth,  and  as  a  naval  people, 
second  only  to  England.  Take  away  the  British 
navy,  and  France  to-morrow  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
ocean.  .  .  . 

Let  the  battle  of  Actium  be  once  fought,  and 
the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  The  Atlantic,  deep  and  wide  as 
it  is,  will  prove  just  as  good  a  barrier  against  his 
ambition,  if  directed  against  you,  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  power  of  the  Caesars.  Do  I  mean, 
whep  I  say  so,  to  crouch  to  the  invader?  No,  I 
will  meet  him  at  the  water's  edge,  and  fight  every 
inch  of  ground  from  thence  to  the  mountains, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi.  But  after 
tamely  submitting  to  an  outrage  on  your  domicile, 
will  you  bully  and  look  big  at  an  insult  on  your 
flag  three  thousand  miles  off? 

But,  sir,  I  have  yet  a  more  cogent  reason 
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against  going  to  war  for  the  honor  of  the  flag  in 
the  narrow  seas,  or  any  other  maritime  punctilio. 
It  springs  from  my  attachm.ent  to  the  principles 
of  the  government  under  which  I  live.  I  declare, 
in  the  face  of  day,  that  this  government  was  not 
instituted  for  the  purposes  of  offensive  war.  No ; 
it  was  framed,  to  use  its  own  language,  for  the 
common  defence  and  the  general  welfare,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  offensive  war.  .  .  .  I 
fear,  if  you  go  into  a  foreign  war  for  a  circuitous 
unfair  carrving-trade,  you  will  come  out  without 
your  constitution.  Have  you  not  contractors 
enough  in  this  House?  Or  do  you  want  to  be 
overrun  and  devoured  by  commissaries,  and  all 
the  vermin  of  contract  ?  I  fear,  sir,  that  what  are 
called  the  energy-men  will  rise  up  again — men 
who  will  burn  the  parchment.  We  shall  be  told 
that  our  government  is  too  free  ;  or,  as  they  would 
say,  weak  and  inefficient.  Much  virtue,  sir,  in 
terms.  That  we  must  give  the  President  power  to 
call  forth  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  to 
filch  the  last  shilling  from  our  pockets — to  drain 
the  last  drop  of  blood  from  our  veins.  I  am 
against  giving  this  power  to  any  man,  be  he  who 
he  may.  The  American  people  must  either  with- 
hold this  power,  or  resign  their  liberties.  There 
is  no  other  alternative.  Nothing  but  the  most  im- 
perious necessity  will  justify  such  a  grant.  And 
is  there  a  powerful  enemy  at  our  doors  ?  you  may 
begin  with  a  first  consul ;  from  that  chrysalis  state 
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he  soon  becomes  an  emperor.  You  have  your 
choice.  It  depends  upon  your  election,  whether 
you  will  be  a  free,  happy,  and  united  people  at 
home,  or  the  light  of  your  executive  majesty 
shall  beam  across  the  Atlantic,  in  one  general 
blaze  of  the  public  liberty.  .  .  . 

You  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  this  necessary 
branch  of  your  navigation,  and  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest,  whose  handmaid  it  is,  to  jeopardize 
your  best  interests,  for  a  circuitous  commerce,  for 
the  fraudulent  protection  of  belligerent  property 
under  your  neutral  flag.  Will  you  be  goaded  by 
the  dreaming  calculations  of  insatiate  avarice,  to 
stake  your  all  for  the  protection  of  this  trade  ?  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  probable  effects  of  war  on 
the  price  of  our  produce ;  severely  as  we  must 
feel,  we  may  scuffle  through  it.  I  speak  of  its  re- 
action on  the  constitution.  .  .  . 

But  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. What  is  national  law,  but  national  power 
guided  by  national  interest?  You  yourselves  ac- 
knowledge and  practise  upon  this  principle  where 
you  can,  or  where  you  dare;  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  for  instance.  I  might  give  another  and 
more  forcible  illustration.  Will  the  learned  lum- 
ber of  your  libraries  add  a  ship  to  your  fleet,  or  a 
shilling  to  your  revenue?  Will  it  pay  or  maintain 
a  single  soldier?  And  will  you  preach  and  prate 
of  violations  of  your  neutral  rights,  when  you 
tamely  and  meanly  submit  to  the  violation  of  your 
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territory?  Will  you  collar  the  stealer  of  your 
sheep,  and  let  him  escape  that  has  invaded  the 
repose  of  your  fireside ;  has  insulted  your  wife 
and  children  under  your  own  roof?  This  is  the 
heroism  of  truck  and  traffic — the  public  spirit  of 
sordid  avarice.  Great  Britain  violates  your  flag 
on  the  high  seas.  What  is  her  situation?  Con- 
tending, not  for  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk,  for 
Quebec,  or  Pondicherry,  but  for  London  and 
W^estminster — for  life.  Her  enemy  violating  at 
will,  the  territories  of  other  nations — acquiring 
thereby  a  colossal  power,  that  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  her  rival.  But  she  has  one  vulnerable 
point  to  the  arms  of  her  adversary,  which  she 
covers  with  the  ensigns  of  neutrahty.  She  draws 
the  neutral  flag  over  the  heel  of  Achilles.  And  can 
you  ask  that  adversary  to  respect  it  at  the  expense 
of  her  existence? — and  in  favor  of  whom? — an 
enemy  that  respects  no  neutral  territory  of 
Europe,  and  not  even  your  own  ?    .    .    . 

Moore,  American  Eloquence   (N.  Y.,  1864),  II.  160- 
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21.    Right  of  Neutral  Trade   (1806) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

A  brief  statement  of  the  right  of  the  United  States 

to  trade  with  belHgerents  while  at  war  with  each  other. 

The  rights  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  commercial 
intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  dominions  of 
a  belligerent  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try (with  the  exception  of  blockaded  ports  and 
contraband  of  war)  was  believed  to  have  been 
decided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  by  the  sentence  of  their  commissioners 
mutually  appointed  to  decide  on  that  and  other 
questions  of  difference  between  the  two  nations, 
and  by  the  actual  payment  of  the  damages 
awarded  by  them  against  Great  Britain  for 
the  infractions  of  that  right.  When,  there- 
fore, It  was  perceived  that  the  same  principle  was 
revived  with  others  more  novel  and  extending 
the  injury,  instructions  were  given  to  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court 
of  London,  and  remonstrances  duly  made  by  him 
on  this  subject,  as  will  appear  by  documents 
transmitted  herewith.  These  were  followed  by  a 
partial  and  temporary  suspension  only,  without 
any  disavowal  of  the  principle.  He  has  there- 
fore been  Instructed  to  urge  this  subject  anew, 
to  bring  It  more  fully  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and 
to  Insist  on  rights  too  evident  and  too  important 
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to  be  surrendered.  In  the  meantime  the  evil  is 
proceeding  under  adjudications  founded  on  the 
principle  which  is  denied.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  subject  presents  itself  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

On  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  our  re- 
monstrances have  never  been  intermitted.  A  hope 
existed  at  one  moment  of  an  arrangement  which 
might  have  been  submitted  to,  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  the  practice,  though  relaxed  at  times 
in  the  distant  seas,  has  been  constantly  pursued 
in  those  in  our  neighborhood.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  reclamations  on  this  subject  have  been 
urged  will  appear  in  an  extract  from  instruc- 
tions to  our  minister  at  London  now  communi- 
cated. 

Richardson,  Messages  of  the  Presidents  (Washing- 
ton, 1899),  V.  395. 


22.    Columbus's  Vision   (1807) 

By  Joel  Barlow 

(See  note  above,  p.  77.)     An  example  of  the  turgid 
political  poetry  of  the  period. 

As  o'er  the  canvaf  s,  when  the  mailer's  mind, 
Glows  with  a  future  landfcape,  well  defign'd, 
While  gardens,  vales  and  ftreets  and  flrudures 
rife, 
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A  new  creation  to  his  kindling  eyes ; 
He  fmiles  o'er  all ;  and,  in  delightful  Urife, 
The  pencil  moves,  and  calls  the  whole  to  life. 
So,  while  the  great  Columbus  flood  fublime, 
And  faw  wild  nature  clothe  the  tracklefs  clime; 
The   green  banks   heave,   the   winding  currents 

pour, 
The  bays  and  harbours  cleave  the  yielding  fliore, 
The  champaigns  fpread,  the  folemn  groves  arife, 
And  the   rough  mountains   lengthen   round  the 

fkies, 
Through  all  the  fcene,  he  traced  with  fkillful  ken 
The  unform'd  feats  and  future  walks  of  men; 
Mark'd    where    the    fields    fhould    bloom,    and 

llreamers  play, 
And   towns    and   empires    claim   their   peaceful 

f  way ; 
When,  fudden  waken'd  by  the  Angel's  hand. 
They  rofe  in  pomp  around  the  cultured  land. 

In  weftern  wilds,  where  ftill  the  natives  tread, 
From,  f ea  to  f ea  an  inland  commerce  fpread ; 
O'er  the  dim  ftreams  and  thro'  the  gloomy  grove, 
The    trading    bands    their    cumberous    burdens 

move; 
Where  furrs  and  fkins,  and  all  the  exhaufllefs 

ftore 
Of  midland  realms  defcended  to  the  fliore. 

Where    fummer's    funs,    along    the    northern 

coaft. 
With  feeble  force  difTolve  the  chains  of  froft, 
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Prolific  waves  the  fcaly  nations  trace, 
And  tempt  the  toils  of  man's  laborious  race. 
Through  rich  Peruvian  flrands,  beneath  the  tide, 
Their  rocks  of  pearl  and  fparkling  pebbles  hide ; 
Lured  by  the  gaudy  prize,  the  adventurous  train 
Plunge   the   dark   deep   and   brave   the    furging 

main; 
Whole  realms  of  Haves  the  dangerous  labours 

dare, 
To  ftud  a  f ceptre  or  emblaze  a  ftar : 
Yet  wealthier  Itores  thefe  genial  tides  difplay. 
And  buiy  throngs  with  nobler  fpoils  repay. 
The  hero  faw  the  hardy  hofls  advance, 
Call  the  long  line  and  aim  the  barbed  lance ; 
Load  the  deep  floating  barks,  and  bear  abroad 
To  each  far  clime  the  life-fufliaining  food; 
While  growing   fwarms  by  nature's  hand   fup- 

plied. 
People  the  fhoals  and  fill  the  exhaufllefs  tide. 
Where  fouthern  ftreams  thro'  broad  favannahs 

bend, 
The  rice-clad  vales  their  verdant  rounds  extend ; 
Tobago's  plant  its  leaf  expanding  yields, 
The  maize  luxuriant  clothes  a  thoufand  fields ; 
Steeds,  herds  and  flocks  o'er  northern  regions 

rove. 
Embrown  the  hill  and  wanton  thro'  the  grove ; 
The  wood-lands  wide  their  fl;urdy  honours  bend. 
The  pines,  the  live-oaks  to  the  fhores  defcend ; 
Along  the  ftrand  unnumber'd  keels  arife, 
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The  huge  hulls  heave,  and  mafts  afcend  the  fkies  ; 
Launch'd  in  the  deep,  o'er  eaftern  waves  they  fly, 
Feed  every  ille  and  diftant  lands  fupply.  .  .  . 

Joel   Barlow,   The    Vision   of   Columbus    (Hartford, 
1787),  201-303  passim. 


23.    Vessels  of  War  Ordered  Out 

of  Our  Ports   (1807) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

This  proclamation  was  caused  by  the  capture  of  the 
United  States  ship  Chesapeake  and  the  impressment  of 
part  of  her  crew  by  a  British  cruiser. 

During  the  wars  which  for  some  time  have 
unhappily  prevailed  among  the  powers  of  Europe 
the  United  States  of  America,  firm  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  have  endeavored,  by  justice,  by  a 
regular  discharge  of  all  their  national  and  social 
duties,  and  by  every  friendly  office  their  situation 
has  admitted,  to  maintain  with  all  the  beUigerents 
their  accustomed  relations  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  commercial  intercourse.  ...  A  free 
use  of  their  harbors  and  waters,  the  means  of  re- 
fitting and  of  refreshment,  of  succor  to  their 
sick  and  suffering,  have  at  all  times  and  on  equal 
principles  been  extended  to  all,  and  this,  too^ 
amidst  a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of  insubor- 
dination to  the  laws,  of  violence  to  the  persons, 
and  of  trespasses  on  the  property  of  our  citizens 
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committed  by  officers  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  received  among  us.    In  truth,  these  abuses 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with   few  ex- 
ceptions, become  habitual  to  the  commanders  of 
the  British  armed  vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts 
and  frequenting  our  harbors.     They  have  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  representations  to  their 
Government.     Assurances  have  been  given  that 
proper  orders  should  restrain  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  rights  and  of  the  respect  due  to 
a  friendly  nation;  but  those  orders  and  assur- 
ances have  been  without  effect — no  instance  of 
punishment  for  past  wrongs  has  taken  place.   At 
length  a  deed  transcending  all  we  have  hitherto 
seen  or  suft'ered  brings  the  public  sensibility  to  a 
serious  crisis  and  our  forbearance  to  a  necessary 
pause.     A  frigate  of  the  United  States,  trusting 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her  harbor  on  a 
distant  service,  has  been  surprised  and  attacked 
by  a  British  vessel  of  superior  force — one  of  a 
squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters  and  covering 
the  transaction — and  has  been  disabled  from  serv- 
ice, with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded.     This  enormity  was  not  only  without 
provocation  or  justifiable  cause,  but  was  com- 
mitted with   the  avowed  purpose  of   taking  by 
force  from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States  a 
part  of  her  crew :  and  that  no  circumstance  might 
be  wanting  to  mark  its  character,  it  had  been 
previously  ascertained  that  the  seamen  demanded 
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were  native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing effected  her  purpose,  she  returned  to  anchor 
with  her  squadron  within  our  jurisdiction.  Hos- 
pitaHty  under  such  circumstances  ceases  to  be 
a  duty,  and  a  continuance  of  it  with  such  un- 
controlled abuses  would  tend  only,  by  multiply- 
ing injuries  and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  This  extreme  resort 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  both,  as  it 
is  to  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light  the  subject  can  not  but  present  itself 
to  that  government  and  strengthen  the  motives  to 
an  honorable  reparation  of  the  wrong  which  has 
been  done,  and  to  that  effectual  control  of  its 
naval  commanders  which  alone  can  justify  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  those  hospitalities  it  is  now  constrained  to 
discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circumstances  and  of 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  regulate  its  own 
police,  to  provide  for  its  peace  and  for  the  safety 
of  its  citizens,  and  consequently  to  refuse  the  ad- 
mission of  armed  vessels  into  its  harbors  or 
waters,  either  in  such  numbers  or  of  such  de- 
scriptions as  are  inconsistent  with  these  or  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws,  I 
have  thought  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the  authori- 
ties specially  given  by  law,  to  issue  this  my  proc- 
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lamation,  hereby  requiring  all  armed  vessels  bear- 
ing commissions  ulider  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  now  within  the  harbors  or  waters  of  the 
United  States  immediately  and  without  any  de- 
lay to  depart  from  the  same,  and  interdicting  the 
entrance  of  all  the  said  harbors  and  waters  to  the 
said  armed  vessels  and  to  all  others  bearing  com- 
missions under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
fail  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  or  if  they  or  any 
others,  so  interdicted  shall  hereafter  enter  the 
harbors  or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do  in  that  case 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  them,  or  any  of  them, 
their  officers  or  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  sup- 
plies and  aid  from  being  furnished  to  them,  or 
any  of  them.  .  .  . 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  (Washington, 
1899),  I-  422-423. 
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CHAPTER   XF  — AMERICAN  NEUTRAL 
TRADE  (1807-1811) 

A  cruel  test  of  the  young  Republic  zvas  the 
fury  of  the  European  war,  and  the  aggressions 
on  American  trade  during  the  second  and  final 
stage  of  Napoleon's  grasp  at  Empire.  To  that 
subject  and  to  the  related  subjects  of  war,  peace, 
and  preparation,  most  of  the  extracts  in  this 
chapter  are  devoted.  The  merchants  and  ship- 
pers protested  zvith  all  their  might  against  the 
hardships  of  neutral  vessels,  which  zvere  seised 
under  paper  blockades  and  subjected  to  unrea- 
sonable extension  of  contraband,  to  declaration 
of  a  paper  blockade  and  other  unlawful  devices, 
especially  the  British  Orders  in  Council  and  the 
French  Decrees,  zvhich  have  been  paralleled  in 
our  own  times.  Jefferson's  policy  of  an  embargo, 
zvhich  zvas  practically  a  sort  of  boycott,  broke 
down  in  i8op,  and  after  that  the  United  States 
had  nothing  but  a  makeshift  and  fluctuating  sys- 
tem, zvhich  did  much  harm  to  American  trade 
and  little  good.  Among  the  strongest  writers  on 
various  phases  of  this  subject  are  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Jefferson,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Clay. 
John  Randolph  took  zvhat  zvotdd  nozv  be  called  a 
pacifist  ground;  and  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachu- 
setts openly  declared  the  right  of  his  State  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union  if  Congress  persisted  in  ad- 
mitting Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  thus  en- 
large the  power  of  the  South  and  West.  The 
shipping  section  in  the  North  and  the  agricid- 
tural  section  in  the  South,  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement;  and  the  force  and  eMciency  of  the 
Government  was  accordingly  zveakened. 


FroJii  a  painting  by  G.  Sttiart. 


I.    British  Policy  of  Blocking 
Neutral  Trade   (1808) 
Bv  John  Quincy  Adams 

(See  note  above,  p.  36.)     A  protest  against  infringe- 
ments of  neutral  trade. 

Between  this  unqualified  submission,  and  of- 
fensive resistance  against  the  war  upon  maritime 
neutrality  waged  by  the  concurring  decrees  of  all 
the  great  belligerent  powers,  the  embargo  was 
adopted,  and  has  been  hitherto  continued.  So 
far  was  it  from  being  dictated  by  France,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  withdraw,  and  has  withdrawn 
from  within  her  reach  all  the  means  of  compul- 
sion which  her  subsequent  decrees  would  have 
put  in  her  possession.  It  has  added  to  the  motives 
both  of  France  and  England,  for  preserving  peace 
with  us,  and  has  diminished  their  inducements 
to  war.  It  has  lessened  their  capacities  of  inflict- 
ing injury  upon  us,  and  given  us  some  preparation 
for  resistance  to  them.  It  has  taken  from  their 
violence  the  lure  of  interest.  It  has  dashed  the 
philter  of  pillage  from  the  lips  of  rapine.  That 
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it  is  distressing  to  ourselves — that  it  calls  for  the 
fortitude  of  a  people,  determined  to  maintain 
their  rights,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  the  only 
alternative  was  between  that  and  war.  Whether 
it  will  yet  save  us  from  that  calamity,  cannot  be 
determined,  but  if  not,  it  will  prepare  us  for 
the  further  struggle  to  which  we  may  be  called. 
Its  double  tendency  of  promoting  peace  and  pre- 
paring for  war,  in  its  operation  upon  both  the 
belligerent  rivals,  is  the  great  advantage,  which 
more  than  outweighs  all  its  evils. 

If  any  statesman  can  point  out  another  alter- 
native, I  am  ready  to  hear  him,  and  for  any 
practicable  expedient  to  lend  him  every  possible 
assistance.  But  let  not  that  expedient  be,  sub- 
mission to  trade  under  British  licenses,  and 
British  taxation.  We  are  told  that  even  under 
these  restrictions  we  may  yet  trade  to  the  British 
dominions,  to  Africa  and  China,  and  with  the 
colonies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  I  ask 
not,  how  much  of  this  trade  would  be  left,  v/hen 
our  intercourse  with  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  being  cut  off  would  leave  us  no  means 
of  purchase,  and  no  market  for  sale?  I  ask  not, 
what  trade  we  could  enjoy  with  the  colonies  of 
nations  with  which  we  should  be  at  war?  I  ask 
not,  how  long  Britain  would  leave  open  to  us 
avenues  of  trade,  which  even  in  these  very  orders 
of  Council,  she  boasts  of  leaving  open  as  a  special 
indulgence?  If  we  yield  the  principle,  we  aban- 
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don  all  pretence  to  national  sovereignty.  To 
yearn  for  the  fragments  of  trade  which  might  be 
left,  would  be  to  pine  for  the  crumbs  of  com- 
mercial servitude.  The  boon,  which  we  should 
humiliate  ourselves  to  accept  from  British  bounty, 
would  soon  be  withdrawn.  Submission  never  yet 
set  boundaries  to  encroachment.  From  plead- 
ing for  half  the  empire,  we  should  sink  into 
supplicants  for  life.  We  should  supplicate 
in  vain.  If  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall,  freemen. 
If  we  must  perish,  let  it  be  in  defence  of  our 

RIGHTS. 

To  conclude,  sir,  1  am  not  sensible  of  any  neces- 
sity for  the  extraordinary  interference  of  the 
commercial  States,  to  control  the  general  councils 
of  the  nation.  If  any  interference  could  at  this 
critical  extremity  of  our  affairs  have  a  kindly 
effect  upon  our  common  welfare,  it  would  be  an 
interference  to  promote  union  and  not  a  division 
— to  urge  mutual  confidence,  and  not  universal 
distrust — to  strengthen  the  arm  and  not  to  relax 
the  sinews  of  the  nation.  Our  suffering  and  our 
dangers,  though  differing  perhaps  in  degree,  are 
universal  in  extent.  As  their  causes  are  justly 
chargeable,  so  their  removal  is  dependent  not 
upon  ourselves,  but  upon  others.  But  while  the 
spirit  of  independence  shall  continue  to  beat  in 
unison  with  the  pulses  of  the  nation,  no  danger 
will  be  truly  formidable.  Our  duties  are,  to 
prepare  with  concerted  energy,  for  those  which 
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threaten  us,  to  meet  them  without  dismay,  and 
to  rely  for  their  issue  upon  heaven.  .  .  . 

Having  received  a  commission  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of 
America  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  being  upon  my  passage  to 
St.  Petersburg,  accidentally  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  .into  the  harbor  of  Christiansand  in  Nor- 
way, I  had  the  mortification  to  find  there  upwards 
of  four  hundred  of  my  countrymen,  the  masters, 
supercargoes  and  crews  of  the  greater  part  of 
thirty-six  American  vessels,  belonging  with  their 
cargoes  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  captured 
and  detained  by  privateers  under  Danish  colors, 
and  arrested  for  many  months  in  that  port.  These 
vessels  and  cargoes,  constituting  a  mass  of  prop- 
erty amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  cap- 
tured in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  commerce, 
and  many  of  them  belonging  to  merchants  of  the 
fairest  and  most  respectable  character,  have  not 
only  been  thus  detained  to  the  immense  and  al- 
most irreparable  detriment  of  their  owners,  but 
in  many  instances  have  been  condemned  in  the 
lower  prize  court  of  Christiansand  upon  grounds, 
which  I  am  persuaded  can  never  be  sanctioned 
by  the  higher  court,  and  in  many  other  instances 
the  masters  and  crews  of  the  vessels  have  been 
subjected  to  personal  ill  treatment. 

On  my  arrival  at  Elsineur  I  learnt  with  great 
Concern  that  this  unfortunate  situation  was  not 
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peculiar  to  my  countrymen  in  Norway,  but  that 
sixteen  other  American  vessels  had  been  cap- 
tured under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  and 
detained  in  this  port  and  in  Jutland.  And  al- 
though these  have  been  all  liberated,  excepting 
two,  even  by  the  decision  of  the  prize  court  in 
the  first  instance,  yet  they  have  all  been  harassed 
by  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  to  pay  costs, 
and  in  some  cases  even  charges  to  the  captors, 
and  by  the  appeal  of  the  captors  from  the  sen- 
tences of  the  lower  court,  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  alternative  either  of  sacrificing  large  sums 
of  money  to  purchase  an  abandonment  of  the 
appeal,  or  of  submitting  to  a  detention  still  more 
expensive  and  ruinous. 

In  no  instance  whatsoever,  either  in  Norway  or 
here,  have  the  captors  been  sentenced  to  pay  dam- 
ages, or  even  subjected  to  the  payment  of  costs 
and  charges,  a  circumstance  the  more  striking, 
when  connected  with  the  consideration,  that  in 
some  of  the  Norway  cases  the  captors  had  not 
even  a  legal  commission  from  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment, authorizing  to  make  the  capture.  .  .  . 

It  has  given  me  much  satisfaction  to  be  in- 
formed that  for  some  time  past  the  privateers, 
whose  depredations  and  outrages  had  occasioned 
all  those  grounds  of  complaint,  have  been  by  his 
Majesty's  orders  suppressed.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  less  necessary  to  remark,  that  their  practice 
was  to  carry  in  without  discrimination  every 
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■i 

American   that   they  boarded,   without   any   ex-  .; 

amination  of  their  papers  whatsoever.     But  as  i 
this    suppression    must    naturally   have   resulted 

from    the    demonstration   having  been    made   to  ; 

his  Majesty  of  the  excesses  committed  by  these  ' 

privateers,  may  it  not  be  urged,  as  an  additional  ^ 

motive  for  a  special  interposition  of  his  Majesty's  ; 

government,    at    least    to    accelerate    the    final  \ 

decisions  of   the  prize   courts,  which   can  alone  \ 

stop  the  accumulation  of  loss  and  injury  to  the  ] 

Americans,  who  have  been  detained  in  a  manner  -i 

so  little   conformable  to  the  most  unquestioned  ^ 

principles  of  neutral  right.  i 

John    Quincy   Adams,    Writings    (N,    Y.,    1914),   III.  ! 

221-223,  346-350  passim.  ^ 


2.    Bad  Treatment  of  Neutrals 
(1808) 

By  Judge  John  Lowell 

Appointed  a  Federal  judge  by  Washington.  This 
view  of  neutral  rights  may  be  compared  with  Randolph's 
argument  (p.  159).  Great  Britain,  struggling  with 
Napoleon,  had  sympathizers  in  spite  of  her  maritime 
aggressions. 

The  dispute  respecting  neutrals  will  be  best 
seen  in  a  familiar  point  of  view.  When  nations 
go  to  war,  the  principle  of  destroying  each  other's 
property,  comforts  and  persons,  is  usually  limited 
by  certain  rules;  and  the  writers  on  the  law  of 
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nations  collect  these  rules  from  the  great  facts 
which  pass  in  the  world,  and  from  the  theories 
which  these  facts  will  bear  to  have  connected 
with  them.  For  those  rules,  however,  to  be 
valid  in  any  given  case,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
be  observed  on  both  sides :  and  that  if  one  side 
departs  from  them,  an  equivalent,  countervailing 
departure  is  authorized  on  the  other.  It  is  then 
that  the  interests  of  a  third  party  come  into  view, 
namely,  those  of  a  neutral  power.  The  neutral 
powers  have  a  right  to  say,  that  //  possible,  matters 
ought  to  be  so  adjusted,  as  that  their  trade  shall 
not  be  hurt.  But  if  it  so  happens,  that  one  of 
the  belligerent  powers  goes  to  such  extremities, 
that  the  other  party  cannot  inflict  equivalent 
restraints,  without  injuring  neutrals,  neutrals 
must  suffer;  but  then  they  must  be  made  only 
to  suffer  in  a  manner,  which  shall  show  that,  not 
only  the  first,  but  the  sole  intention  of  every 
restriction  is  to  hurt  the  enemy  and  not  the  neu- 
tral. Active  neutrals,  in  general,  may  reasonably 
expect  to  enjoy  as  much  trade  as  before  the  war; 
but  if  they  are  not  content  with  enjoying  as  niiieh 
trade  in  kind  as  before  the  war,  and  inueh  more 
in  quantity,  but  ask  to  be  admitted  to  enjoy  nezu 
branches  of  trade,  with  one  party,  (such  as  the 
colony  trade)  which  will  destroy  the  balance  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  then  the  other  party  may 
interfere  to  check  this.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  un- 
reasonable for  the  partv  which  checks  the  colonial 
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trade  of  its  enemy  under  a  neutral  flag,  to  open  : 
its  own  ports  to  the  same  flag ;  for  while  this  is 
a  convenience  to  the  belligerent,  it  is  a  like  con-  , 
venience  to  the  neutral ;  as  is  proved  by  neutrals  ] 
availing  themselves  of  the  license  given  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  antagonist  attempts  to  prevent  ] 
this,  it  is  the  affair  of  the  neutral  to  determine  ; 
whether  it  will  pursue  the  trade  under  this  risk,  ; 
or  abandon  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  pompous  : 
reference  to  books,  to  the  rules  of  1756,  to  armed  • 
neutralities,  and  to  the  prior  conduct  of  either  of  ' 
the  belligerents,  is  made  upon  a  false  principle.  .: 
When  wars  depart  from  common  principles,  the  1 
true  rule  to  go  by  is  the  mode  in  which  one  of  j 
the  belligerents  treats  the  other,  where  it  does  ; 
not  invade  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice,  in 
points  which  are  paramount  even  to  the  rights 
of  man.  To  make  things  still  more  obvious,  sup-  : 
pose  that  I  have  a  pecuniary  claim  on  a  shop- 
keeper, whose  trade  is  necessary  to  a  large  tract  [ 
of  country.  Will  not  the  law  of  every  nation  ^ 
permit  me  to  seize  his  goods,  and  shut  up  his  s 
shop,  even  if  the  operation  is  distressing  to  all  ■ 
the  neighbourhood?  Shall  a  belligerent  then  be  i 
subject  to  every  possible  reproach  and  incon-  _ 
venience  from  a  neutral,  because  the  neutral  "^ 
power  does  not  gain  all  she  wishes?  If  we  look  1 
at  the  tables  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Blodgett,  at  ' 
the  increase  of  the  revenue,  capital  and  naviga-  ] 
tion,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  our  insurances,  w^e  ; 
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shall  see  whether,  in  fact,  we  have  suffered  by 
this  war,  and  whether  that  nation,  which  could 
have  easily  destroyed  our  commerce,  has  done  it. 
It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  it  has  been  in  the 
mouth  of  too  many  of  our  citizens,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  United  States,  if  Europe  would 
always  remain  at  war!  Look  at  the  lead  too, 
which  Bonaparte  has  always  taken  in  restrictions, 
and  the  insulting  language  in  which  he  has  always 
imposed  them.  Remember,  that  if  he  confined 
himself  for  a  time,  to  little  more  than  menaces, 
it  was  because  he  had  not  naval  force  enough  to 
do  as  much  mischief  as  he  then  threatened.  His 
undisguised  language  however  is,  that  he  made 
the  decree  in  November,  1806;  and  as  he  knew 
no  limits  in  favour  of  neutrals,  zvhen  he  made  it 
in  1806,  so  he  knows  no  limits  as  to  its  extention. 
The  persons  in  France,  who  had  pretended  to 
suppose  that  the  decree  had  limits,  were  not  the 
proper  persons  to  pronounce  upon  it. 

Let  Mr.  Jefferson  answer  these  arguments.  Let 
him  show  that  he  has  even  remonstrated  against 
French  and  Spanish  violences  on  neutrals.  Still 
more;  let  him  show  that  he  has  retaliated  on 
account  of  them  as  he  has  retaliated  against  Eng- 
land. He  well  knows  that  he  neither  prohibits 
the  entry  of  French  goods,  nor  the  entry  of 
French  vessels  of  war;  and  if  the  Embargo  is 
made  a  general  one,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  would  be  useless  against  England,  were  it 
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otherwise;  because  England,  in  case  of  open 
trade,  would  get  the  supplies  she  might  need,  in 
defiance  of  our  opposition,  either  under  the  name 
of  shipments  to  the  French,  or  as  real  or  collusive 
prizes  to  her  cruizers,  or  on  the  well  known  prin- 
ciple of  forcible  preemption.  The  French  in  the 
West  Indies,  accordingly,  well  understand  the 
trick,  and  in  a  publick  decree,  call  the  Embargo 
a  new  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  When  Mr.  Armstrong  foretold  an  Em- 
bargo, he  was  a  prophet  of  the  safe  kind ;  fore- 
telling that  which  he  probably  knew ;  for  he 
might  have  know^n,  if  it  were  so,  that  the  Em- 
bargo was  settled  wnth  those,  whose  will  would 
govern.  Thus,  whether  France  wants  money  or 
wants  an  Embargo,  France  must  have  it. 

Our  numerous  writers  on  the  law  of  nations 
ought  to  recollect,  that  if  the  United  States  are 
ever  to  take  a  lead  in  maritime  affairs,  they  will 
require  the  use  of  the  same  principles  now  as- 
serted by  England,  because  the  only  mode  in 
which  a  country  with  many  seamen  and  a  small 
regular  army  can  attack  its  enem.ies,  will  be  by 
distressing  their  trade.  And  let  it  be  added,  that 
when  they  look  to  commercial  precedents  as  a  rule 
for  the  present  day,  they  ought  to  say,  when  they 
have  found  in  history,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  have  been  united  against  one.  A  world 
then  divided  into  two  parts,  with  an  impetuous 
chief  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  parts,  is  a  new 
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case,  which  refuses  to  be  tried  strictly  by  old 
rules.  And  if  they  are  politicians  as  well  as 
jurists,  let  them  recollect  how  far  it  has  been 
political  in  this  mighty  struggle  of  one  state 
against  many,  that  a  republican  administration, 
at  the  head  of  a  federation  of  seventeen  repub- 
licks,  should  take  the  part  of  the  many  governed, 
by  a  single  despot,  and  should  have  made  her 
commercial  regulations  and  commercial  treaties 
subservient  to  the  subjugation  of  the  last  state  in 
Europe,  which  remains  possessed  of  self  gov- 

ERXMEXT. 

John   Lowell,    Thoughts   Upon    the   Conduct  of   Our 
Administration  (Boston,  1808),  25-28. 


3.    Complaint  of  Impressment  (1808) 
By  John  Quincy  Adams 

I  CANNOT  stop  to  calculate  how  many  of  these 
wretched  victims  are  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
and  how  many  natives  of  Viriginia.  I  cannot 
stop  to  solve  that  knotty  question  of  national 
jurisprudence  whether  some  of  them  might  not 
possibly  be  slaves,  and  therefore  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  I  cannot  stay  to  account  for 
the  wonder,  why,  poor,  and  ignorant  and  friend- 
less as  most  of  them  are,  the  voice  of  their  com- 
plaints is  so  seldom  heard  in  the  great  navigating 
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states.  I  admit  that  we  have  endured  this  cruel 
indignity,  through  all  the  administrations  of  the 
General  Government.  I  acknowledge  that  Britain 
claims  the  right  of  seizing  her  subjects  in  our 
merchant  vessels,  and  that  even  if  we  could 
acknowledge  it,  the  line  of  discrimination  would 
be  difficult  to  draw.  We  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  this  right,  by  war ;  and  as  the  British 
government  have  been  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  giving  it  up  of  their  own  accord,  I  would 
still  hope  for  the  day  when  returning  justice 
shall  induce  them  to  abandon  it,  without  compul- 
sion. Her  subjects  we  do  not  want.  The  degree 
of  protection  which  we  are  bound  to  extend  to 
them,  cannot  equal  the  claim  of  our  own  citizens. 
I  would  subscribe  to  any  compromise  of  this  con- 
test, consistent  with  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the 
duties  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  reci- 
procity :  but  to  the  right  of  forcing  even  her  own 
subjects  out  of  our  merchant  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  I  never  can  assent.  .  .  . 

The  forcible  taking  of  men  from  an  American 
vessel,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  outrage  upon 
the  Chesapeake.  It  was  the  ostensible  purpose  for 
which  that  act  of  war  unproclaimed,  was  com- 
mitted. .  .  . 

When    that    atrocious    deed    was    committed, 

amidst  the  general   burst  of   indignation  which 

resounded  from  every  part  of  this  Union,  there 

were  among  us  a  small  number  of  persons,  who 
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upon  the  opinion  that  Berkeley's  orders  were  au- 
thorized by  his  government,  undertook  to  justify 
them  in  their  fullest  extent.  .  .  . 

When  the  news  arrived  in  England,  although 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  formal  avowal  and  justification  of 
this  unparalleled  aggression,  yet  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  there,  ready  to  claim  and  main' 
tain  the  right  of  searching  national  ships  for 
deserters.  .  .  .  The  ruffian  right  of  superior 
force,  was  the  solid  base  upon  which  the  claim 
was  asserted,  and  so  familiar  was  this  argument 
grown  to  the  casuists  of  British  national  juris- 
prudence, that  the  right  of  a  British  man-of-war 
to  search  an  American  frigate,  was  to  them  a  self- 
evident  proof  against  the  right  of  the  American 
frigate  to  search  the  British  man-of-war.  The 
same  tone  has  been  constantly  kept  up,  luitil  our 
accounts  of  latest  date;  and  have  been  recently 
further  invigorated  by  a  very  explicit  call  for 
war  with  the  United  States,  which  they  contend 
could  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  Britain,  and 
which  they  urge  upon  the  ministry  as  affording 
them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  accomplish  a 
dismemberment  of  this  Union. 

John  Quincy  Adams,   Writings   (N,  Y.,   1914),   III. 
207-217  passim. 
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4.    Criticism  of  the  Army  Under 
Jefferson    (1809) 
By  Lieutenant  Winfield  Scott 

Scott  was  a  good  soldier,  who  will  be  found  later 
in  the  Mexican  War.  He  had  the  best  opportunities 
for  describing  the  army  in  1808. 

I  WILL  not  here  undertake  to  dissect,  in  like 
manner,  the  officers  who  entered  the  army  with 
me  in  1808  (and  of  whom  my  name  alone 
remains,  in  1863,  on  the  Army  Register).  The 
labor  would  be  great,  and  the  interest  to  most 
readers  small.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  said 
that  many  of  the  appointments  were  positively 
bad,  and  a  majority  of  the  remainder  indifferent. 
Party  spirit  of  that  day  knew  no  bounds,  and, 
of  course,  was  blind  to  policy.  Federalists  were 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  selection,  though 
great  numbers  were  eager  for  the  field,  and  in 
the  New  England  and  some  other  States,  there 
were  but  very  few  educated  Republicans.  Hence 
the  selections  from  those  communities  consisted 
mostly  of  coarse  and  ignorant  men.  In  the  other 
States,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  educated  men 
in  the  dominant  party,  the  appointments  consisted, 
generally,  of  swaggerers,  dependants,  decayed 
gentlemen,  and  others — "fit  for  nothing  else,'* 
which  always  turned  out  utterly  unfit  for  any  mili- 
tary purpose  zvhatever.  These  were  the  men,  who, 
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on  the  return  of  peace,  became  the  "unscarred 
braggarts  of  the  war,"  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
Government,  and,  as  beggars,  to  the  country. 
Such  were  the  results  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  low 
estimate  of,  or  rather  contempt  for,  the  military 
character,  the  consequence  of  the  old  hostility 
between  him  and  the  principal  officers  who 
achieved  our  independence.  In  1808  the  West 
Point  Academy  had  graduated  but  few  cadets — 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  specially  mentioned  .  .  . 
as  meritorious :  for  a  booby  sent  thither,  say  at 
the  age  of  16,  17,  or  even  19 — and  there  are 
many  such  in  every  new  batch — is,  in  his  term 
of  four  years,  duly  manipulated,  and,  in  most 
cases,  polished,  pointed,  and  sent  to  a  regiment 
with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders;  whereas,  if  a 
booby  be  at  once  made  a  commissioned  officer, 
the  odds  are  great  that  he  will  live  and  die  a 
booby.  How  infinitely  unwise  then,  in  a  re- 
public, to  trust  its  safety  and  honor  in  battles, 
in  a  critical  war  like  that  impending  over  us 
in  1808,  to  imbeciles  and  ignoramuses!  .  .  . 

Winfield  Scott,  Memoirs   (N.  Y.,  1864),  T.  34-36. 
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5.    ''The  Ocean,  the  Common  Birth- 
right of  Mankind"    (1808) 
By  President  Thomas  Jefferson 

An  early  and  able  statement  of  the  right  of  mankind 
to  the  use  of  the  high  seas. 

I  HAVE  received  your  address,  fellow  citizens, 
and,  thankful  for  the  expressions  so  personally 
gratifying  to  myself,  I  contemplate  with  high 
satisfaction  the  ardent  spirit  it  breathes  of  love 
to  our  country,  and  of  devotion  to  its  liberty  and 
independence.  The  crisis  in  which  it  is  placed, 
cannot  but  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  love 
peace,  yet  spurn  at  a  tame  submission  to  wrong. 
So  fortunately  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
European  contests,  and  carefully  avoiding  to 
implicate  ourselves  in  them,  we  had  a  right  to 
hope  for  an  exemption  from  the  calamities  which 
have  afflicted  the  contending  nations,  and  to  be 
permitted  unoffendingly  to  pursue  paths  of  in- 
dustry and  peace. 

But  the  ocean,  which,  like  the  air,  is  the  com- 
mon birth-right  of  mankind,  is  arbitrarily  wrested 
from  us,  and  maxims  consecrated  by  time,  by 
usage,  and  by  an  universal  sense  of  right,  are 
trampled  on  by  superior  force.  To  give  time  for 
this  demoralizing  tempest  to  pass  over,  one 
measure  only  remained  which  might  cover  our 
beloved  country  from  its  overwhelming  fury: 
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an  appeal  to  the  deliberate  understanding  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  a  cessation  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  belligerent  nations,  until  it  can  be  re- 
sumed under  the  protection  of  a  returning  sense 
of  the  moral  obligations  which  constitute  a  law 
for  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  There  can  be 
no  question,  in  a  mind  truly  American,  whether 
it  is  best  to  send  our  citizens  and  property  into 
certain  captivity,  and  then  wage  war  for  their 
recovery,  or  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  to  turn 
seriously  to  that  policy  which  plants  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  husbandman  side  by  side,  and 
establishes  at  the  door  of  every  one  that  ex- 
change of  mutual  labors  and  comforts,  which 
we  have  hitherto  sought  in  distant  regions,  and 
under  perpetual  risk  of  broils  with  them.  Be- 
tween these  alternatives  your  address  has 
soundly  decided,  and  I  doubt  not  your  aid,  and 
that  of  every  real  and  faithful  citizen,  towards 
carrying  into  effect  the  measures  of  your  country, 
and  enforcing  the  sacred  principle,  that  in  oppos- 
ing foreign  wrong  there  must  be  but  one  mind. 
I  receive  with  sensibility  your  kind  prayers 
for  my  future  happiness,  and  I  supplicate  a  pro- 
tecting providence  to  watch  over  your  own  and 
our  country's  freedom  and  welfare. 

Jefferson,  Works  (N.  Y,  1856),  VIII.  127-128. 
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6.    Religious  Necessity  of  a  Navy 

(1809) 

By  Reverend  David  Osgood 
New   England   minister,   active   as   a    Federalist. 

Christian  piety,  a  thing  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy,  in  its  very  nature  most  op- 
posite to  the  spirit  of  party,  was  considered  by 
our  forefathers  as  the  only  root  from  which  any 
true  and  genuine  patriotism  could  spring.  This 
sentiment  has  been  so  far.  handed  down  to 
modern  times,  that  it  is  explicitly  recognized  in 
the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth.  Each 
member  of  our  legislature,  on  his  entrance  into 
office,  solemnly  declares  that  *'he  believes  the 
Christian  religion  and  has  a  firm  persuasion  of 
its  truth."  This  declaration,  virtually  acknowl- 
edging all  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  adds 
them  to  the  other  obligations  by  which  our  rulers 
are  bound  to  legislate  upon  such  subjects  only 
and  for  such  purposes  only,  as  are  specified  in 
the  social  compact.  Within  this  inclosure,  ye 
legislators,  all  your  labours  are  confined.  If  ye 
pass  these  limits,  your  laws  become  unlawful; 
in  making  them  ye  betray  your  trust,  violate  your 
oaths,  and  bring  upon  yourselves  the  guilt  of 
perjury. 

Should  our  federal  rulers  thus  abuse  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  violate  the  principles  of 
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the  national  compact,  you  will,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  your  constituents,  make  a  pru- 
dent, yet  firm  opposition,  resolutely  treading  on 
in  the  steps  of  your  predecessors  of  the  last  year. 
The  wisdom  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings 
upon  this  subject,  have  ranked  them  with  those 
immortal  patriots  who  began  that  resistance  to 
usurped  power,  which  issued  in  the  independence 
of  these  States.  .  .  . 

The  constitution  has  been  violated,  but  vio- 
lated for  a  purpose  the  most  pernicious ;  that  a 
state  of  hostility  against  Great  Britain;  now 
nobly  contending  for  the  rights  of  nations;  and 
a  consequent  alliance  with  her  adversary,  the 
execrable  scourge  of  Europe,  were  most  treacher- 
ously and  wickedly  contemplated.  To  my  appre- 
hension, the  danger  from  such  a  policy,  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  any  which  had  ever  before 
threatened  our  country.  It  is  a  gulf  in  which 
our  national  honor  and  prosperity,  our  liberties, 
our  religion,  our  morals,  our  happiness,  will  all 
be  lost  irretrievably — in  which  we  shall  be 
plunged  in  everlasting  infamy  and  wretchedness. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  worst  and  the  only 
enemies  of  this  union,  are  those  who  break  its 
ties  and  burst  its  bonds  asunder.  Its  only  real 
and  substantial  friends,  are  those  who  persever- 
ingly  oppose  such  infractions.  By  such  opposi- 
tion only,  can  the  very  end  for  which  the 
constitution  was   framed  be  answered,  and  the 
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constitution  itself,  together  with  the  liberties 
which  it  guarantees,  be  preserved. 

It  is  also  equally  incumbent  upon  them,  to 
unite  in  procuring  a  navy  for  the  protection  of 
their  commerce.  Had  the  many  millions,  fool- 
ishly squandered  in  the  delusive  purchase  of  a 
wilderness  utterly  useless,  been  expended  in 
building  ships  of  war;  our  trade,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  escaped  its  late,  as  well  as 
present,  embarrassments. 

Every  man,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  history, 
must  know  that,  of  all  other  means,  commerce 
is  pre-eminently  useful  and  indeed  necessary 
for  promoting  national  wealth  and  prosperity^, 
spreading  general  information,  advancing  arts 
and  knowledge,  increasing  civilization,  refining 
and  polishing  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  giv- 
ing them  those  improvements  which  adorn  society 
and  constitute  its  highest  felicity.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  dream  of  a  great 
and  extended  commerce  without  a  navy  for  its 
protection — this  being  equally  necessary  both  at 
home  and  abroad — in  our  own  harbours  and 
while  traversing  the  ocean — The  Gun-boat  policy, 
excepting  for  embargo  purposes,  is  so  despicable 
and  puerile  that,  were  Buf¥on  still  alive,  he  might 
bring  it  as  another  proof  of  the  "dwarfish  nature 
of  every  American  production." 

These  interesting  objects  will  find  their  place 
in  the  deliberations  of  our  civil  fathers.  Sooner 
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or  later  they  will  be  obtained  if  this  nation  be 
destined  to  flourish  and  become  great.  If  present 
success  should  be  doubtful,  this  should  not  dis- 
courage our  exertions.  .  .  .  This  is  the  course  of 
true  virtue  and  patriotism.  If  in  this  course,  like 
the  children  of  Gideon,  our  lives  should  be  cut 
short  by  the  prevailing  faction; — even  the  fore- 
sight of  this  should  not  damp  our  ardour.  We 
are  to  remember  that  there  is  still  a  reward  for 
the  righteous.  We  are  all  placed  here  for  the 
present,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be  seen  how  we 
can  acquit  ourselves  through  that  variety  of 
private  and  public  trials  allotted  us  by  Him  to 
whom  we  are  at  last  responsible.  Every  true 
patriot  has  learnt  to  think  and  to  say  w4th  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  it  is  a  small  thing  with  me  to  be 
judged  of  man's  judgment.  Of  what  real  and 
intrinsic  value  is  that  patriotism  which  requires 
to  be  continually  fed  with  present  praises  or  with 
present  rewards  ?  The  true  patriot,  after  the  best 
part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  a  series  of  im- 
portant and  faithful  services  to  his  country,  will 
descend  the  vale  of  years,  serene  and  happy  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  part  well  acted  and  from 
a  hope  thence  arising  of  the  final  rewards  of 
virtue.  If,  instead  of  this,  we  behold  him  waver- 
ing in  his  former  patriotic  opinions,  sour  and 
discontented  through  mere  chagrin  that  the  in- 
cense of  adulation  and  the  glittering  tinsels  of 
office  have  ceased  to  nourish  his  vanity; — while 
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we  lament  such  weakness,  we  can  hardly  forbear 
suspecting  whether  a  patriotism  which  becomes 
thus  shrivelled  at  its  latter  end,  were  not  from 
its  beginning,  defective  in  principle.  Our  country 
abounds  with  professed  patriots;  but  after  an 
abundance  of  leaves  and  of  blossoms,  the  genuine 
fruits  of  that  virtue  remain  wonderfully  scarce. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to 
cultivate  it,  that  they  attend  carefully  to  the  soil. 
If  it  be  planted  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  like 
the  seed  of  Evangelical  truth,  it  will  certainly  be 
fruitful,  yielding  thirty,  sixty,  perhaps,  a  hun- 
dred fold.  Nor  will  its  fruitfulness  be  checked 
by  any  present  difficulties  or  discouragements.  It 
is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  Israelitish  com- 
mander with  whose  words  I  conclude.  Be  of 
good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our 
people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God:  And  the 
Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good. 

David   Osgood,  A  Discourse   (Boston,    1809),  25-38 
passion. 
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7.     Official  Cold-shoulder  to  a  Former 

Vice  President   (1810) 

By  Ex- Vice  President  Aaron  Burr 

Burr  was  concerned  in  an  obscure  insurrection  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  in  1807  and  went  abroad  in  dis- 
grace.   The  result  was  not  encouraging  to  traitors. 

To  Jonathan  Russell 

Paris,  Oct.  25,  1810. 
Mr.  Burr  presents  respectful  compliments. 
As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  requests 
of  Mr.  Russell  an  official  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  will  have  the  honour  of  calling  for  the  pur- 
pose at  any  hour  which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
name.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Burr's  citizenship  being 
sufficiently  known  to  Mr.  Russell,  it  is  presumed 
that  other  proof  will  be  deemed  unnecessary. 
From  Jonathan  Russell 

Paris,  Oct.  25,  1810. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Burr's  note  of  this  morning, 
Mr.  Russell  begs  leave  to  inform  him  that  the 
province  of  granting  passports  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  belongs  to  the  consul,  to  whom  all 
wishing  for  that  protection  must  apply. 
To  Mr.  M'Rae 

Paris,  Oct.  29,  1810. 
Mr.  Burr  presents  compliments.     Having  pre- 
sented himself  to  Mr.  Russell  for  a  certificate  of 
citizenship,  has  been  informed  by  him  that  the 
business  of  granting  certificates  was  transferred 
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to  the  consul.  He  therefore  repeats  the  request 
to  Mr.  M'Rae.  If  a  personal  attendance  be 
deemed  necessary,  Mr.  Burr  will  wait  on  Mr. 
M'Rae  for  the  purpose  at  any  hour  he  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint. 

From  Mr.  M'Rae 

Paris,  Oct.  29,  1810. 

Mr.  M'Rae  answers  to  Mr.  Burr's  note  of  this 
morning,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Burr  left  the  United 
States  renders  it  his  duty  to  decline  giving  Mr. 
Burr  either  a  passport  or  a  permis  de  sejour.  If, 
however,  the  opinion  Mr.  M'Rae  has  formed, 
and  the  determination  he  has  adopted  on  this  sub- 
ject be  erroneous,  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand. 

Although  the  business  of  granting  passports 
and  permis  de  sejour  generally  is  confided  to 
the  consul,  the  charge  des  affaires  unquestionably 
possesses  full  authority  to  grant  protection  in 
either  of  those  forms  to  any  person  to  whom,  it 
may  be  improperly  denied  by  the  consul. 
To  Mr.  Russell 

Paris,  Nov.  i,  i8io» 

On  receipt  of  Mr.  Russell's  note,  Mr.  Burr 
applied  to  the  consul ;  a  copy  of  his  reply  is  here- 
with enclosed.  It  cannot  be  material  to  inquire 
what  are  the  "circumstances"  referred  to  by  the 
consul,  or  whether  true  or  false.  Mr.  Burr  is 
ignorant  of  any  statute  or  instruction  which  au- 
thorizes a  foreign  minister  to  inquire  into  any 
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circumstances  other  than  those  which  tend  to 
estabHsh  the  fact  of  citizen  or  not.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Russell  should  be  of  a  different  opinion,  Mr. 
Burr  is  ready  to  satisfy  him  that  no  circum- 
stances exist  which  can,  by  any  construction,  in 
the  slightest  degree  impair  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  consul  are 
founded  in  error,  either  in  points  of  fact  or  of 
inference. 

Yet,  conceiving  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  demand  a  certificate  or  passport,  Mr.  Burr 
is  constrained  to  renew  his  application  to  Mr. 
Russell,  to  whom  the  consul  has  been  pleased 
to  refer  the  decision. 

From  Mr.  Russell 

Paris,  November  4,  1810. 

Without  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
M'Rae,  with  regard  to  the  appeal  that  lays  from 
the  erroneous  decisions  of  the  consul  to  the 
charge  des  affaires,  Mr.  Russell  has  no  objection 
to  judging  the  case  which  Mr.  Burr  has  presented 
him. 

The  man  who  evades  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country,  abandons  for  the  time,  the  right  to  their 
protection.  This  fugitive  from  justice,  during 
his  voluntary  exile,  has  a  claim  to  no  other  pass- 
port than  one  which  shall  enable  him  to  surrender 
himself  for  trial  for  the  offences  with  which  he 
stands  charged.  Such  a  passport  Mr.  Russell 
will  furnish  to  Mr.  Burr,  but  no  other.  .  .  . 
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At  half  past  ten  to  Mr.  Barrere's  where  in-  ^ 

tended  to  breakfast.     He  was  out  of  town.    Yotf  ] 

observe  that,  before  I  go  to  these  breakfasts,  I  ' 

always  breakfast  at  home.    This  morning  it  was  , 

tea,  my  coffee  being  out,  and  no  money  to  buy  : 

more.      Yet    had    in   my    pocket    today    three  ' 

sous.  ...  ] 

Casting  about   for  ways   and   means,   no   one  ' 

occurred  to  me  but  that  of  robbing  poor  little  -^ 

Gampy.     I   opened   his   little   treasure   of   coins  ; 

and  medals   to   see   what  could  be   spared,   and  ; 
finally    seized    one    Danish    dollar    (Thaler)    of 

Charles  VII.,  and  two  Swedish  Thalers  of  Gust,  i 

IV.     With  these  I  went  off  to  a  changeur,  who  ■ 

gave  me  five   francs  five  sous  each,  making  in  \ 

the  whole  fifteen  francs  fifteen  sous.     With  this  \ 

treasure,  my  first  resolution  was  to  go  and  amuse  ; 
myself  with  some  folly.     It  then  occurred  to  me 

that   there    were    certain    wants    which    required  ] 

consideration.     I  have  been  three   days   out  of  ^ 

sugar,  and  more  than  ten  out  of  coffee,  having  j 

lately  drank  tea,  and  I  had  not  a  single  segar.  ^ 

Aaron  Burr,  Private  Journal  (N.  Y.,  1838),  II.  32-101  \ 
passim. 
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8.    A  Student's  Ode  to  Independence 

(about  1809) 

By  John  Howard  Payne 

Actor,  playwright,  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home/' 
This  ode  composed  while  Payne  was  a  college  student. 

When  erst  our  sires  their  sails  unfurled, 

To  brave  the  trackless  sea, 
They  boldly  sought  an  unknown  world, 

Determined  to  be  free! 
They  saw  their  homes  recede  afar, 

The  pale  blue  hills  diverge, 
And,  Liberty  their  guiding  star, 

They  ploughed  the  swelling  surge ! 

No  splendid  hope  their  wand'rings  cheered, 

No  lust  of  wealth  beguiled ; — 
They  left  the  towers  that  plenty  reared 

To  seek  the  desert  wild ; 
The  climes  where  proud  luxuriance  shone. 

Exchanged  for  forests  drear; 
The  splendour  of  a  Tyrant's  throne. 

The  honest  Freedom  here! 

Though  hungry  wolves  the  nightly  prowl 

Around  their  log-hut  took  ; 
Though  savages  with  hideous  howl 

Their  wild-wood  shelter  shook; 
Though  tomahawks  around  them  glared, — • 

To  Fear  could  such  hearts  yield? 
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No !  God,  for  whom  they  danger  dared, 
In  danger  was  their  shield ! 

When  giant  Power,  with  blood-stained  crest. 

Here  grasped  his  gory  lance, 
And  dared  the  warriors  of  the  West 

Embattled  to  advance, — 
Our  young  Columbia  sprang,  alone 

(In  God  her  only  trust). 
And  humbled,  with  a  sling  and  stone, 

This  monster  to  the  dust ! 

Thus  nobly  rose  our  greater  Rome, 

Bright  daughter  of  the  skies, — 
Of  Liberty  the  hallowed  home. 

Whose  turrets  proudly  rise,  — 
Whose  sails  now  whiten  every  sea. 

On  every  wave  unfurled ; 
Formed  to  be  happy,  great,  and  free, 

The  Eden  of  the  world! 

Shall  we,  the  sons  of  valiant  sires, 

Such  glories  tamely  stain? 
Shall  these  rich  vales,  these  splendid  spires, 

E'er  brook  a  monarch's  reign  ? 
No!    If  the  Despot's  iron  hand 

Must  here  a  sceptre  wave, 
Razed  be  those  glories  from  the  land. 

And  be  the  land  our  grave ! 

Duyckinck,  Cyclopedia  of  Am.  Litt   (N.  Y.,  1856), 
II.  144-145. 
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9.    The  War  of  Oyster  Bay   (1809) 
By  DiEDRicii  Knickerbocker 

(IVashiiigton  Irving) 

Irving  was  the  best  of  American  literary  men  in 
this  period.  His  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York 
is  a  dehghtful  satire  on  poHtical  methods. 

Among  the  numerous  inroads  of  the  Moss- 
troopers of  Connecticut,  which,  for  some  time 
past,  had  occasioned  such  great  tribulation,  I 
should  particularly  have  mentioned  a  settlement 
made  on  the  eastern  part  of  Long-Island,  at  a 
place  which,  from  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its 
shell  fish,  was  called  Oyster  Bay.  This  was  at- 
tacking the  province  in  a  most  sensible  part,  and 
occasioned  great  agitation  at  New-Amsterdam. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  well  known  to 
skilful  physiologists,  that  the  high  road  to  the 
affections  is  through  the  throat.  ...  It  is  an 
equally  incontrovertible  fact,  that  of  all  offerings 
to  the  stomach,  there  is  none  more  grateful  than 
the  testaceous  marine  animal,  known  commonly 
by  the  vulgar  name  of  Oyster.  And  in  such 
great  reverence  has  it  ever  been  held,  by  my 
gormandizing  fellow-citizens,  that  temples  have 
been  dedicated  to  it,  time  out  of  mind,  in  every 
street,  lane,  and  alley  throughout  this  well  fed 
city.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that  the 
seizing  of  Oyster  Bay,  a  place  abounding  with 
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their  favourite  delicacy  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New-Amsterdam.  An  attack 
upon  their  honour  they  might  have  pardoned; 
even  the  massacre  of  a  few  citizens  might  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence;  but  an  outrage  that 
affected  the  larders  of  the  great  city  of  New- 
Amsterdam  and  threatened  the  stomachs  of  its 
corpulent  burgomasters,  was  too  serious  to  pass 
unrevenged. — The  whole  council  was  unanimous 
in  opinion,  that  the  intruders  should  be  immedi- 
ately driven  by  force  of  arms  from  Oyster  Bay, 
and  its  vicinity,  and  a  detachment  was  accordingly 
despatched  for  the  purpose,  under  the  command 
of  one  StofTel  Brinkerhoff,  or  Brinkerhoofd, 
(i.  e.  Stoffel,  the  head-breaker)  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  mighty  deeds,  famous 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Nieuw-Neder- 
landts  for  his  skill  at  quarterstaff. 

Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oyster  Bay 
he  was  encountered  by  a  tumultuous  host  of 
valiant  warriors,  headed  by  Preserved  Fish  and 
Habbakuk  Nutter,  and  Return  Strong,  and  Ze- 
rubbabel  Fisk,  and  Jonathan  Doolittle,  and  De- 
termined Cock ! — at  the  sound  of  whose  names 
the  courageous  Stofifel  verily  believed  that  the 
whole  parliament  of  Praise  God  Barebones  had 
been  let  loose  to  discomfort  him.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  this  formidable  body  was  composed 
merely  of  the  "select  men"  of  the  settlement, 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  but  their  tongues, 
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and  that  they  had  issued  forth  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  argument 
— he  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  the  rout  with 
Httle  difficulty,  and  completely  broke  up  their  set- 
tlement. Without  waiting  to  write  an  account 
of  his  victory  on  the  spot,  and  thus  letting  the 
enemy  slip  through  his  fingers,  while  he  was 
securing  his  own  laurels,  as  a  more  experienced 
general  would  have  done,  the  brave  Stoffel 
thought  of  nothing  but  completing  his  enterprise, 
and  utterly  driving  the  Yankees  from  the  island. 
This  hardy  enterprise  he  performed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
drive  his  oxen ;  for  as  the  Yankees  fled  before 
him,  he  pulled  up  his  breeches  and  trudged  stead- 
ily after  them,  and  would  infallibly  have  driven 
them  into  the  sea,  had  they  not  begged  for  quar- 
ter, and  agreed  to  pay  tribute. 

Washington  Irving,  A  History  of  New  York  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1819),  I.  250-254  passim. 
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10.    '^Putting  a  Nation  in  Armour^' 

(1809) 

By  DiEDRiCH  Knickerbocker 

{Washington  Irving) 

(See  note  above,  p.  203.) 

Among  the  few  remnants  of  the  ingenious  in- 
ventions which  remained  from  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Testy,  were  those  impregnable  bulwarks 
of  public  safety,  militia  laws ;  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  obliged  to  turn  out  twice  a  year,  with 
such  military  equipments — as  it  pleased  God ;  and 
were  put  under  the  command  of  very  valiant  tay- 
lors,  and  man  milliners,  who  though  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  the  meekest,  pippin-hearted  little 
men  in  the  world,  were  very  devils  at  parades 
and  court-martials,  when  they  had  cocked  hats 
on  their  heads,  and  swords  by  their  sides.  Under 
the  instructions  of  these  periodical  warriors,  the 
gallant  train  bands  made  marvelous  proficiency  in 
the  mystery  of  gun-powder.  They  were  taught  to 
face  to  the  right,  to  wheel  to  the  left,  to  snap 
off  empty  fire-locks  without  winking,  to  turn  a 
corner  without  any  great  uproar  or  irregularity, 
and  to  march  through  sun  and  rain  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other  without  flinching — until 
in  the  end  they  became  so  valorous  that  they  fired 
of?  blank  cartridges,  without  so  much  as  turning 
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away  their  heads — could  hear  the  largest  field 
piece  discharged,  without  stopping  their  ears,  or 
falling  into  much  confusion — and  would  even  go 
through  aTl  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  summer 
day's  parade,  without  having  their  ranks  much 
thinned  by  desertion ! 

True  it  is,  the  genius  of  this  truly  pacific  peo- 
ple was  so  little  given  to  war,  that  during  the 
intervals  which  occurred  between  field  days,  they 
generally  contrived  to  forget  all  the  military  tu- 
ition they  had  received;  so  that  when  they  reap- 
peared on  parade,  they  scarcely  knew  the  butt  end 
of  the  musket  from  the  muzzle,  and  invariably 
mistook  the  right  shoulder  for  the  left — a  mis- 
take which,  however,  was  soon  obviated  by  chalk- 
ing their  left  arms.  But  whatever  might  be  their 
blunders  and  awkwardness,  the  sagacious  Kieft 
declared  them  to  be  of  but  little  importance — 
since,  as  he  judiciously  observed,  one  campaign 
would  be  of  more  instruction  to  them  than  a 
hundred  parades ;  for  though  two-thirds  of  them 
might  be  food  for  powder,  yet  such  of  the  other 
third  as  did  not  run  away,  would  become  most 
experienced  veterans. 

The  great  Stuyvesant  had  no  particular  vener- 
ation for  the  ingenious  experiments  and  institu- 
tions of  his  shrewd  predecessor,  and  among  other 
things,  held  the  militia  system  in  very  consider- 
able contempt,  which  he  was  often  heard  to  call 
in  joke — for  he  was  sometimes  fond  of  a  joke — 
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governor  Kieft's  broken  reed.  As,  however,  the 
present  emergency  was  pressing,  he  was  obHged 
to  avail  himself  of  such  means  of  defence  as 
were  next  at  hand,  and  accordingly  appointed  a 
general  inspection  and  parade  of  the  train  bands. 
But  oh !  ]\Iars  and  Bellona,  and  all  ye  other  pow- 
ers of  war  both  great  and  small,  what  a  turning 
out  was  here ! — Here  came  men  without  officers, 
and  officers  without  men — long  fowling  pieces, 
and  short  blunderbusses — muskets  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  some  without  bayonets,  others  without 
locks,  others  without  stocks,  and  many  without 
lock,  stock,  or  barrel. — Cartridge-boxes,  shot- 
belts,  powder-horns,  swords,  hatchets,  snicker- 
snees, crow-bars,  and  broomsticks,  all  mingled 
higgledy,  piggledy — like  one  of  our  continental 
armies  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 

This  sudden  transformation  of  a  pacific  com- 
munity into  a  band  of  warriors,  is  doubtless  what 
is  meant,  in  modern  days,  by  "putting  a  nation  in 
armour,"  and  ''fixing  it  in  an  attitude."  In  which 
armour  and  attitude  it  makes  as  martial  a  figure, 
and  is  likely  to  acquit  itself  with  as  much  prowess, 
as  the  renowned  Sancho  Panza,  when  suddenly 
equipped  to  defend  his  Island  of  Barataria. 

WashinRton  Irving,  A  History  of  New  York  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1819),  XL  45-48. 
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II.    Unpreparedness   (1809) 
By  Representative  Josiah  Quincy 

Descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  Quincy.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  New  England  Federalists  who  did  not 
like  war.    Later  a  President  of  Harvard  College. 

Again,  sir,  you  talk  of  going  to  war  against 
Great  Britain  with,  I  believe,  only  one  frigate 
and  five  sloops-of-war  in  commission !  And  yet 
you  have  not  the  resolution  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  paltry  little  navy  which  is  rotting  in  the 
Potomac !  Already  we  have  heard  it  rung  on  this 
floor  that  if  we  fit  out  that  little  navy  our  treasury 
will  be  emptied.  If  you  had  ever  a  serious  in- 
tention of  going  to  war,  would  you  have  frit- 
tered down  the  resources  of  this  nation  in  the 
manner  we  witness?  you  go  to  war,  with  all  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  commerce  annihilated, 
and  possessing  no  other  resource  than  loans,  or 
direct  or  other  internal  taxes !  you,  a  party  that 
rose  into  power  by  declaiming  against  direct 
taxes  and  loans !  Do  you  hope  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry,  much  more  foreign  nations, 
believe  that  such  is  your  intention,  when  you 
have  reduced  your  revenue  to  such  a  condition? 
[Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell  asked  the  gentleman  if 
he  could  tell  how  much  money  there  was  now 
in  the  treasury.]  Mr.  Quincy  continued:  My 
memory  has  not  at  present  at  command  the  pre- 
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cise  sum,  but  perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  milhons 
of  dollars,  charged  with  the  expenses  and  appro- 
priations for  the  year.  But  what  is  this?  Make 
any  material  preparation  for  such  a  war  as  you 
must  wage,  if  you  engage  with  either  of  the 
European  powers,  and  your  whole  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted. I  am  not  now  examining  the  present 
state  of  our  finances.  But  I  would  address  my- 
self to  men  of  sense,  and  ask  them  to  examine 
the  adequacy  of  our  revenues  in  their  future 
product  to  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  war.  Sir, 
you  have  no  other  resources,  commerce  being 
gone,  than  loans  or  internal  taxes.  Great  Britain 
and  France  know  this  fact  as  well  as  you.  Noth- 
ing can  be  conducted  in  such  a  country  as  ours 
without  public  notoriety.  The  general  resources 
of  our  country  are  as  well  known  in  Europe  as 
they  are  here.  But  we  are  about  to  raise  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  For  what  purpose? 
I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  "We  can  invade 
Canada."  But,  sir,  does  not  all  the  world,  as  well 
as  you,  know  that  Great  Britain  holds,  as  it  were, 
a  pledge  for  Canada  ?  and  one  sufficient  to  induce 
you  to  refrain  from  such  a  project,  when  you 
begin  seriously  to  weigh  all  the  consequences  of 
such  invasion.  I  mean  that  pledge  which  results 
from  the  defenceless  state  of  your  seaport  towns. 
For  what  purpose  would  you  attack  Canada  ?  For 
territory  ?  No :  you  have  enough  of  that.  Do  you 
want  citizen  refugees?    No:  you  would  be  will- 
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ing  to  dispense  with  them.  Do  you  want  plun- 
der? This  is  the  only  hope  an  invasion  of  Can- 
ada can  offer  you.  And  is  it  not  very  doubtful 
whether  she  could  not  in  one  month  destroy  more 
property  on  your  seaboard  than  you  can  acquire 
by  the  most  successful  invasion  of  that  province? 

Sir,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  cannot  hear  such 
perpetual  outcries  about  war  without  declaring 
my  opinion  concerning  them. 

When  I  say,  sir,  that  this  administration  could 
not  be  induced  into  a  war,  I  mean  by  its  own 
self-motion.  War  may — I  will  not  assert  that 
it  will  not — come.  But  such  a  state  adminis- 
tration do  not  contemplate,  nor  are  they  prepared 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  the 
very  tendency  of  all  imbecile  measures  is  to  bring 
on  the  very  event  their  advisers  deprecate.  .  -.  . 
For  let  the  people  once  begin  to  look  on  the 
state  of  the  country  with  that  anxiety  which  the 
actual  perception  of  present  danger  never  fails 
to  awaken :  let  them  realize  the  exigencies  whicli 
that  state  involves,  and  compare  with  them  your 
preparations  for  it :  let  them  see  an  army  in  which, 
perhaps,  a  full  half  of  your  citizens  cannot  con- 
fide ;  a  small  navy,  rendered  less  by  natural  decay, 
and  even  the  few  ships  we  have  not  in  a  state 
to  give  battle ;  our  treasury  exhausted,  as  it  will 
soon  be,  and  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  com- 
mercial supply  dried  away, — and  they  will  hurl 
you  from  your  seats  with  as  little  remorse,  with 
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as  much  indifference,  as  a  mischievous  boy  would 
shy  so  many  blind  and  trembling  kittens,  six  to 
a  litter,  into  a  horse-pond.  Yes,  sir,  be  assured 
that  war  is  the  termination  of  your  political 
power,  unless  you  have  the  prescience  to  prepare 
an  effectual  force,  worthy  of  this  nation,  worthy 
of  either  adversary  you  may  elect  to  engage.  .  .  . 

Quincy,   Speeches  Delivered   in   Congress    (Boston, 
1874),  147-150  passim. 


12.    Discrediting  Democracy  (1810) 

By  John  Jay 
On  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  French  Revolution  has  so  discredited 
democracy,  and  it  has  so  few  influential  advo- 
cates in  Europe,  that  I  doubt  its  giving  you  much 
more  trouble.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to 
be  a  danger  of  its  depreciating  too  much.  With- 
out a  portion  of  it  there  can  be  no  free  govern- 
ment. What  that  portion  should  be  in  England 
is  a  question  to  which  your  constitution  affords, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  answer.  To  preserve  bal- 
ances in  times  like  these,  is  difficult ;  mere  pallia- 
tive, pro-hac-vice  expedients  seldom  produce  dur- 
able good.  They  so  frequently  violate  sound 
established  principles,  as  rarely  to  prevent  more 
trouble  than  they  cause.  The  fluctuation  of  hu- 
man affairs  occasionally  imposes  changes  on  na- 
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tions  as  well  as  on  individuals,  to  which  they 
find  it  necessary  and  prudent  to  accommodate,  by 
corresponding  or  by  countervailing  changes. 
These,  if  made  considerately  and  in  season,  gen- 
erally conduce  to  security  and  order.  Whether, 
during  the  rage  and  range  of  democracy,  your 
aristocracy  received  greater  accessions  of  strength 
than  the  public  safety  and  sound  policy  required, 
I  do  not  know.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  when  things  return  to 
a  calm  and  settled  course,  the  Commons  will  feel 
the  influence  of  the  Lords  out-of-doors,  and  con- 
sequently within  doors  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  constitution  allows.  .  .  . 

Jay,  Correspondence  and  Pub.  Papers  (N.  Y.,  1893), 

IV.  337-33S. 


13.    Public  Schools  and  Town  Meet- 
ings for  Virginia   (1810) 

By  Ex-President  Thomas  Jefferson 

Evidence  of  Jefferson's  keen  interest  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

I  HAVE  indeed  two  great  measures  at  heart, 
without  which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself 
in  strength,  i.  That  of  general  education,  to  en- 
able every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will 
secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To  divide 
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every  county  into  hundreds,  of  such  size  that  all 
the  children  of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  cen- 
tral school  in  it.  But  this  division  looks  to  many 
other  fundamental  provisions.  Every  hundred, 
besides  a  school,  should  have  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  constable  and  a  captain  of  militia.  These 
officers,  or  some  others  within  the  hundred, 
should  be  a  corporation  to  manage  all  its  con- 
cerns, to  take  care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its 
police  by  patroles,  &c.,  (as  the  select  men  of  the 
Eastern  townships.)  Every  hundred  should 
elect  one  or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite, 
cind  all  other  elections  should  be  made  in  the 
hundreds  separately.  .  .  .  Our  present  Cap- 
taincies might  be  declared  hundreds  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  a  power  to  the  courts  to  alter  them 
occasionally.  These  little  republics  would  be 
the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  We  owe 
to  them  the  vigor  given  to  our  revolution  in  its 
commencement  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  by 
them  the  Eastern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal 
the  embargo  in  opposition  to  the  Middle,  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  and  their  large  and 
lubberly  division  into  counties  which  can  never 
be  assembled.  General  orders  are  given  out 
from  a  centre  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred, 
as  to  the  sergeants  of  an  army,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  thrown  into  energetic  action,  in  the 
same  direction  in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and 
becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  Could  I  once  see 
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this  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the. republic,  and  say  with  old  Simeon, 
"nunc  dimittas  Domine."  But  our  children  will 
be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  establish  in  the 
fulness  of  time  those  things  not  yet  ripe  for  es- 
tablishment. So  be  it,  and  to  yourself  health, 
happiness  and  long  life. 

Jefferson,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1856),  V.  525-526. 


14.    Making  Friends  of  Foreign 
Diplomats   (1810) 

By  Timothy  Pickering 

{Written  1826) 

A  defense  of  the  moral  support  given  by  Federalists 
to^  a  foreign  minister  who  was  discredited  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  correspondence,  in  1810,  between  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
soon  carried  on  with  some  warmth,  terminated 
in  the  refusal  of  the  latter  any  longer  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  the  former ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  Mr.  Jackson  was  ''dismissed." 
Before  embarking  for  England,  he  travelled  east- 
ward, as  far  as  Boston.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men in  that  town  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  invited 
Mr.  Pickering  (then  on  his  farm,  at  the  distance 
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of  twenty  miles)  to  partake  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

After  dinner,  the  company  having  drank,  as 
customary,  a  set  of  prepared  .toasts,  the  president 
of  the  feast  requested  a  toast  of  Mr.  Jackson. 
He  gave,  of  course,  one  compHmentary  to  the 
town  of  Boston.  He  retired.  Mr.  Pickering, 
being  then  called  on  for  a  toast,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment : — 

"The  world's  last  hope, — Britain's  fast-an- 
chored isle." 

It  was  well  received.  The  company  emptied 
their  glasses  with  eagerness. 

The  actual  condition  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
suggested  the  sentiment.  All  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  were  at 
the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Even  Russia,  by  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  had  succumbed,  and  actually  co-oper- 
ated with  him;  Alexander  seizing  the  opportun- 
ity to  rob  still-resisting  Sweden  of  her  fair  prov- 
ince of  Finland,  and  which  he  had  not  the  grace 
to  restore  at  the  general  pacification.  Spain  had 
risen  against  her  oppressor,  and,  powerfully  aided 
by  Britain,  was  breaking  her  chains ;  while  the 
United  States,  under  their  actual  government, 
were  basely  cringing  to  the  universal  tyrant. 

The  toasts  given  at  this  dinner  were  publisjied 
in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Pickering's  was  circu- 
lated everywhere, — with  pleasure  by  Federalists, 
"while  their  political  opponents  extended  its  pub- 
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licity  to  express  their  resentment  against  him. 
and  their  enmity  towards  the  subject  of  his  senti- 
ment. 

The  phrase,  "the  fast-anchored  Isle,"  was  for 
a  long  time  in  every  one's  mouth,  in  manifesting 
the  good-will  or  the  hatred  of  the  speakers. 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  took  occasion 
to  introduce  the  toast  into  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  could 
command  the  red  thunderbolts  of  Heaven,  I 
would  drive  the  fast-anchored  isle  from  her 
moorings." 

For  this  bold  declaration  he  was  presumed 
to  be  a  hero;  for,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
Madison's  war  was  declared,  he  was  at  once  pre- 
sented with  the  commission  of  a  Brigadier- 
General.  He  put  on  his  mihtary  garb,  and  re- 
paired to  the  seat  of  war,— the  Niagara  frontier, 
• — looked  around  him.  faced  to  the  right-about, 
went  home,  and  resigned,  without  making  a  single 
efifort  to  batter  the  territory  of  the  fast-anchored 
isle.     His  heavenly  arms  were  ivanting. 

Charles  W.  Upham,  The  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering 
(Boston,  1873),  IV.  171-173- 
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15.    Seizing  a  Neighbor's  Territory 
(1810) 
By  Senator  William  Hunter 
A  Federalist  senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  to  seize  a  province,  belonging  to  Spain — 
to  seize  and  occupy  it  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States — to  besiege  an  important  and  for- 
midable fortress — to  use  force  against  a  pres- 
ent, friendly,  neutral  power.  That  is,  in  short, 
to  wage  war  against  Spain.  What  are  the 
avowed  reasons,  or  rather  pretexts?  I  say  pre- 
texts, because  it  is  historically  and  proverbially 
true,  that  those  who  are  determined  on  war,  who 
are  greedy  for  conquest  can  always  find  pretexts, 
and  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  reasons.  War 
indeed  is  the  "ultima  ratio  regum ;"  and  when  we 
read  the  manifestoes  of  kings  determined  to  make 
war,  it  is  more  that  Hterary  curiosity  may  be 
gratified,  than  that  our  consciences  may  be  en- 
lightened, or  our  understandings  convinced.  We 
may  occasionally  be  delighted  with  the  specious- 
ness  of  statement,  and  dexterity  of  argument — 
we  may  be  momentarily  dazzled  with  the  splendid 
colors  with  which  ingenuity  may  deck  the  robe 
of  fraud,  but  the  inherent  deformity  of  the  de- 
sign it  is  impossible  to  conceal. 

Imbecile   indeed   must   be   the   understanding, 
disingenuous  indeed  the  moral  nature  of  that  man, 
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who  does  not  instantly  detect  and  despise,  the 
miserable  though  elaborate  sophistry  which  jus- 
tifies invasion,  and  instigates  to  plunder,  and  in 
wretched  inconsistency,  seeks  a  confirmation  of 
independence  and  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  empire,  in  the  subjugation  of  an  innocent 
neighbor,  and  in  propagating  as  the  precursor  of 
arms,  the  holy  doctrines  of  insurrection,  treason, 
and  rebellion.  I  own  that  I  rejoice,  that  so  much 
pains  has  been  taken  to  apologize  for  this  meas- 
ure. It  shows  that  we  still  retain  some  sense  of 
shame;  that  we  do  not  surrender  our  innocence 
without  some  decent  struggles  to  save  appear- 
ances. We  have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  unblush- 
ing hardihood  of  our  great  prototypes  and  models. 
Though  unjust  in  our  design,  we  pay  some  hom- 
age to  justice;  we  dare  not  openly  despise  what 
mankind  have  hitherto  deemed  most  sacred.  We 
acknowledge,  that  flagrant  injustice  ought  to 
arouse  indignation.  The  invasions  that  have  been 
carried  on  by  other  nations — the  different  parti- 
tions of  Poland — the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet 
— we  agree  were  atrocious  acts.  But  our  occu- 
pation of  East-Florida,  partly  by  force  of  arms, 
and  partly  by  subornation  of  treason,  is  a  dif- 
ferent affair;  our  pretext  is  indemnity.  It  has 
long  ago  been  elegantly  said,  that  when  a  lamb 
is  to  be  devoted,  any  thicket  in  which  it  may 
happen  to  stray,  will  furnish  the  fuel  necessary 
for  its  sacrifice. 
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Leaning  then,  sir,  upon  this  staff  of  authority, 
I  say  this  is  not  only  war,  but  offensive  war; 
not  only  an  offensive,  but  an  unjust  war;  not 
only  unjust,  but  I  am,  for  the  honor  of  my  coun- 
try, deeply  apprehensive,  that  in  the  minds  of 
foreign  nations,  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
this  nation,  whose  moral  sense  it  will  oft'end — it 
is  liable  to  the  odious  epithet  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  I  have  quoted.  It  is  a  wicked  war; 
it  is  robbery. 

If  this  is  not  war,  but  something  done  only  in 
reference  to  and  for  the  security  of  an  indemnity 
— a  reducing  of  a  legal  lien  into  possession — a 
process  to  confirm  peace — an  instrument  of  nego- 
tiation— it  is  a  measure  the  President  already  has 
in  his  power.  It  is  the  treaty-making  power ;  he 
can  act  without  our  aid. 

But,  sir,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this 
act  will  be  war  against  Spain?  If  we  reject  Vat- 
tel's  definition,  shall  we  adopt  that  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ?  Is  it  not  an  effort  to  do,  in  this  instance, 
as  much  harm  as  we  can?  Is  it  not  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  people  of  East  Florida  to  a  foreign 
yoke?  Are  gentlemen  discontented  at  the  ex- 
pression—let them  examine  it — it  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. Their  independence  of  us,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed as  valuable  to  them  as  our  independence 
of  them  is  valuable  to  us.  They  have  an  equal 
right  to  self-government.  Their  peculiar  habits, 
usages  and  institutions,  their  very  prejudices  and 
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errors,  are  as  dear  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  Do 
we  affect  to  pity  them,  and  compassionate  their 
real  or  imaginary  sufferings,  under  what  Mr. 
Monroe  calls  a  tottering  and  irresolute  govern- 
ment ?  They  deeply  reciprocate  your  commisera- 
tion, and  congratulate  themselves,  that  they  are 
not  as  we  are,  protestants,  republicans,  and  sin- 
ners. 

Shall  we  adopt  Mr.  Madison's  definition  o£ 
war?  He  describes,  and  a  majority  here  must 
say  justly  describes,  impressment,  as  an  assump- 
tion of  self-redress — a  substitution  of  force  which 
falls  within  the  definition  of  war.  Do  we  pre- 
tend that  we  can  invest  fortresses,  circumvallate 
cities,  raise  fleets  and  armies,  and  move  them 
against  a  foreign  nation,  have  all  the  pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,  and  yet  prevent  this 
from  being  war,  by  asseverating  it  is  not  war? 

Sir,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  beheve 
it  will  be  war  in  fact — so  deemed  by  Spain  and 
her  alHes — so  deemed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States — it  is,  at  least,  the  contemplated,  appre- 
hended, inevitable  consequence  of  our  act.  Why 
not,  then,  declare  it  directly  unequivocally,  and 
without  evasion?  The  rule  of  common  law, 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  of  common  sense, 
and  of  universal  equity.  What  you  ought  not  to 
do  directly,  you  ought  not  to  do  indirectly.  In- 
tending war,  at  least  calculating  that  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  your  proceedings  will  be 
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war,  why  do  we  not  frankly,  manfully,  mag- 
nanimously declare  it?  Let  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  it.  Let  us  have  an  open  war 
for  an  avowed  object.  Why  should  we  shroud 
our  intention  in  dastardly  ambiguity?  This  eva- 
sive course,  this  doing  a  thing  "per  obliquum, 
per  fraudem,"  is  what  our  constitution,  spring- 
ing as  it  does  from  our  republican  habits,  from 
our  inborn  love  for  justice,  from  our  moral  aver- 
sion to  conquest,  and  our  physical  inaptitude  for 
it,  from  our  love  of  peace,  from  our  well-founded 
apprehensions  that  our  extent  of  territory  is  al- 
ready dangerously  excessive; — this  evasive 
course,  this  obliquity  of  conduct,  is  what  our  con- 
stitution, influenced  by  these  considerations,  pro- 
hibits, deprecates,  and  disdains.  .  .  . 

•Moore,   Am.  Eloquence    (N.   Y.,    1864),   II.   342-343 
passim. 


16.    Defense  of  the  Seizure  of  West 

Florida   (1810) 

By  Senator  Henry  Clay 

A  Virginian  by  birth,  many  years  a  Kentuckian, 
senator,  secretary  of  state,  "The  Great  Pacificator" 
relates  to  the  seizure  of  West  Florida  under  a  secret 
act  of  Congress. 

Never  could  a  more  propitious  moment  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  placed  in  the   President  of  the   United 
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States,  and,  had  he  failed  to  embrace  it,  he  would 
have  been  criminally  inattentive  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Flor- 
ida on  the  other,  are  in  the  possession  of  a  for- 
eign maritime  Power,  the  immense  country  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  watered  by  streams 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
— that  is,  one-third,  nay  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  United  States,  comprehending  Louisiana,  is 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  Power.  The  posses- 
sion of  Florida  is  a  guarantee  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  those 
streams.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  antici- 
pates the  most  direful  consequences  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country.  He  supposes  a  sally 
from  a  Spanish  garrison  upon  the  American 
forces,  and  asks  what  is  to  be  done?  We  at- 
tempt a  peaceful  possession  of  the  country,  to 
which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  If  the  wrongful  oc- 
cupants under  the  authority  of  Spain  assail  our 
troops,  I  trust  they  will  retrieve  the  lost  honor 
of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Sup- 
pose an  attack  upon  any  portion  of  the  American 
Army  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the 
United  States  by  a  Spanish  force?  In  such  event 
there  would  exist  but  a  single  honorable  and 
manly  course.  The  gentleman  conceives  it  un- 
generous that  we  should  at  this  moment,  when 
Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
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the  immense  power  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West 
Florida. 

Shall  we  sit  by,  passive  spectators,  and  wit- 
ness the  interesting  transactions  in  that  coun- 
try— transactions  which  tend  to  jeopardize,  in  the 
most  imminent  degree,  our  rights,  without  in- 
terference? Are  you  prepared  to  see  a  foreign 
Power  seize  what  belongs  to  us  ?  I  have  heard  in 
the  most  credible  manner  that,  about  the  period 
when  the  President  took  his  measures  in  rela- 
tion to  that  country,  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
Power  were  intriguing  with  the  people  there,  to 
induce  them  to  come  under  his  dominion. 

Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  you  neglect  the  present  auspicious 
moment — if  you  reject  the  proffered  boon,  some 
other  nation,  profiting  by  your  errors,  will  seize 
the  occasion  to  get  a  fatal  footing  in  your  south- 
ern frontier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
if  a  parent  country  will  not  or  cannot  maintain 
its  authority  in  a  colony  adjacent  to  us,  and  there 
exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder,  men- 
acing our  peace,  and  if  moreover  such  colony,  by 
passing  into  the  hands  of  any  other  Power,  would 
become  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  manifestly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our 
laws ;  we  have  a  right,  upon  eternal  principles  of 
self-preservation,  to  lay  hold  of  it.  This  principle 
alone,  independent  of  any  title,  would  warrant 
our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  resort  to  it,  our  title  being  in  my 
judgment  incontestably  good.  .  .  . 

Eleventh    Congress— Third     Session,    Debates    and 
Proceedings   (Washington,   1853),  62-63. 


17.    How  to  Make  P^ace  After  a  General 
European  War  (1810) 

By  Minister  John  Quincy  Adams 

As  minister  to  Russia,  Adams  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  insight  into  European  affairs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  you  a  more  particular 
account  of  my  conferences  with  Count  Romanzoff 
upon  the  subject,  as  they  furnished  indications 
not  only  of  the  Emperor's  dispositions  with  re- 
gard to  the  United  States,  but  in  relation  to  the 
general  affairs  in  Europe,  and  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  a  general  peace.  .  .  . 

He  personally  lamented  greatly  the  distress 
under  which  commerce  in  general,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  laboring.  That 
nothing  short  of  a  general  peace  could  probably 
put  an  end  to  these  embarrassments,  and  that 
this  general  peace  depended  upon  England  alone. 
He  knew  not  why  this  general  peace  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  would  be  asked  of  England; 
but  on  the  contrary  she  zvoidd  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  what  she  had  acquired.  Until  she  could  be 
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reduced  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  it  was  im- 
possible that  commerce  should  be  free  from 
rigorous  restrictions,  because  it  was  by  operating 
upon  her  commerce,  that  she  must  be  made  to 
feel  her  interest  in  making  peace.  As  to  this  par- 
ticular measure  of  Denmark,  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing agreeable  to  him,  and  he  intimated  that  it 
was  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  just  been 
conversing  with  the  Baron  de  Blome.  He  knew 
by  despatches  from  the  Russian  minister  the 
measure  had  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Danes  themselves.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
disguise  the  fact  it  was  not  a  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Danish  government.  It  had  been  ex- 
acted by  France,  whose  force  at  their  gates  was 
such  as  Denmark  had  no  means  of  resisting,  and 
who  considered  it  as  a  measure  merely  of  severity 
against  English  commerce;  that  France  has  sus- 
pected Denmark  at  conniving  at  the  commerce 
with  England;  at  least  he  knew  that  M.  Cham- 
pagny  had  reproached  them  with  it  in  very  severe 
terms  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  that  trade  must  substantially  be  viewed  as  Eng- 
lish commerce,  since  there  were  now  none  but 
English  colonies  which  produced  the  articles 
known  by  the  denomination  of  colonial  merchan- 
dize. 

I  assured  him  that  with  the  exceptien  perhaps 
of  coffee,  all  the  articles  of  colonial  trade  were 
produced  within  the  United   States;   and  with 
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respect  to  coffee,  as  well  as  the  rest,  there  were 
all  the  Spanish  islands  which  produced  them  in 
great  quantities.  But,  said  he,  is  not  the  produce 
of  the  United  States  in  these  articles,  of  inferior 
quality?  Cotton  for  instance?  I  told  him  the 
United  States  produced  the  best  of  cotton,  and  in 
immense  quantities ;  that  in  all  the  southern 
States,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  the  cultivation 
of  this  article  within  the  last  twenty  years  had 
flourished  beyond  imagination,  and  that  of  all 
the  cotton  brought  by  the  American  vessels  whose 
cargoes  were  thus  sequestered  in  Holstein,  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  nine-tenths  at  least  were  the 
genuine  produce  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  active  commerce  of  all  other  nations, 
thanks  to  France,  and  to  France  alone,  was  an- 
nihilated. France  herself,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  had  nothing  that  could  bear  the  name 
of  commerce  left  in  their  own  ships.  The  United 
States  had  scarcely  any.  Their  intercourse  with 
almost  all  Europe  was  suspended.  Here  alone 
they  were  still  freely  admitted,  and  into  those 
ports  of  Denmark,  where  this  violent  measure 
must  break  it  up  again  to  the  foundation.  The 
portion  of  commerce  carried  on  by  American 
vessels  in  the  Russian  ports  was  small.  The 
number  of  vessels  was  ascertained;  and  his  Ex- 
cellency as  Minister  of  Commerce  knew  to  what 
it  could  amount.  He  also  knew  how  much  of 
the  trade  was  transacted  in  Russian  vessels ;  and 
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yet  it  was  not  for  me  to  tell  him  that  hetzveen 
England  and  this  country  the  commerce  actu- 
ally carried  on  was  a  little  less  than  in  time  of 
peace.  ... 

He  said  that  .  .  .  It  zvould  be  better  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world  should  cease  to  exist 
for  ten  years  than  to  abandon  it  forever  to  the 
control  of  England.  That  the  efifect  of  the  re- 
strictive system  must  in  the  long  run  press 
hardest  upon  England;  and  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  whose 
talents  as  a  minister  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  great,  was  compelled  by  the  clamors 
of  the  English  nation  arising  from  the  distress 
upon  their  commerce,  to  make  way  for  an  ad- 
ministration which  made  peace.  I  acknowledge 
this  was  true ;  but  observed  that  it  was  imputable 
to  a  system  of  measures  in  relation  to  commerce 
directly  opposite  to  the  present — a  system  which 
encouraged  and  favored  the  trade  of  the  nations 
which  were  the  rivals  of  England,  so  that  the 
English  could  not  support  a  competition  with 
them.  And  although  the  English  commerce  might 
partially  suffer  in  the  general  mass  with  the  rest, 
it  was  much  more  than  indemnified  by  the  part 
which  it  had  acquired  from  the  ruins  of  all  the 
other  commercial  nations. 

John  Quincy  Adams,   Writings   (N.  Y.,   1914).  HI- 
373-380  passim. 
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i8.    Protest  Against  War   (1811) 
By  Representative  John  Randolph 

Randolph,  many  years  member  of  Congress,  was  a 
free  lance  and  amusingly  abused  everybody. 

I  KNOW  not  how  gentlemen  calling  themselves 
republicans  can  advocate  such  a  war.  What  was 
their  doctrine  in  1798-9,  when  the  command  of 
the  army,  that  highest  of  all  possible  trusts  in  any 
government,  be  the  form  what  it  may,  was  re- 
posed in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  his  country ! 
the  sanctuary  of  a  nation's  love! — the  only  hope 
that  never  came  in  vain?  When  other  worthies 
of  the  revolution,  Hamilton,  Pinckney,  and  the 
younger  W^ashington,  men  of  tried  patriotism,  of 
approved  conduct  and  valor,  of  untarnished 
honor,  held  subordinate  command  under  him? 
Republicans  were  then  unwilling  to  trust  a  stand- 
ing army  even  to  his  hands,  who  had  given  proof 
that  he  was  above  all  human  temptation.  Where 
now  is  the  revolutionary  hero  to  whom  you  are 
about  to  confide  this  sacred  trust?  To  whom  will 
you  confide  the  charge  of  leading  the  flower  of 
your  youth  to  the  heights  of  Abraham  ?  Will  you 
find  him  in  the  person  of  an  acquitted  felon? 
What!  Then  you  were  unwilling  to  vote  an 
army,  when  such  men  as  have  been  named  held 
high  command !  When  Washington  himself  was 
at  the  head,  did  you  then  show  such  reluctance, 
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feel  such  scrapie?     And  are  you  now   nothing 
loth,   fearless  of  every  consequence?     Will  you 
say  that  your  provocations  were  less  then  than 
now,  when  your  direct  commerce  was  interdicted, 
your  ambassadors  hooted  with  derision  from  the 
French     court,     tribute     demanded,    actual   war 
waged  upon  you  ?    Those  who  opposed  the  army 
then  were  indeed  denounced  as  the  partisans  of 
France,   as   the   same   men — some    of    them  at 
least — are  now  held  up  as  the  advocates  of  Eng- 
land;    those   firm   and   undeviating   republicans, 
who  then  dared,  and  now  dare,  to  cling  to  the 
ark  of  the  Constitution,  to  defend  it  even  at  the 
expense   of   their   fame,    rather   than   surrender 
themselves  to  the  wild  projects  of  mad  ambition. 
There  is  a   fatality,   sir,  attending  plenitude  of 
power.     Soon  or  late  some  mania  seizes  upon  its 
possessors;    they    fall     from   the   dizzy   height, 
through  the  giddiness  of  their  own  heads.     Like 
a  vast  estate,  heaped  up  by  the  labor  and  indus- 
try of  one  man,  which  seldom  survives  the  third 
generation.     Power  gained  by  patient  assiduity, 
by  a  faithful  and  regular  discharge  of  its  attend- 
ant duties,  soon  gets  above  its  own  origin.     In- 
toxicated with  their  own  greatness,  the  federal 
party  fell.    Will  not  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects  now  as  then?     Sir,  you  may  raise 
this  army,  you  may  build  up  this  vast  structure  of 
patronage,  this  mighty  apparatus  of  favoritism; 
but  "lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  souls," 
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you  will  never  live  to  enjoy  the  succession :  you 
sign  your  political  death  warrant.  .  .  . 

This  war  of  conquest,  a  war  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory  and  subjects,  is  to  be  a  new  com- 
mentary on  the  doctrine  that  republics  are  desti- 
tute of  ambition;  they  are  addicted  to  peace, 
wedded  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people.  But  it  seems  this  is  to  be 
a  holiday  campaign ;  there  is  to  be  no  expense  of 
blood  or  treasure  on  our  part ;  Canada  is  to  con- 
quer herself;  she  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  fraternity.  The  people  of  that  country 
are  first  to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and 
converted  into  traitors,  as  preparatory  to  the 
making  them  good  citizens.  Although  I  must 
acknowledge  that  some  of  our  flaming  patriots 
were  thus  manufactured,  I  do  not  think  the  proc- 
ess would  hold  good  with  a  whole  community. 
It  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  We  are  to  succeed 
in  the  French  mode — by  the  system  of  fraterni- 
zation. All  is  French!  But  how  dreadfully  it 
might  be  retorted  on  the  southern  and  vv^e stern 
slaveholding  States.  I  detest  this  subornation  of 
treason.  .  .  . 

But  gentlemen  avowed  that  they  would  not  go 
to  war  for  the  carrying  trade;  that  is,  for  any 
other  but  the  direct  export  and  import  trade- 
that  which  carries  our  native  products  abroad, 
and  brings  back  the  return  cargo;  and  yet  they 
stickle  for  our  commercial  rights,  and  will  go  to 
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war  for  them !  I  wish  to  know,  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, what  difference  gentlemen  can  point  out 
between  the  abandonment  of  this  or  of  that  mari- 
time right?  Do  gentlemen  assume  the  lofty  port 
and  tone  of  chivalrous  redressers  of  maritime 
wrongs,  and  declare  their  readiness  to  sur- 
render every  other  maritime  right,  provided  they 
may  remain  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  the 
humble  privilege  of  carrying  their  own  produce 
abroad,  and  bringing  back  a  return  cargo?  Do 
you  make  this  declaration  to  the  enemy  at  the 
outset?  Do  you  state  the  minimum  with  which 
you  will  be  contented,  and  put  it  in  her  power  to 
close  with  your  proposals  at  her  option?  give  her 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  ruinous  and  disgraceful  be- 
yond example  and  expression?  and  this  too  after 
having  turned  up  your  noses  in  disdain  at  the 
treaties  of  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Monroe?  Will  you 
say  to  England^  ''End  the  war  when  you  please; 
give  us  direct  trade  in  our  own  produce,  zve  are 
content?"  But  what  will  the  merchants  of  Salem, 
and  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore — the  men  of  Marblehead  and  Cape 
Cod,  say  to  this?  Will  they  join  in  a  war  pro- 
fessing to  have  for  its  object  what  they  would 
consider,  and  justly  too,  as  the  sacrifice  of  their 
maritime  rights,  yet  affecting  to  be  a  war  for  the 
protection  of  commerce? 

Hugh  A.  Garland,  Life  of  John  Randolph   (N.  Y., 
1856),  289-291  passim. 
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19.    Disunion  Speech  of  a  New 
Englander   (1811) 

By  Representative  Josiah  Quincy 

A  speech  often  quoted  by  a  representative  New  Eng- 
land member  of  Congress. 

Sir,  the  principle  of  this  bill  materially  affects 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  me  it  appears  that  it  would 
justify  a  revolution  in  this  country ;  and  that,  in 
no  great  length  of  time  it  may  produce  it.  When 
I  see  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  this 
bill  has  been  urged  along  its  parliamentary  path, 
when  I  know  the  local  interests  and  associated 
projects  which  combine  to  promote  its  success, 
all  opposition  to  it  seems  manifestly  unavailing. 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  leave,  without  a  struggle, 
my  country  to  its  fate.  But,  sir,  while  there  is 
life,  there  is  hope.  So  long  as  the  fatal  shaft  has 
not  yet  sped,  if  Heaven  so  will,  the  bow  may  be 
broken  and  the  vigor  of  the  mischief-meditating 
arm  wither-ed.  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  House 
or  nation,  who  cherishes  the  Constitution,  .  .  . 
as  the  light  which  is  destined  to  gladden  his 
own  day,  and  to  soften  even  the  gloom  of 
the  grave,  by  the  prospects  it  sheds  over  his 
children,  I  fall  not  behind  him  in  such  sentiments. 
I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  attachment  to  this  Con- 
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stitution,  in  veneration  for  the  sages  who  laid  its 
foundations,  in  devotion  to  those  principles  which 
form  its  cement  and  constitute  its  proportions. 
What  then  must  be  my  feelings ;  what  ought  to  be 
the  feelings  of  a  man,  cherishing  such  sentiments, 
when  he  sees  an  act  contemplated  which  lays 
ruin  at  the  foot  of  all  these  hopes?  When  he 
sees  a  principle  of  action  about  to  be  usurped, 
before  the  operation  of  which  the  bands  of  this 
Constitution  are  no  more  than  flax  before  the 
fire,  or  stubble  before  the  whirlwind  ?  When  this 
bill  passes,  such  an  act  is  done ;  and  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  usurped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  rule  of  human 
conduct,  which  he  who  honestly  observes,  cannot 
err  widely  from  the  path  of  his  sought  duty.  It 
is,  to  be  very  scrupulous  concerning  the  principles 
you  select  as  the  test  of  your  rights  and  obliga- 
tions; to  be  very  faithful  in  noticing  the  result 
of  their  application;  and  to  be  very  fearless  in 
tracing  and  exposing  their  immediate  effects  and 
distant  consequences.  Under  the  sanction  of  this 
rule  of  conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as 
my  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
bonds  of  this  union  are,  virtually,  dissolved;  that 
the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their 
moral  obligations,  and  that  as  it  will  be  the  right 
of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare, 
definitely,  for  a  separation:  amicably,  if  they 
can;  violently,  if  they  must. 
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(j\Ir.  Quincy  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Poindexter,  delegate  from  the  IMississippi  terri- 
tory, for  the  words  in  italics.  After  it  was  de- 
cided, upon  an  appeal  to  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Quincy  was  in  order,  he  proceeded.)   :  .  . 

New  States  are  intended  to  be  formed  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  There  is  no  limit  to  men's  imag- 
inations, on  this  subject,  short  of  California  and 
Columbia  River.  When  I  said  that  the  bill  would 
justify  a  revolution  and  would  produce  it,  I  spoke 
of  its  principle  and  its  practical  consequences 
To  this  principle  and  those  consequences  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  and  nation.  If 
it  be  about  to  introduce  a  condition  of  thing- 
absolutely  insupportable,  it  becomes  wise  and 
honest  men  to  anticipate  the  evil,  and  to  warn 
and  prepare  the  people  against  the  event.  I  have 
no  hesitation  on  the  subject.  The  extension  oi 
this  principle  to  the  States  contemplated  beyond 
the  IMississippi,  cannot,  will  not,  and  ought  not  tr 
be  borne.  And  the  sooner  the  people  contem- 
plate the  unavoidable  result  the  better ;  the  more 
hope  that  the  evils  may  be  palliated  or  removed 

]Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this  liberty  of  which  sr 
much  is  said?  Is  it  to  walk  about  this  earth,  t-': 
breathe  this  air,  to  partake  the  common  bkssings 
of  God's  providence?  The  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  unite  with  us  in  suc]> 
privileges  as  these.  But  man  boasts  a  purer  and 
more  ethereal  temperature.  His  mind  grasps  in 
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its  view  the  past  and  future,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent. We  live  not  for  ourselves  alone.  That 
which  we  call  liberty  is  that  principle  on  which 
the  essential  security  of  our  political  condition 
depends.  It  results  from  the  limitations  of  our 
political  system,  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
These  limitations,  so  long  as  they  are  faithfully 
observed,  maintain  order,  peace,  and  safety. 
When  they  are  violated,  in  essential  particulars, 
all  the  concurrent  spheres  of  authority  rush 
against  each  other;  and  disorder,  derangement, 
and'  convulsion  are,  sooner  or  later,  the  necessary 
consequences. 

With  respect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  sensibility  is  expressed,  I 
have  no  fears  about  analyzing  its  nature.  There 
is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the 
qualities  of  that  Union,  and  it  results  from  its 
effects  upon  our  and  our  country's  happiness. 
It  is  valued  for  "that  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss"  which  it  enables  us  to  realize.  It  grows 
out  of  the  affections,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  have,  any  thing  universal  in  its  nature. 
Sir,  I  confess  it :  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart 
is  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There 
is  my  fireside ;  there  are  the  tombs  of  my  an- 
cestors— 

"Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fruitful  stores, 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  shores ; 
And  none,  ah!  none,  so  lovely  to  my  sight, 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light" 
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The  love  of  this  Union  grows  out  of  this  at- 
tachment to  my  native  soil,  and  is  rooted  in  it. 
I  cherish  it,  because  it  affords  the  best  external 
hope  of  her  peace,  her  prosperity,  her  independ- 
ence. I  oppose  this  bill  from  no  animosity  to 
the  people  of  New  Orleans;  but  from  the  deep 
conviction  that  it  contains  a  principle  incom- 
patible with  the  liberties  and  safety  of  my  coun- 
try. I  have  no  concealment  of  my  opinion.  The 
bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  may,  afterward,  linger;  but,  lingering, 
its  fate  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  con- 
summated. 

Johnston  &  Woodburn,  American  Orations   (N.  Y., 
1896),  I.  180-204,  passim. 


20.    One  Nation  in  North  America 
(1811,  1816) 

By  John  Quincy  Adams 

(See  note  above,  p.   225.) 

Mr.  Ouincy's  speech  seems  to  be  a  mere  ap- 
peal to  small  passions  and  local  jealousies.  If  in 
a  Boston  town  meeting  a  North  End  orator 
should  arise  and  say  that  for  his  part,  all  the 
fire  of  his  patriotism  spent  itself  between  the 
Mill-Bridge  and  the  Winnisimmet  Ferry,  that  he 
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warned  the  long  skirted  gentlemen  of  Fort  Hill 
and  Mount  Vernon,  that  the  North  End  v/ould 
not  long  submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  them,  and 
that  if  after  having  purchased  and  annexed  to 
the  town  a  part  of  Dorchester,  anybody  should 
ever  presume  to  build  houses  there,  and  to  dwell 
in  them,  and  then  come  to  town  meeting  and 
out-vote  the  neighborhood  of  Charles  river,  then 
it  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  End 
to  put  up  an  independent  sovereignty  of  their 
own,  amicably  if  they  could,  violently  if  they 
must;  the  discourse  would  certainly  not  be  so 
eloquent  as  Mr.  Quincy's,  but  would  be  quite 
as  reasonable,  and  perhaps  at  the  North  End 
quite  as  popular.  I  love  my  native  land,  I  believe, 
as  much  as  Mr.  Quincy,  and  I  feel  an  attach- 
ment of  sentiment  to  the  very  spot  of  my  birth 
which  will  quit  me  only  with  my  life.  But  I 
could  take  by  the  hand  as  a  fellow-citizen  a  man 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  or  the  Mis- 
souri with  just  the  same  cordiality,  that  I  could 
at  least  half  a  million  of  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
with  whom  I  never  had  and  probably  never  shall 
have  any  other  relation  than  that  of  being  their 
fellow-citizen.  To  attempt  to  limit  the  rights 
and  duties  and  relations  resulting  from  political 
association  within  the  necessarily  narrow  bounds 
of  personal  affection,  friendship  or  consanguin- 
ity, is  to  look  at  the  moon  through  a  micro- 
scope. The  whole  continent  of  North  America 
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appears  to  be  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to 
be  peopled  by  one  nation,  speaking  one  language, 
professing  one  general  system  of  religious  and 
political  principles,  and  accustomed  to  one  gen- 
eral tenor  of  social  usages  and  customs.  For 
the  common  happiness  of  them  all,  for  their 
peace  and  prosperity,  I  believe  it  indispensable 
that  they  should  be  associated  in  one  federal  . 
Union.  The  relative  proportion  of  power  be- 
tween the  diflferent  members  of  this  Union  is 
as  insignificant,  as  the  same  question  between 
North  End  and  South  End.  This  is  totally  sub- 
ordinate to  all  important  and  all  absorbing  prin- 
ciples of  union.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  will  be  trampled  upon 
by  the  power  of  the  Union,  though  their  relative 
proportion  of  that  power  should  become  as  small 
as  that  of  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  is  now 
in  comparison  to  the  whole.  But  let  that  federal 
Union  which  secures  to  each  member  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  same  body  once  be  dissolved,  and 
every  part  will  in  turn  inevitably  be  trampled 
upon  by  the  other,  and  America  like  the  rest 
of  the  earth  will  sink  into  a  common  field  of 
battle  for  conquerors  and  tyrants.  .  .  . 

The  longer  I  live  the  stronger  I  find  my  na- 
tional feelings  grow  upon  me,  and  the  less  of  m^ 
affections  are  compassed  by  partial  localities.  Mf 
system  of  politics  more  and  more  inclines  td 
strengthen  the  union  and  its  government.  It  is 
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directly  the  reverse  of  that  professed  by  Mr. 
John  Randolph,  of  relying  principally  upon  the 
state  governments.  The  effort  of  every  one  of 
the  state  governments  would  be  to  sway  the  whole 
union  for  its  own  local  advantage.  The  doctrine 
is  therefore  politic  enough  for  a  citizen  of  the 
most  powerful  state  in  the  union,  but  it  is  good 
for  nothing  for  the  weaker  states,  and  per- 
nicious for  the  whole.  But  it  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  external  relations  t-iat  makes  me 
specially  anxious  to  strengthen  our  national 
government.  The  conduct  and  issue  of  the  late 
war  has  undoubtedly  raised  our  national  char- 
acter in  the  consideration  of  the  world;  but  we 
ought  also  to  be  aware  that  it  has  multiplied  and 
embittered  our  enemies.  This  nation  is  far  more 
inveterate  against  us  than  it  ever  was  before. 
All  the  restored  governments  of  Europe  are 
deeply  hostile  to  us.  .  .  .  Among  the  crowned 
heads  the  only  friend  we  had  was  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  friendship  has,  I  ajn  afraid, 
been  more  than  cooled.  How  long  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  preserve  peace  with  all  Europe 
it  is  im.possible  to  foresee.  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  well  or  too  quickly  pre- 
pared for  a  new  conflict  to  support  our  rights 
and  our  interests.  The  tranquillity  of  Europe  is 
precarious,  it  is  liable  to  many  sudden  changes 
and  great  convulsions ;  but  there  is  none  in  prob- 
able prospect  which  would  give  us  more  security 
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than  we  now  enjoy  against  the  bursting  of 
another  storm  upon  ourselves.  I  can  never 
join  with  my  voice  in  the  toast  which  I  s'ee 
in  the  papers  attributed  to  one  of  our  gallant 
naval  commanders.  I  cannot  ask  of  heaven 
success,  even  for  my  country,  in  a  cause  where 
she  should  be  in  the  wrong.  Fiat  jiistitia,  percat 
cerium.  My  toast  would  be,  may  our  country 
be  always  successful,  but  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  always  right.  I  disclaim  as  unsound 
all  patriotism  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican union,  while  united,  may  be  certain  of  suc- 
cess in  every  rightful  cause,  and  may  if  it 
pleases  never  have  any  but  a  rightful  cause  to 
maintain.  They  are  at  this  moment  the  strongest 
nation  upon  the  globe  for  every  purpose  of 
justice.  May  they  be  just  to  secure  the  favor 
of  heaven,  and  wise  to  make  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  thejr  strength.  May  they  be  armed  in 
thunder  for  the  defence  of  right,  and  self- 
shackled  in  eternal  impotence  for  the  support  of 
wrong. 

Worthineton  Chauncey  Ford,  Editor,  Writings  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  (N.  Y.,  1916),  IV.  208-209,  VI. 
60-62. 
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CHAPTER   ZF/— PATRIOTISM    IN    WAR 
AND  PEACE    (1812-1815) 

In  1812,  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  a  land  and 
naval  war.  The  history  of  that  zvar  is  not  edify- 
ing to  American  patriotism,  although  in  the  two 
land  battles,  at  Plattsburg  and  New  Orleans,  the 
American  militia  beat  oif  trained  British  troops. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  patriotism  to  see  victory  and 
national  glory  zvhere  there  zvere  humiliating  de- 
feats. The  extracts  in  this  chapter  show  clearly 
how  such  statesmen  as  Calhoun  and  Monroe  saw 
and  protested  against  the  lack  of  preparation  and 
efficiency  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. They  show  also  the  effect  on  American 
and  European  sentiment  of  the  amazing  series  of 
victories  in  the  naval  duels.  In  the  midst  of 
these  humiliations,  however,  there  zvas  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to  make 
good;  and  a  healthy  reaction  from  the  idea  that 
it  was  unpatriotic  to  point  out  the  defects  and 
failures  of  the  military  administration.  The 
views  of  the  pacifists  find  a  hearing  at  this  time, 
and  are  voiced  by  young  Daniel  Webster.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extracts  reveal  the  common 
action  and  sentiment  of  all  Americans,  zvhether 
of  the  English  stock,  foreign  immigrants  or 
negroes,  in  behalf  of  their  common  country. 
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"Real  and   Substantial   Preparation 
for  War"   (1812) 
By  Minister  John  Quincy  Adams 

(See    note    above,    p.    225.)      Adams,    then    abroad, 
gauged  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

The  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  Con- 
gress since  the  commencement  of  their  session, 
if  its  ultimate  result  should  be  real  and  subfantial 
preparation  for  war,  will  be  the  happiest  turn 
for  our  public  affairs  that  has  occurred  since 
the  treaty  with  France  in  1800.  It  is  apparently 
not  just  now  the  wish  of  the  British  government 
to  have  a  war  with  America  added  to  the  work 
they  already  have  upon  their  hands.  But  they 
will  yield  nothing  in  negotiation,  because  they 
have  formed  a  settled  opinion  that  America  will 
not,  perhaps  that  she  cannot,  undertake  a  war 
against  England.  In  the  condition  of  our  pub- 
lic force  (if  force  it  can  be  seriously  called)  this 
opinion  is  one  of  the  best  founded  and  wisest 
that  has  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  a  British 
ministry  for  many  years.  The  rights  against 
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which  England  is  pursuing  a  course  of  systematic  ^ 
outrage  are  of   a  nature   which  we  might  and  ! 
ought  to  maintain  by  force.     But  before  we  re-  ^^ 
sort  to  force  for  maintaining  them,  we  must  be  : 
in  possession  of  the  force  itself,  and  really  with  < 
our  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  our  ^ 
navy  of  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  to  talk  of  main-  , 
taining  by  force  any  right  whatsoever  against  ] 
such  a  power  as  Great  Britain  is  too  ridiculous.  ; 
We  have  had  many  prevailing  opinions  among 
ourselves  which  must  be  fairly  and  completely 
disgorged  before  we  can  soberly  think  of  main- 
taining our  rights  by  force.     The  opinion  that  I 
Britain,    or   indeed   any  ,  European   nation,    will  "^ 
square  her  political  conduct  by  the  rule  of  her  ^ 
own  interest  is  one  of  them.     No  less  a  states-  i 
man  than  John  de  Witt  has  been  said  to  have 
stumbled  more  than  once  over  this-  fundamental  l 
position,  that  the  policy  of  nations  would  always  \ 
be  governed  by  their  interests.     John  had  not  i 
been,   like  Chancellor  Oxenstlern's   son,   to  see  j 
hozv  the   world   was  governed.     Many   of  our.^ 
politicians  need  a  tour  of  travel  to  make  the  ] 
same  observations.     Another  opinion  among  us  ] 
which   our   stomachs   stood   very   stoutly   for  a ' 
great  length  of  time  was,  that  a  British  ministry 
was  to  be  intimidated  by  a  prospect  of  famine  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  or  by  riots  among  the 
journeyman   weavers,   spinsters   and   pinmakers 
of  their  manufacturing  towns.     Experience  has 
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pretty  well  disburthened  us  of  this  error  and  I 
hope  it  will  never  encumber  us  again.  Perhaps 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  looking  and  talking 
big  will  be  as  ineffectual  to  maintain  our  rights 
as  the  interests  of  our  adversaries  or  the  hunger 
of  West  India  negroes  or  Nottingham  frame 
breakers.  To  maintain  our  rights  we  must  first 
raise  and  organize  force.  Considering  the  meas- 
ures proposed  in  Congress  as  resulting  from  this 
conviction  and  destined  to  this  end  I  do  most 
heartily  approve  of  and  rejoice  in  them.  But 
there  must  be  connected  with  them  measures 
of  raising  revenue,  which  I  do  not  yet  see  so 
clearly  disclosed.  .  .  .  All  the  taxes  which 
were  abandoned  must  be  restored,  and  that  many 
others  much  more  burdensome  must  be  im- 
posed, before  we  can  entertain  a  rational  expecta- 
tion of  maintaining  by  force  against  Great 
Britain  any  right  of  which  she  may  choose  to 
deprive  us.  Now  until  a  real  and  respectable 
force  shall  be  raised,  organized,  systematically 
provided  for  by  substantial  revenue,  and  pre- 
pared  for  vigorous  action,  I  should  hold  it  im- 
possible to  commence  a  war  with  England,  and 
I  hope  that  no  such  measure  will  be  taken. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
for  us  to  imagine  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
henceforth  to  enjoy  upon  the  ocean  any  rights 
which  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  by  force. 
The  base  and  servile  doctrine  of  holding  our 
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navigation  and  commercial  rights  upon  the  tenure 
of  England's  friendship  and  protection,  the 
beetle-blind  idiotism  of  pretending  to  hold  them 
upon  her  sense  of  justice,  appear  to  be  losing  their 
influence  in  America  and  may  they  never  be 
harbored  by  us  again.  It  is  quite  time  for  us  to 
show,  what  for  my  part  I  never  doubted,  that 
there  is  among  us  a  latent  energy  capable  of 
being  roused  into  action  with  a  vigor  and  effect 
of  which  neither  England,  nor  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  nor  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
people,  have  any  suspicion.  I  wish  to  see  in 
the  course  now  pursued  by  Congress  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  result,  and  with  this  hope  wel- 
come the  spirit  which  has  united  parties  other- 
wise discordant  in  the  determination  to  raise 
and  prepare  a  public  force.  I  hope  also  to  see 
them  followed  up  with  corresponding  measures 
for  raising  an  adequate  revenue.  Without  them 
all  the  rest  would  be  mere  political  bubbles. 

John  Quincy  Adams,   Writings   (N.  Y.,   1914),  IV. 
302-303  passim. 
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2.    "Common  Sense  in  Dishabille'^ 

(1812) 

By  David  Everett 

A  journalist  who  edited  a  paper  called  the  "Pilot"  in 
Boston. 

''Refined  sense  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half 
so  good  as  common  sense,"  says  one  author: 
"common  sense  is  the  best  sense  in  the  world," 
says  another.  Follow  its  dictates,  says  my  pen. 
It  will  serve  better  to  keep  you  out  of  fire  and 
water,  and  I  may  add,  out  of  gaol,  too,  than  the 
philosophy  of  a  Newton,  the  genius  of  a  Dryden, 
or  the  metaphysics  of  an  Edwards.  Its  seeds 
are  sown  in  thy  mental  garden,  good  reader! 
cultivate  them  by  observation,  reflection,  and 
reading  such  authors  as  have  brought  them  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  I  do  not  intend  by  this 
to  recom.mend  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  deistical  colleagues :  I  had  rather  see  spiders' 
webs  hanging  on  the  shelves  of  thy  library. 
Common  sense  is  of  a  peaceable,  contented  tem- 
per, and  would  be  the  very  last  to  declare  war 
with  Heaven.  Its  counsels  will  assist  thee  in  thy 
domestic  economy  and  every  honest  employment 
of  life ;  but  they  will  differ  from  the  advice  of  the 
professions  of  counselors  in  two  respects;  they 
will  always  be  to  thy  advantage,  and  will  cost 
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thee   nothing.     It   will   seldom   address   thee   in    '. 
Greek  or  Latin,  but  in  plain  English.  ' 

Quit  your  pillow ;  and  go  about  your  business,  \ 
if  you  have  any,  is  its  first  injunction ;  if  not,  seek  ; 
some.  Let  the  sun's  first  beams  shine  on  your  ^ 
heads  in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  not  want  a  i 
good  hat  to  defend  your  head  against  its  scorch-  . 
ing  rays  at  noon.  Earn  your  breakfast  before  ^ 
you  eat  it,  and  the  sheriff  shall  not  deprive  you  ^ 
of  your  supper.  Pursue  your  calling  with  dili- 
gence, and  your  creditor  shall  not  interrupt  you.  ' 
Be  temperate,  and  the  physician  shall  look  in  vain  J 
for  your  name  on  his  day-book.  If  you  have  a  ; 
small  farm,  or  a  trade,  that  will  support  your  ^ 
family  and  add  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  your  ; 
capital,  be  contented,  and  never  go  to  Boston,  or  ] 
Hartford,  or  New-York,  to  buy  land  in  Georgia,  ■ 
that  is  to  be  made  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  i 
creation.  ...  J 

Farmer's    Weekly    Museum,    in    J.    T.    Buckingham,  4 
Specimens    of   Newspaper   Literature    (Boston,    1852), 
II.  211-212. 
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3.    General  Unpreparedness 

(1811,   1812) 

By  John  C.  Calhoun 

Calhoun,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  for  forty  years  a 
leading  figure  in  American  politics — representative, 
senator,  vice  president  and  secretary  of  state. 

A  JUDICIOUS  system  of  roads  and  canals,  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  only,  without  any 
reference  to  military  operations,  is  itself  among 
the  most  efficient  means  for  "the  more  complete 
defence  of  the  United  States."  Without  advert- 
ing to  the  fact,  that  the  roads  and  canals  which 
such  a  system  would  require,  are,  with  fev/  ex- 
ceptions, precisely  those  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  war,  such  a  system, 
by  consolidating  our  Union,  and  increasing  our 
wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would  add  greatly  to 
our  resources  in  war. 

It  is  in  a  state  of  war,  vrhen  a  nation  is  com- 
pelled to  put  all  of  its  resources  in  men,  money, 
skill  and  devotion  to  country,  into  requisition, 
that  its  Government  realizes,  in  its  security,  the 
beneficial  effects  from  a  people  made  prosperous 
and  happy  by  a  wise  direction  of  its  resources 
in  peace.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  country  to  which  a  good  system 
of  military  roads  and  canals  is  more  indispens- 
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able  than  to  the  United  States.  As  great  as  our 
miHtary  capacity  is,  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  our  people,  yet,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  it  is 
very  small;  and  if  so  great  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory renders  it  very  difficult  to  conquer  us,  as 
has  frequently  been  observed,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  it  renders  it  no  less  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  afford  protection  to  every  portion 
of  the  community.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  every  part,  so  long 
as  our  population  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  cannot  be  entirely  over- 
come, but  it  may  be  very  greatly  diminished,  by 
a  good  system  of  military  roads  and  canals.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  system  is  still  more  apparent, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  character  of 
our  political  maxims  and  institutions.  Opposed 
in  principle  to  a  large  standing  army,  our  main 
reliance  for  defence  must  be  on  the  militia,  to 
be  called  out  frequently  from  a  great  distance, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion. 

The  experience  of  the  late  war  amply  proves,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  internal  improvements, 
the  delay,  the  uncertainty,  the  anxiety,  and  ex- 
hausting effects  of  such  calls.  .  .  . 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  render  it  as  secure  as  possible.  For 
much  of  this  security  we  ought  to  look  to  a  navy 
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and  a  judicious  and  strong  system  of  fortifica- 
tions; but  not  to  the  neglect  of  such  roads  and 
canals  as  will  enable  the  Government  to  con- 
centrate, promptly  and  cheaply,  at  any  point 
which  may  be  menaced,  the  necessary  force  and 
means  for  defence.  To  resist  ordinary  hostili- 
ties having  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  our 
towns,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  means,  the 
force  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  country  lying 
between  the  coast  and  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers  which  discharge  through  it  into  the  ocean ; 
but  to  resist  greater  efforts,  aiming  at  conquest, 
should  it  ever  be  attempted,  the  force  and  re- 
sources of  the  whole  community  must  be  brought 
into  resistance.  .  .  . 

If  our  country  is  unprepared,  let  us  remedy 
the  evil  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  the  gentleman 
submit  his  plan ;  and  if  a  reasonable  one,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  supported  by  the  House.  But,  sir, 
let  us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
argument.  I  ask  whose  is  the  fault?  Who  has 
been  a  member,  for  many  years  past,  and  seen 
the  defenceless  state  of  his  country  even  near 
home,  under  his  own  eyes,  without  a  single  en- 
deavor to  remedy  so  serious  an  evil?  Let  him 
not  say,  "I  have  acted  in  a  minority."  It  is  no 
less  the  duty  of  the  minority  than  a  majority  to 
endeavor  to  defend  the  country.  For  that  pur- 
pose we  are  sent  here,  and  rot  for  that  of  op« 
position. 
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We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
and  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes.  Why 
not  ?    Is  it  from  want  of  means  ?  .  .  . 

Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
this  low  and  "calculating  avarice"  entering  this 
hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  shops  and 
counting-houses;  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the 
seat  of  power  by  its  squalid  aspect.  Whenever 
it  touches  sovereign  power,  the  nation  is  ruined. 
It  is  too  short-sighted  to  defend  itself.  It  is 
a  compromising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a 
part  to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have 
in  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
never  safe  but  under  the  shield  of  honor.  There 
is.  Sir,  one  principle  necessary  to  make  us  a 
great  people — to  produce  not  the  form,  but  real 
spirit  of  union; — and  that  is,  to  protect  every 
citizen  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  He 
will  then  feel  that  he  is  backed  by  the  govern- 
ment;— that  its  arm  is  his  arm;  and  will  rejoice 
in  its  increased  strength  and  prosperity.  Pro- 
tection and  patriotism  are  reciprocal.  This  is 
the  way  which  had  led  nations  to  greatness.  Sir, 
I  am  not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy;  and 
will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  of  national  independ- 
ence. I  cannot  measure  in  shillings  and  pence 
the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery  of  our 
impressed  seamen;  nor  even  the  value  of  our 
shipping,  commercial  and  agricultural  losses, 
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under   the    orders    in  council,    and    the    British 
system  of  blockade.  .  .  . 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Speeches   (N.  Y.,  1856),  II.  41-44 
passim. 


4.    What  Constitutes  a  Blockade? 

(1812) 

By  A  Calm  Observer 

One  of  the  complaints  of  the  United  States  was  the 
capture  of  vessels  bound  to  alleged  blockaded  ports. 

I  DO  say  that  before  a  property  of  the  value  of 
832,500  dollars  in  merchants'  ships  and  innocent 
goods,  within  the  pale  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of 
the  country  of  the  proprietors,  should  have  been 
sacrificed  to  an  institution  of  political  expediency, 
it  ought  to  have  been  proved  that  all  the  technical 
requisites  to  such  perversion  existed. — It  ought 
to  have  been  clearly  before  the  court,  that  this 
proclamation  blockade  of  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
1806,  was  not  only  capable  of  being  enforced; 
intended  to  be  enforced ;  ordered  to  be  enforced ; 
but  actually  was  enforced,  in  the  requisite  strict- 
ness, from  the  time  it  issued  to  the  time  at  least 
when  the  enemy  invaded  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
by  issuing  the  Berlin  decree.  Without  this,  even 
supposing  the  Berlin  decree  had  never  been  re- 
voked, the  fact  did  not  exist  upon  which  this 
property  was  condemned ;  and  this,  for  the  rea- 
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son  set  forth  in  my  former  letter,  I  am  confident 
could  not  be  proved.  The  more  I  look  into  it, 
indeed,  the  more  I  think  it  impossible.  I  do 
not  find  a  pretence,  that  would  amount  to  a  proof 
of  it  in  any  form.  It  is  fairly  inferred  from 
what  is  shown  above,  that  the  present  or  Can- 
ning administration  ridicule  the  idea  of  its  hav- 
ing been  enforced  at  all.  Mr.  Foster  makes  use 
of  the  strongest  expression:  *'it  was  intended 
to  be  maintained,  and  was  actually  m.aintained 
by  an  adequate  force  appointed  to  guard  the 
whole  coast." — *'Mr.  Fox  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  Admiralty  had  the  means  and  zvoidd 
employ  them ;"  never  a  word  of  did  employ  them, 
and  when  Mr.  Monroe  replies,  "that  he  presum.es 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  such  a  force  was  ac- 
tually applied  and  continued  in  the  requisite 
strictness ;"  there  is  no  rejoinder.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  says,  the  proclamation  was  accompanied 
with  directions  to  the  Admiralty  to  carry  it  into 
effect; — not  that  the  Admiralty  did  carry  it  into 
effect. — Lord  Erskine  says,  if  both  administra- 
tions have  done  wrong,  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
together.  Mr.  Pinkney  says  to  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  that  whole  coasts  and  countries  can  never 
be  more  than  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. — 
Does  the  Marquis  say  they  can?  No — "His 
Royal  Highness  cannot  consent  to  blend  the 
question  which  has  arisen  upon  the  orders  in 
council,  w^ith  any  discussion  of  the  general  prin- 
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ciples  of  blockade."  "This  declaration  does  not 
preclude  any  amicable  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  any  particular  blockade,  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances may  appear  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  exceptionable  or  require 
explanation."  .  .  . 

Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council  (London,  1812),  29-31. 


5.    What  is  National  Disgrace? 

(1812) 
By  Representative  Josiah  Quincy 

The   Federalists  whom   Quincy  represented  did  not 
desire  war. 

While  I  am  on  this  point,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  a  strange  solecism  which  seems 
to  prevail  touching  the  term  "flag."  It  is  talked 
about  as  though  there  was  something  mystical  in 
its  very  nature;  as  though  a  rag,  with  certain 
stripes  and  stars  upon  it,  tied  to  a  stick  and 
called  a  flag  was  a  wizard's  wand,  and  entailed 
security  on  every  thing  under  it  or  within  its 
sphere.  There  is  nothing  like  all  this  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  A  flag  is  the  evidence  of 
power.  A  land  flag  is  the  evidence  of  land 
power.  A  maritime  flag  is  the  evidence  of  mari- 
time power.  You  may  have  a  piece  of  bunting 
upon  a  staff,  and  call  it  a  flag:  but,  if  you  have 
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no  maritime  power  to  maintain  it,  you  have  a 
name  and  no  reality ;  you  have  the  shadow  with- 
out the  substance;  you  have  the  sign  of  a  flag, 
but  in  truth  you  have  no  Hag.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  national  disgrace?  Of 
what  stuff  is  it  composed?  Is  a  nation  dis- 
graced because  its  flag  is  insulted;  because  its 
seamen  are  impressed;  because  its  course  upon 
the  highway  of  the  ocean  is  obstructed?  No, 
sir.  Abstractedly  considered,  all  this  is  not  dis- 
grace. Because  all  this  may  happen  to  a  nation 
so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  its  flag,  or  the  freedom  of  its  citizens, 
or  the  safety  of  its  course.  Natural  weakness 
is  never  disgrace.  But,  sir,  this  is  disgrace, — 
when  we  submit  to  insult  and  to  injury  which 
we  have  the  power  to  prevent  or  redress.  Its 
essential  constituents  are  want  of  sense  or  want 
of  spirit. 

When  a  nation,  with  ample  means  for  its  de- 
fence, is  so  thick  in  the  brain  as  not  to  put 
them  into  a  suitable  state  of  preparation;  or 
when,  with  sufficient  muscular  force,  it  is  so 
tame  in  spirit  as  to  seek  safety  not  in  manly 
effort,  but  in  retirement, — then  a  nation  is  dis- 
graced; then  it  shrinks  from  its  high  and  sover- 
eign character  into  that  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
crouching  down  between  two  burdens ;  the 
French  burden,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  British 
burden  on  the  other,  so  dull,  so  lifeless,  so  stupid, 
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that,  were  it  not  for  its  braying"  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  clod  of  the  valley. 

It  is  impossible  for  European  nations  not 
to  know  that  we  are  the  second  commercial  coun- 
try in  the  world ;  that  we  have  more  than  seven 
millions  of  people,  with  less  annual  expenditure 
and  more  unpledged  sources  of  revenue  than 
any  nation  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  a  nation 
thus  distinguished — abounding  in  wealth,  in  en- 
terprise, and  in  power — is  seen  flying  away  from 
"the  unprofitable  contest ;"  abandoning  the  field 
of  controversy ;  taking  refuge  behind  its  own 
doors,  and  softening  the  rigors  of  oppression 
abroad  by  a  comparison  with  w^orse  torments  at 
home.  Ought  such  a  nation  to  ask  for  respect? 
Is  there  any  other  mode  of  relief  from  this 
depth  of  disgrace  than  by  a  change  of  national 
conduct  and  character?  .  .  . 

Let  the  opposite  policy  prevail ;  let  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  the  great  component  parts 
of  this  Union  find  no  protection  under  the 
national  arm;  instead  of  safety  let  them  realize 
oppression,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dis- 
solution are  inevitably  sown  in  a  soil  the  best 
fitted  for  their  root,  and  affording  the  richest 
nourishment  for  their  expansion.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  before  they  ripen ;  but  sooner  or  later 
they  will  assuredly  burst  forth  in  all  their  de- 
structive energies.  In  the  intermediate  period, 
what  aspect  does  an  union  thus  destitute  of  ce- 
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ment  present?  Is  it  that  of  a  nation  keen  to 
discern  and  strong  to  resist  violations  of  its  sov- 
ereignty ?  It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  cas- 
ual collection  of  semibarbarous  clans,  with  the 
forms  of  civilization,  and  with  the  rude  and  rend- 
ing passions  of  the  savage  state :  in  truth,  power- 
ful; yet,  as  to  any  foreign  effect,  imbecile:  rich 
in  the  goods  of  fortune,  yet  wanting  that  inher- 
ent spirit  without  which  a  nation  is  poor  indeed : 
their  strength  exhausted  by  struggles  for  local 
power;  their  moral  sense  debased  by  low  in- 
trigues for  personal  popularity  or  temporary  pre- 
eminence; all  their  thoughts  turned,  not  to  the 
safety  of  the  state,  but  to  the  elevation  of  a  chief- 
tain. A  people  presenting  such  an  aspect,  what 
have  they  to  expect  abroad?  what  but  pillage, 
insult,  and  scorn? 

The  choice  is  before  us.  Persist  in  refusing 
efficient  maritime  protection;  persist  in  the  sys- 
tem of  commercial  restrictions :  what  now  is,  per- 
haps, prophecy  will  hereafter  be  history. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Speeches  Delivered  in  Congress 
(Boston,  1874),  309-328. 
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6.    To  Battle  with  Untrained  Men 

(1812) 

By  General  Van   Rensselaer 

Major  general  in  War  of  1812;  later  member  of 
Congress. 

In  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  apprised 
you  that  the  crisis  in  this  campaign  was  rapidly 
advancing;  and  that  (to  repeat  the  same)  ''the 
biozv  must  be  soon  struck,  or  all  the  toil  and  ex- 
pense of  the  campaign  go  for  nothing,  for  the 
whole  mill  he  tinged  with  dishonour.'' 

In  the  meantime,  the  partial  success  of  Lieu- 
tenant Elliott  at  Black  Rock  (of  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  received  no  official  information)  be- 
gan to  excite  a  strong  disposition  in  the  troops 
to  act.  This  was  expressed  to  me  through  vari- 
ous channels,  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative ;  that 
they  must  have  orders  to  act  or  at  all  hazards 
they  would  go  home.  I  forbear,  here,  comment- 
ing upon  the  obvious  consequences,  to  me  person- 
ally, of  longer  withholding  my  orders  under  such 
circumstances.  .  .  . 

The  best  preparations  in  my  power,  were, 
therefore,  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
heights  of  Queenstown,  and  possess  ourselves 
of  the  village ;  where  the  troops  might  be  shel- 
tered from  the  distressing  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  .  .  . 
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The  attack  was  to  be  made  at  3  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  nth,  by  crossing  over  in 
boats  from  the  old  ferry  opposite  the  heights. 
To  avoid  any  embarrassment  in  crossing  the 
river,  (which  is  here  a  sheet  of  violent  eddies) 
experienced  boatmen  were  procured  to  take  the 
boats,  from  the  landing  below  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  Lieutenant  Sim  was  considered 
the  man  of  the  greatest  skill  for  this  service ;  he 
went  ahead,  and  in  the  extreme  darkness,  passed 
the  intended  place  far  up  the  river;  and  there 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  fastened  his 
boat  to  the  shore  and  abandoned  the  detach- 
ment. In  this  front  boat  he  had  carried  nearly 
all  the  oars  which  were  prepared  for  the  boats. 
In  this  agonising  dilemma  stood  officers  and 
men,  whose  ardour  had  not  been  cooled  by  ex- 
posure, through  the  night,  to  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  north-east  storms,  which  continued 
unabated,  for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  deluged 
the  whole  camp.  .  .  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  such  was  the 
pressure  upon  me  from  all  quarters,  that  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  my  refusal  to  act,  might 
involve  me  in  suspicion  and  the  service  in 
disgrace.  ... 

Agreeably  to  my  orders  issued  upon  this  oc- 
casion,   the    two    columns    were    to    pass    over 
together;  as  soon  as  the  heights  should  be  car- 
ried, Lieutenant-Colonel  Fenwick's  flying  artil- 
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lery  was  to  pass  over ;  then  IMajor  MuUany's  de- 
tachment of  regulars;  and  the  other  troops  to 
follow  in  order. 

Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  his  officers  to  proceed  with  rapid- 
ity, and  storm  the  fort.  This  service  was  gal- 
lantly performed,  and  the  enemy  driven  down 
the  hill  in  every  direction.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  boats  now  passed  over,  unan- 
noyed  except  by  the  one  unsilenced  gun.  For 
some  time  after  I  passed  over,  the  victory  ap- 
peared complete ;  but  in  the  expectation  of  fur- 
ther attacks,  I  was  taking  measures  for  fortify- 
ing my  camp  immediately ;  the  direction  of  this 
service  I  committed  to  Lieutenant  Totten  of 
the  engineers.  But  very  soon  the  enemy  were 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  several  hundred 
Indians  from  Chippewa;  they  commenced  a  furi- 
ous attack ;  but  were  promptly  met  and  routed  by 
the  rifle  and  bayonet.  By  this  time  I  perceived 
my  troops  were  embarking  very  slowly.  I  passed 
immediately  over  to  accelerate  their  movements ; 
but  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  found,  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  complete  victory  was  in 
our  hands,  the  ardour  of  the  unengaged  troops 
had  entirely  subsided.  I  rode  in  all  directions; 
urged  the  men  by  every  consideration  to  pass 
over — but  in  vain.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloom 
who  had  been  wounded  in  action,  returned, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  through  the  camp ; 
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as  did  also  Judge  Peck,  who  happened  to  be 
here,  exhorting  the  companies  to  proceed — but  all 
in  vain.  .  .  . 

Finding  to  my  infinite  mortification,  that  no 
reinforcement  would  pass  over;  seeing  that  an- 
other severe  conflict  must  soon  commence;  and 
knowing  that  the  brave  men  at  the  heights,  were 
quite  exhausted,  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition; 
all  I  could  do,  was  to  send  them  a  fresh  supply  of 
cartridges.     At  this  critical  moment,  I  despatched 
a  note  to  General  Wadsworth  acquainting  him 
with  our  situation :  leaving  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued much  to  his  own  judgment,  with  assurance 
that  if  he  thought  best  to  retreat,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  send  as  many  boats  as  I  could  com- 
mand, and  cover  his  retreat  by  every  fire  I  could 
safely   make.     But   the   boats    were    dispersed; 
many   of   the   boatmen  had   fled,   panic   struck; 
and  but  few  got  off.     My  note,  however,  could 
but  little  more  than  have  reached  General  Wads- 
worth  about  4  o'clock,  when  a  most  severe  and 
obstinate    conflict    commenced,    and     continued 
about  half  an  hour,  with  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannon,    flying    artillery     and     musketry.    The 
enemy  succeeded  in  re-possessing  their  battery, 
and  gaining  advantage  on  every  side;  the  brave 
men  who  had  gained  the  victory,  exhausted  of 
strength  and  ammunition,  and  grieved  at  the  un- 
pardonable neglect  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  gave 
up  the  conflict. 
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I  can  only  add  that  the  victory  zvas  really  zvon; 

but  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  small  reinforcement; 

one-third  part  of  the  idle  men  might  have  saved 

all 

James  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,   (Philadelphia,  1816),  I. 
Appendix  a — h  passim. 


7.    The  Capture  of  the  Guerriere 

(1812) 

Anonymous 

The  capture  of  the  Guerriere  by  the  Constitution 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  naval  victories  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Long,  the  tyrant  of  our  coast, 
Reigned  the  famous  Guerriere: 

Our  little  navy  she  defied, 
Public  ship  and  privateer; 

On  her  sails,  in  letters  red. 

To  our  captains  were  displayed 

Words  of  warning,  words  of  dread, 

"All  who  meet  me,  have  a  care ! 

I  am  England's  Guerriere." 

On  the  wide  Atlantic  deep 

(Not  her  equal  for  the  fight) 
The  Constitution,  on  her  way. 

Chanced  to  meet  these  men  of  might: 
On  her  sails  was  nothing  said : 
But  her  waist  the  teeth  displayed 
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That  a  deal  of  blood  could  shed, 
Which,  if  she  would  venture  near, 
Would  stain  the  decks  of  the  Guerriere, 

Now  our  gallant  ship  they  met, 

And,  to  struggle  with  John  Bull, 
Who  had  come  they  little  thought, 

Strangers,  yet,  to  Isaac  Hull. 
Better,  soon,  to  be  acquainted, 
Isaac  hailed  the  Lord's  anointed. 
While  the  crew  the  cannon  pointed, 
And  the  balls  were  so  directed 
With  a  blaze  so  unexpected, — 

Isaac  did  so  maul  and  rake  here. 
That  the  decks  of  Captain  Dacres 
Were  in  such  a  woful  pickle, 
As  if  death,  with  scythe  and  sickle. 
With  his  sling  or  with  his  shaft 
Had  cut  his  harvest  fore  and  aft. 
Thus,  in  thirty  minutes,  ended 
Mischiefs  that  could  not  be  mended: 
Masts,  and  yards,  and  ship  descended, 
All  to  David  Jones's  locker — 
Such  a  ship  in  such  a  pucker ! 

Drink  about  to  the  Constitution! 
She  performed  some  execution, 
Did  some  share  of  retribution 
For  the  insults  of  the  year, 
When  she  took  the  Guerriere, 
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May  success  again  await  her. 

Let  who  will  again  command  her, 
Bainbridge,  Rodgers,  or  Decatur: 

Nothing  like  her  can  withstand  her 
With  a  crew  like  that  on  board  her 
Who  so  boldly  called  "to  order" 
One  bold  crew  of  English  sailors, 
Long,  too  long,  our  seamen's  jailers — 
Dacres  and  the  Giierriere! 

Stedman    and     Hutchinson,    Library    of    American 
Literature  (N.  Y.,  Webster,  1888),  V.  105-106. 


8.    English  Respect  for  American 
Seamanship    (1812) 

By  London  Statesman    (Anonymous) 

T'lis  piece  makes  clear  the  wholesome  effect  of  the 
naval  victories  of  the  War  of  1812. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  a  war  with  this 
country,  America  has  nothing  to  gain.  In  op- 
position to  this  assertion  it  may  be  said,  with 
equal  truth,  that  in  a  war  with  America,  England 
has  nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lose.  Let  us 
examine  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. America  cannot  certainly  pretend  to  wage 
a  maritime  war  with  us.  She  has  no  navy  to  do 
it  with.  But  America  has  nearly  100,000  as  good 
seamen  as  any  in  the  world,  all  of  whom  would 
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be  actively  employed  against  our  trade  on  every 
part  of  the  ocean  in  their  fast-sailing  ships-of- 
war,  many  of  which  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
our  small  cruisers ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be 
sweeping  the  West  India  seas,  and  even  carry- 
ing desolation  into  the  chops  of  the  channel. 
Every  one  must  recollect  what  they  did  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  American  war.  The  books  at 
Lloyd's  will  recount  it;  and  the  rate  of  assur- 
ances at  that  time  will  clearly  prove  what  their 
diminutive  strength  was  able  to  effect  in  the  face 
of  our  navy,  and  that,  when  nearly  one  hundred 
pendants  w^ere  flying  on  their  coast.  Were  we 
then  able  to  prevent  their  going  in  and  out,  or 
stop  them  from  taking  our  trade  and  our  store- 
ships,  even  in  sight  of  our  garrisons?  Besides, 
were  they  not  in  the  English  and  Irish  channels, 
picking  up  our  homeward  bound  trade,  sending 
their  prizes  into  French  and  Spanish  ports,  to 
the  great  terror  and  annoyance  of  our  merchants 
and  ship  owners  ? 

These  are  facts  which  can  be  traced  to  a  period 
when  America  was  in  her  infancy,  without  ships, 
without  seamen,  without  money,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  navy  was  not  much  less  in  strength 
than  at  present.  The  Americans  will  be  found 
to  be  a  different  sort  of  enemy  by  sea  than  the 
French.  They  possess  nautical  knowledge,  with 
equal  enterprise  to  ourselves.  They  will  be 
found  attempting  deeds  which  a  Frenchman 
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would  never  think  of ;  and  they  will  have  all  the 
ports  of  our  enemy  open,  in  which  they  can  make 
good  their  retreat  with  their  booty.     In  a  preda- 
tory  war   on   commerce,    Great    Britain   would 
have   more   to   lose   than   to   gain,   because   the 
Americans  would  retire  within  themselves,  hav- 
ing everything  they  want  for  supplies,  and  what 
foreign  commerce  they  might  have,  would  be  car- 
ried on  in   fast-sailing  armed   ships,   which,   as 
heretofore,  would  be  able  to  fight  or  run  away,  as 
best  suited  their  force  or  inclination.     Much  is 
also  to  be  apprehended  from  the  desertion  of  our 
seamen,  who  will  meet  with  every  encouragement 
in  the  United  States,  by  protecting  laws  made  in 
their  favor,  perhaps  large  douceurs  offered  for 
their    disaffection,    and    it    is    well    known    the 
predilection    which    our    sailors    have    for    the 
American     shores.     These     are     considerations 
which  by  far  outweigh  any  advantages  that  ought 
partially   to    arise   to    individuals    from   a    few 
scattering   prizes   that   might   be   taken   by   our 
cruizers.       Their    harvest     seems     much     more 
abundant    under    those    wretched   and   impolitic 
regulations,   called    the   Orders   in   Council,  the 
existence  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  present  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries,  has  drained  our 
treasury,  and  is  starving  thousands  of  our  manu- 
facturing brethren.     America   could   sustain  no 
possible  injury,  but  internal  taxation,  from  a  war 
with  this  country,  which  would  not  bear  any  pro- 
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portion  to  what  we  might  feel  from  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned,  and  from  which  we 
would  most  seriously  have  to  apprehend ;  for  our 
ships,  without  a  large  military  force,  durst  not 
enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
military  force,  in  our  present  situation,  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  probable  consequences 
would  be  the  starvation  of  our  West  India  col- 
onies, and  the  loss  of  Upper,  if  not  of  Lower 
Canada  while  the  total  want  of  specie  (which  lat- 
terly has  been  wholly  drawn  from  the  United 
States)  to  pay  our  troops  at  Halifax  and  Que- 
bec, could  not  fail  to  accelerate  the  mischief. 

George    Coggeshall,    History    of   the   American   Pri- 
vateers (N.  Y.,  1856),  42-44- 


9.    Prosperity  of  the  Eighteen  Fires 
of  Indians   (1812) 

By  President  James  Madison 

An  example  of  the  harangues  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
especially  in  time  of  war. 

A  FATHER  ought  to  give  good  advice  to  his 
children,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  children  to 
hearken  to  it.  The  people  composing  the  18 
fires  are  a  great  people.  You  have  travelled 
through  their  Country.  You  see  they  cover  the 
land  as  the  stars  fill  the  sky,  and  are  thick  as  the 
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trees  in  your  forests.  Notwithstanding  their 
great  power,  the  British  King  has  attacked  them 
on  the  great  water  beyond  which  he  Hves.  He 
robbed  their  ships,  and  carried  away  the  people 
belonging  to  them.  Some  of  them  he  murdered. 
He  has  an  old  grudge  against  the  i8  fires,  be- 
cause, when  he  tried  to  make  them  dig  and  plant 
for  his  people  beyond  the  great  water,  not  f^r 
themselves,  they  sent  out  warriors  who  beat  his 
warriors;  they  drove  off  the  bad  chiefs  he  had 
sent  among  them,  and  set  up  good  chiefs  of  their 
own.  The  i8  fires  did  this  when  they  had  not 
the  strength  they  now  have.  Their  blows  will 
now  be  much  heavier,  and  will  soon  make  him 
do  them  justice.  It  happened  when  the  13  fires, 
now  increased  to  18,  forced  the  British  King  to 
treat  them  as  an  independent  nation,  one  little 
fire  did  not  join  them.  This  he  has  held  ever 
since.  It  is  there  that  his  agents  and  traders 
plot  quarrels  and  wars  between  the  18  fires  and 
their  red  brethren,  and  between  one  red  tribe 
and  another.  Maiden  is  the  place  where  all 
the  bad  birds  have  their  nests.  There  they  are 
fed  with  false  tales  against  the  18  fires,  and  sent 
out  with  bloody  belts  in  their  bills  to  drop  among 
the  red  people,  who  would  otherwise  remain  at 
peace.  It  is  for  the  good  of  all  the  red  people,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  18  fires,  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  this  mischief.  Their  warriors^ 
can  do  it.  They  are  gone  and  going  to  Canada  for 
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this  purpose.  They  want  no  help  from  their  red 
brethren.  They  are  strong  enough  without  it. 
The  British,  who  are  weak,  are  doing  all  they 
can  by  their  bad  birds  to  decoy  the  red  people 
into  the  war  on  their  side.  I  warn  all  the  red 
people  to  avoid  the  ruin  this  must  bring*  upon 
them.  And  I  say  to  you,  my  children,  your 
father  does  not  ask  you  to  join  his  warriors. 
Sit  still  on  your  seats,  and  be  witnesses  that  they 
are  able  to  beat  their  enemies  and  protect  their 
red  friends.  This  is  the  fatherly  advice  I  give  you. 
I  have  a  further  advice  for  my  red  children. 
You  see  how  the  Country  of  the  i8  fires  is  filled 
with  people.  They  increase  like  the  corn  they 
put  in  the  ground.  They  all  have  good  houses 
to  shelter  them  from  all  weathers,  good  clothes, 
suitable  to  all  seasons,  and  as  for  food  of  all 
sorts,  you  see  they  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  i8  fires  ever 
perished  of  hunger.  Compare  all  this  with  the 
condition  of  the  red  people.  They  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  handfuls.  Their  lodges  are 
cold,  leaky,  and  smoky.  They  have  hard  fare,  and 
often  not  enough  of  it.  Why  this  mighty  differ- 
ence? The  reason,  my  red  children,  is  plain. 
The  white  people  breed  cattle  and  sheep.  They 
plow  the  earth,  and  make  it  give  them  every 
thing  they  want.  They  spin  and  weave.  Their 
heads  and  their  hands  make  all  the  elements  and 
productions  of  nature  useful  to  them.  Above  all, 
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the  people  of  the  i8  fires  Hve  in  constant  peace 
and  friendship.  No  tomahawk  has  ever  been 
raised  by  one  against  another.  Not  a  drop  of 
blood  has  ever  touched  the  chain  that  holds  them 
together  as  one  family.  All  their  belts  are  white 
belts.  It  is  in  your  power  to  be  like  them.  The 
ground  that  feeds  one  Lodge  by  hunting  would 
feed  a  great  band  by  the  plow  and  the  hoe.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  given  you,  like  your  white  breth- 
ren good  heads  to  contrive,  strong  arms,  and  ac- 
tive bodies.  Use  them  like  your  white  brethren ; 
not  all  at  once,  which  is  difficult,  but  by  little 
and  little,,  which  is  easy.  Especially  live  in  peace 
with  one  another,  like  your  white  brethren  of  the 
i8  fires,  and,  like  them,  your  little  sparks  will 
grow  into  great  fires.  You  will  be  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  dwell  in  good  houses,  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  for  which  you,  like  them,  were  created. 
The  Great  Spirit  is  the  friend  of  man  of  all  col- 
ours. He  made  them  to  be  friends  of  one  an- 
other. The  more  they  are  so,  the  more  he  will 
be  their  friend.  These  are  the  words  of  your 
father  to  his  red  children.  The  Great  Spirit,  who 
is  the  father  of  us  all,  approves  them.  Let  them 
pass  through  the  ear,  into  the  heart.  Carry  them 
home  to  your  people.  And  as  long  as  you  remem- 
ber this  visit  to  your  father  of  the  i8  fires,  remem- 
ber these  as  his  last  and  best  words  to  you,  .  .  . 

Madison,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1884),  II.  554-556. 
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lo.    Right  to  Criticise  Government  ', 

(1812)  j 

By  Rev.  William  E.  Channing  1 

? 

An    eminent    Unitarian    minister    of    Massachusetts,  I 

author  of  many  speeches  and  books.  ^ 

Our  condition  induces  me  to  begin  with  urging  : 
on  you  the  important  duty  of  cherishing  respect  \ 
for  civil  government,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  ^ 
to  the  laws.  I  am  sensible  that  many  whom  I  ] 
address  consider  themselves  as  called  to  oppose  ; 
the  measures  of  our  present  rulers.  Let  this  op-  ! 
position  breathe  nothing  of  insubordination,  im- 
patience of  authority,  or  love  of  change.  It  1 
becomes  you  to  remember,  that  government  is  a  ; 
divine  institution,  essential  to  the  improvement  ■ 
of  our  nature,  the  spring  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise, the  shield  of  property  and  life,  the  refuge  ^ 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the  security  ' 
which  laws  afiford,  that  we  owe  the  successful  'i 
application  of  human  powers.  ...  ^ 
It  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  : 
wisest  government  should  equally  benefit  every  ■ 
individual;  and  sometimes  the  general  good  will  J 
demand  arrangements,  which  will  interfere  with  J 
the  interests  of  particular  members  or  classes  of  ' 
the  nation.  In  such  circumstances,  the  individual  i 
is  bound  to  regard  the  inconveniences  under  > 
which  he  suffers,  as  inseparable  from  a  social,  * 
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connected  state,  as  the  result  of  the  condition 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of 
his  rulers ;  and  he  should  cheerfully  submit, 
recollecting  how  much  more  he  receives  from  the 
community  than  he  is  called  to  resign  to  it.  .  .  . 

Rulers  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  a  malignant 
jealousy ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected  with  a 
watchful,  undazzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and  serv- 
ices are  to  be  rewarded  with  generous  praise; 
and  their  crimes,  and  arts,  and  usurpations, 
should  be  exposed  with  a  fearless  sincerity,  to  the 
indignation  of  an  injured  people.  We  are  not 
to  be  factious,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  servile. 
With  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey,  should  be 
united  a  firm  purpose  not  to  be  oppressed. 

So  far  is  an  existing  government  from  being 
clothed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  that  the  citi- 
zen, in  particular  circumstances,  acquires  the 
right,  not  only  of  remonstrating,  but  of  employ- 
ing force  for  its  destruction.  This  right  accrues 
to  him,  when  a  government  wantonly  disregards 
the  ends  of  social  union ;  when  it  threatens  the 
subversion  of  national  liberty  and  happiness ;  and 
when  no  relief  but  force  remains  to  the  suftering 
community.   .   .   . 

We  live  under  a  constitution,  one  great  design 
of  which  is,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  force,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  removing,  without  violence,  those  rulers  from 
whom  they  suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of 
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rights.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  a  repubHc  over  an  absolute  government.  In 
a  despotism,  there  is  no  remedy  for  oppression 
but  force.  The  subject  cannot  influence  public 
affairs,  but  by  convulsing  the  state.  With  us, 
rulers  may  be  changed,  without  the  horrors  of  a 
revolution.  A  republican  government  secures  to 
its  subjects  this  immense  privilege,  by  confirming 
to  them  two  most  important  rights, — the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  the  right  of  discussing  with  free- 
dom the  conduct  of  rulers.  .  .  . 

Freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press, 
is  our  most  valuable  privilege,  the  very  soul  of  re- 
publican institutions,  the  safeguard  of  all  other 
rights.  We  may  learn  its  value  if  we  reflect  that 
there  is  nothing  which  tyrants  so  much  dread. 
They  anxiously  fetter  the  press ;  they  scatter 
spies  through  society,  that  the  murmurs,  anguish, 
and  indignation  of  their  oppressed  subjects  may 
be  smothered  in  their  own  breasts ;  that  no  gen- 
erous sentiment  may  be  nourished  by  sympathy 
and  mutual  confidence.  Nothing  awakens  and 
improves  men  so  much  as  free  communication  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Nothing  can  give  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  correctness  which  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  the  free 
circulation  of  truth,  from  the  lips  and  pens 
of  the  wise  and  good.  If  such  men  abandon 
the  right  of  free  discussion;  if,  awed  by  threats, 
they  suppress  their  convictions ;  if  rulers  succeed 
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in  silencing  every  voice  but  that  which  approves 
them ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people  but  what 
will  lend  support  to  men  in  power, — farewell  to 
liberty.  The  form  of  a  free  government  may 
remain,  but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  substance  is 
fled.  .  .  . 

The  cry  has  been,  that  war  is  declared,  and  all 
opposition  should  therefore  be  hushed.  A  senti- 
ment more  unworthy  of  a  free  country  can  hardly 
be  propagated.  If  this  doctrine  be  admitted, 
rulers  have  only  to  declare  war,  and  they  are 
screened  at  once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  very 
time  when  they  have  armies  at  command,  when 
their  patronage  is  most  extended,  and  their  power 
most  formidable,  not  a  word  of  warning,  of  cen- 
sure, of  alarm  must  be  heard.  The  press,  which 
is  to  expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not  utter  one 
rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint,  although  our 
best  interests  and  most  valuable  rights  are  put 
to  hazard,  by  an  unnecessary  war!  Admit  this 
doctrine,  let  rulers  once  know,  that,  by  placing 
the  country  in  a  state  of  war,  they  place  them- 
selves beyond  the  only  power  they  dread,  the 
power  of  free  discussion,  and  we  may  expect  war 
without  end.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  told.  It 
should  be  told  for  a  good  end ;  not  to  irritate,  but 
to  convince ;  not  to  inflame  the  bad  passions,  but 
to  sway  the  judgment  and  to  awaken  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  Unhappily  the  press  seems  now 
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to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an  instrument  of  exaspera- 
tion. Those  who  have  embraced  error,  are  hard- 
ened in  their  principles  by  the  reproachful 
epithets  heaped  on  them  by  their  adversaries.  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If  all  that 
we  wish  cannot  be  done  for  the  state,  still  some- 
thing may  be  done.  In  the  good  principles,  in 
the  love  of  order  and  liberty,  by  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  are  distinguished;  in  the  tried 
virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  whom  God  in  his 
great  goodness  has  given  to  this  Commonwealth ; 
in  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at  stake; 
in  the  peculiar  kindness  which  God  has  mani- 
fested towards  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  we 
have  motives,  encouragements,  and  solemn  obli- 
gations to  resolute,  persevering  exertion  in  our 
different  spheres,  and  according  to  our  different 
capacities,  for  the  public  good.  Thus  faithful  to 
ourselves  and  our  country,  and  using  vigorously 
every  righteous  means  for  restoring  peace  and 
confirming  freedom,  Ave  may  confidently  leave 
the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence  of  Him 
who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are  assured,  will 
accept  and  reward  every  conscientious  effort  for 
his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

Channing,  Works  (Boston,  1843),  V.  412-422  passim. 
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II.    The  Earliest  Submarines 

(1813) 

By  Thomas  Jefferson 

This  marks  one  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  sub- 
marine steam  war  craft. 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
sketches  of  the  naval  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
me.  It  is  a  convenient  repository  of  cases  of  that 
class,  and  has  brought  to  my  recollection  a  num- 
ber of  individual  cases  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
which  had  escaped  me.  I  received,  also  one  of 
Mr.  Clarke's  circulars,  asking  supplementary 
communications  for  a  second  edition.  But  these 
things  are  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of  my  inland 
situation,  that  I  am  the  least  able  of  all  men  to 
contribute  anything  to  his  desire.  I  will  indulge 
myself,  therefore,  in  two  or  three  observations, 
of  which  you  will  make  what  use  you  may  think 
they  merit,  i.  Bushnel's  Turtle  is  mentioned 
slightly.  Would  the  description  of  the  machine 
be  too  much  for  the  sale  of  the  work?  It  may 
be  found  very  minutely  given  in  the  American 
Philosophical  transactions.  It  was  excellently 
contrived,  and  might  perhaps,  by  improvement, 
be  brought  into  real  use.  I  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  this  and  Mr.  Fulton's  sub- 
marine boat.  But  an  effectual  machine  of  that 
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kind  is  not  beyond  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  what- 
ever is  within  these,  is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
It  would  be  to  the  United  States  the  consum- 
mation of  their  safety.  .  .  . 

Jefferson,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1856),  VII.  132. 


12.    An  Indian  Idea  of  War   (1813) 

By  Tecumseh 

Leader  of  the  Northwestern  allied  Indians.  An  ex- 
ample of  Indian  oratory. 

Father^  listen  to  your  children !  you  have  them 
now  all  before  you.  The  war  before  this  our 
British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red  chil- 
dren, when  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are 
now  dead.  In  that  war  our  father  vv^as  thrown 
on  his  back  by  the  Americans,  and  our  father 
took  them  by  the  hand  without  our  knowledge; 
and  we  are  afraid  that  our  father  will  do  so 
again  at  this  time. 

Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with 
my  red  brethren,  and  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
hatchet,  in  favor  of  our  British  father,  we  were 
told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  he  had  not  yet 
determined  to  fight  the  Americans. 

Listen!  When  war  was  declared,  our  father 
stood  up  and  gave  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told  us 
that  he  was  ready  to  strike  the  Americans ;  that 
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he  wanted  our  assistance,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly get  us  our  lands  back,  which  the  Americans 
had  taken  from  us. 

Listen!  You  told  us,  at  that  time,  to  bring 
forward  our  families  to  this  place,  and  we  did 
so : — and  you  promised  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  they  should  want  for  nothing,  while 
the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy.  That  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  enemy's 
garrisons ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
that  our  father  would  attend  to  that  part  of  the 
business.  You  also  told  your  red  children,  that 
you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garrison  here, 
which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

Listen!  When  we  were  last  at  the  Rapids,  it 
is  true  we  gave  you  little  assistance.  It  is  hard 
to  fight  people  who  live  like  ground-hogs. 

Father,  listen!  Our  fleet  has  gone  out;  we 
know  they  have  fought ;  we  have  heard  the 
great  guns :  but  know  nothing  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  father  with  one  arm.  Our  ships 
have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  much  astonished 
to  see  our  father  tying  up  every  thing  and  pre- 
paring to  run  away  the  other,  without  letting  his 
red  children  know  what  his  intentions  are.  You 
always  told  us  to  remain  here  and  take  care  of 
our  lands.  It  made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that 
was  your  wish.  Our  great  father,  the  King,  is 
the  head,  and  you  represent  him.  You  always 
told  us  that  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off 
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British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  you  are 
drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father 
doing  so  without  seeing  the  enemy.  We  must 
compare  our  father's  conduct  to  a  fat  animal  that 
carries  its  tail  upon  its  back,  but  when  affrighted, 
it  drops  it  between  its  legs  and  runs  off. 

Listen,  Father!  The  Americans  have  not  yet 
defeated  us  by  land ;  neither  are  we  sure  that  they 
have  done  so  by  water — we  therefore  wish  to 
remain  here  and  fight  our  enemy,  should  they 
make  their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we 
will  then  retreat  with  our  father. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the  Amer- 
icans certainly  defeated  us;  and  when  we  re- 
treated to  our  father's  fort  in  that  place,  the 
gates  were  shut  against  us — We  were  afraid  that 
it  would  now  be  the  case,  but  instead  of  that,  we 
now  see  our  British  father  preparing  to  march 
out  of  his  garrison. 

Father!  You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  red 
children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away, 
give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome, 
for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  lands, 
and  if  it  is  his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones 
upon  them 

Moore,  American  Eloquence  (N.  Y.,  1864),  II.  356. 
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13.    Result  of  Military  Incompetence 

(1813) 

By  James  Monroe 

(See  notes  above,  pp.   loi,   147.)      Effect  of  unpre- 
paredness  on  the  defense  of  fortified  places. 

We  have  heard  with  great  astonishment  and 
concern  that  Gen^  Hull  has  surrendered  the 
Army  under  his  command  to  the  British  force 
opposed  to  him  in  upper  Canada.  No  letter  has 
been  yet  rec^  from  him,  but  communications 
from  the  gov'"  of  Ohio,  &  others  in  that  State 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Till  his  report  is 
made,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
his  conduct ;  but  from  every  thing  that  is  known, 
it  appears  to  have  been  beyond  example,  weak, 
indecisive,  and  pusilanimous.  When  he  passed 
the  river  he  had  3  or  4  times  the  force  of  the 
enemy;  yet  he  remained  inactive,  by  reasons 
which  if  good  at  all,  were  equally  good  against 
passing  the  river,  by  which  he  gave  the  enemy 
time,  to  collect  its  force,  recover  its  spirits,  and 
assume  the  offensive ;  in  which  time,  too,  the 
hesitating  mind  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
became  fixed,  that  of  the  former  to  cling  to  their 
antient  ally,  and  of  the  latter  to  risk  nothing  on 
an  event  so  precarious.  After  pausing  a  long 
time  without  doing  any  thing,  he  retired  to  De- 
troit, where  he  surrendered  on  a  summons  from 
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the  other  side  of  the  river,  after  a  short  cannon- 
ade. It  is  possible  that  in  this  shape  it  might 
have  been  impossible  to  maintain  his  ground  at 
Detroit,  but  why  he  did  not  retreat  I  cannot 
imagine ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  why,  he  suffered 
his  communication  to  have  been  previously  cut 
off,  with  the  forces  of  Ohio  &  Kentucky.  For 
if  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  attack  Maiden,  he 
surely  had  the  means  of  securing  the  country 
opposite  to  it. 

This  most  disgraceful  event  may  produce 
good.  It  will  rouse  the  nation.  We  must  efface 
the  stain  before  we  make  peace,  &  that  may  give 
us  Canada.  .  .  . 

The  state  of  public  affairs  led  again  to  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  subject.  Our  military 
operations  had  been  unsuccessful ;  one  army  had 
been  surrendered,  under  circumstances  which  im- 
peached the  integrity  of  the  commander;  and 
to  the  north  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  country, 
so  important  &  delicately  circumstanced,  as  it 
was  the  management  had  been  most  wretched. 
The  command  at  the  important  post  of  Niagara 
had  been  suffer'd  to  fall  into  state  hands,  and  to 
be  perverted  to  local  &  selfish  purposes.  Van 
Ranslear,  a  most  incompetent  man  with  high  pre- 
tentions, took  it.  It  was  late  in  the  year  before 
General  Dearborn  left  Boston,  and  repair'd  to 
Albany.  He  had  given  no  impulse  to  the  recruit- 
ing business  in  the  Eastern  States  by  passing 
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thro'  them,  and  making  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  when  he  took  the  command 
at  Albany,  it  was  in  a  manner  to  discourage  all 
hope  of  active  operations  during  the  favorable 
season.  The  commander  ought  to  lead  every  im- 
portant mov'ment.  If  intended  to  assail  Mon- 
treal, that  being  the  grand  attack,  his  station  was 
there.  If  a  smaller  blow  only  could  be  given, 
the  first  against  Montreal  should  have  been  com- 
mitted to  another;  while  he  commanded  in  per- 
son when  real  service  was  to  be  performed.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  nothing  would  be  done  against 
lower  Canada ;  Gen^  D.  doubtless  saw  it  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Albany,  if  he  did  not  anticipate  it 
before  he  left  Boston.  Niagara  was  the  object, 
next,  in  importance,  and  had  he  taken  the  com- 
mand there,  he  might  and  probably  would,  by 
superseding  little  people  and  conducting  our 
military  operations,  have  prevented  the  riotous 
&  contentious  scene  exhibited  there,  saved  the 
country  and  the  gov*  from  the  disgraceful  defeat 
of  Van  Ranslaer,  &  the  more  disgraceful  &  gas- 
chonading  discomfiture  of  Smyth. 

The  experience  of  the  campaign  had  excited  a 
doubt  with  many,  if  not  with  all,  whether  our 
military  operations  would  prosper  under  General 
Dearborn ;  he  was  known  to  have  merit  as  a 
patriot,  a  republican,  and  that  in  many  other 
respects  he  was  a  safe  man,  but  he  was  advaric'd 
in  years,  infirm,  and  had  given  no  proof  of  ac- 
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tivity  or  military  talent  during  the  year.  He  did 
not  animate,  nor  aid,  in  any  way,  the  republican 
party  to  the  Eastward,  while  by  his  conduct  as  a 
partizan,  he  excited  &  invigorated  the  opposition 
to  the  government.  Being  at  war,  every  thing 
would  depend  on  success,  and  if  he  was 
not  likely  to  succeed,  a  substitute  ought  to  be 
provided.  If  he  could  not  sustain  his  ground, 
those  next  in  rank  would  push  him  aside,  and  as 
the  army  would  be  encr eased,  and,  if  the  war  con- 
tinued, become  strong,  attention  ought  to  be  paid, 
with  a  view  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  to  the 
character  of  the  person  to  be  plac'd  in  the  chief 
command.  .  .  . 

This  city  might  have  been  sav'd,  had  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  President  to  the  heads 
of  dep*^  on  the  i^*^  of  July,  and  advised  by  them, 
and  order'd  by  him,  been  carried  into  effect.  For 
this  there  was  full  time  before  the  attack  was 
made.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  General 
Winder,  who  is  undoubtedly  intelligent  &  brave, 
an  infatuation  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  Gen^  Armstrong,  relative  to  the  danger  of  this 
place.  He  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that 
it  was  in  any  danger.  The  representatives  of 
corporate  bodies,  committees  of  citizens  &*r  were 
slighted  &  divided  both  before  &  after  the  first 
of  July.  As  late  as  the  23.  of  Aug^  when  the 
enemy  were  within  10  miles,  by  a  direct  route  & 
marching  against  it,  he  treated  the  idea  with  con- 
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tempt  altho  there  was  no  serious  impediment  in 
their  way,  for  the  force  intended  for  its  defense, 
was  then  to  be  collected  at  the  places  of  ren- 
devouz  &  formed  into  an  army.  The  battle  of 
the  next  day  gave  the  city  to  the  enemy.  The 
consternation  attending  in  Alex^.  &  the  neighbor- 
ing country  need  not  be  describ'd.  The  President, 
M":  Rush  &  I  return'd  on  the  27*^.  The  squadron 
of  the  enemy  was  then  before  fort  Washington. 
Alex^  had  capitulated;  this  city  was  prepar'd  to 
surrender  a  second  time,  &  Georgetown,  was 
ready  to  capitulate.  The  infection  ran  along  the 
coast.  Baltimore  totter'd,  as  did  other  places,  all 
of  which  were  unprepar'd  to  resist  an  immediate 
attack.  Armstrong  was  at  Frederick  town  & 
Winder  at  Baltimore.  No  time  could  be  spar'd. 
The  President  requested  me  to  act  in  their  stead, 
which  I  did  as  well  as  I  could.  The  citizens  co- 
operated with  me.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
Secry  of  war  return'd,  but  all  confidence  in  him 
was  gone.  I  observ'd  to  the  President  that  the 
Secry.  having  return'd  my  functions  must  cease ; 
that  the  delicate  relations  subsisting  between  the 
heads  of  dept^  rendered  it  improper  for  me  to 
act  while  he  was  here,  without  his  knowledge  & 
consent.  The  President  saw  the  justice  of  the 
remark.  He  had  an  immediate  interview  with 
the  Secy.,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
departure  for  his  home  the  next  morning.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  evident  tendency, 
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that  no  time  could  be  sparM  for  corresponding 
with  any  one  at  a  distance  to  take  the  office.  The 
pressure  on  Alex^^  and  approaching  attack  on 
Bal:  with  other  dangers  and  in  many  quarters 
allowed  not  a  moment  of  respite  for  the  dep* 
24  hours  of  inaction  was  sure  to  produce  serious 
mischief.  These  considerations  induc'd  me  to  re- 
tain the  office  &  to  incur  a  labour,  &  expose 
myself  to  a  responsibility,  the  nature  &  extent 
of  which  I  well  understood,  &  whose  weight  has 
already  almost  borne  me  down. 

Our  finances  are  in  a  deplorable  state.  With 
a  country  consisting  of  the  best  materials  in  the 
world,  whose  people  are  patriotic  &  virtuous,  & 
willing  to  support  the  war;  whose  resources  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  &  whose 
means  have  scarcely  yet  been  touchM,  we  have 
neither  money  in  the  treasury  or  credit.  My 
opinion  always  was  that  a  paper  medium  sup- 
ported by  taxes,  to  be  funded  at  proper  times 
would  answer  the  public  exigencies,  with  a  great 
saving  to  the  Treasury.  ... 

James  Monroe,  Writings  (N.  Y,,  1901),  V.  219-220, 
261-263,  304-405  passim. 
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14,    Not  to  Be  Kicked  into  a 

War   (1813) 

By  Speaker  Henry  Clay 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  in  public  life  most  of 
the  time  till  his  death  in  1843.  It  was  the  Federalists 
who  could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war. 

While  these  peaceful  experiments  are  under- 
going a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposi- 
tion ?  They  are  the  champions  of  war — the  proud 
— the  spirited — the  sole  repository  of  the  nation's 
honor — the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy. 
The  administration,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak, 
feeble,  and  pusillanimous — 'incapable  of  being 
kicked  into  a  war.'  The  maxim,  'not  a  cent  for 
tribute,  miUions  for  defence,'  is.  loudly  pro- 
claimed. Is  the  administration  for  negotiation? 
The  opposition  is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with  ne- 
gotiation. They  want  to  draw  the  sword,  and 
avenge  the  nation's  wrongs.  When,  however, 
foreign  nations,  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  very 
opposition  here  made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
amicable  appeals,  which  have  been  repeated  and 
reiterated  by  the  administration,  to  their  justice 
and  to  their  interest — when,  in  fact,  war  with 
one  of  them  has  become  identified  with  our  inde- 
pendence and  our  sovereignty,  and  to  abstain 
from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  oppo- 
sition veering  around  and  becoming  the  friends 
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of  peace  and  commerce.  They  tell  you  of  the 
calamities  of  war,  its  tragical  events,  the  squan- 
dering away  of  your  resources,  the  waste  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood. 
*Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.'  They  tell 
you,  that  honor  is  an  illusion !  Now,  we  see  them 
exhibiting  the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king 
of  the  forest.  Now,  the  meekness  and  humility 
of  the  lamb !  They  are  for  war  and  no  restric- 
tions, when  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They 
are  for  peace  and  restrictions,  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  for  war.  You  find  them,  sir,  tacking 
with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every 
party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  un- 
alterable purpose — to  steer,  if  possible,  into  the 
haven  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  the 
opposition  do  not  fail,  by  cunning  sarcasm,  or  sly 
inuendo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French  influ- 
ence, which  is  known  to  be  false,  which  ought  to 
be  met  in  one  manner  only,  and  that  is  by  the 
lie  direct.  The  administration  of  this  country 
devoted  to  foreign  influence!  The  administra- 
tion of  this  country  subservient  to  France !  Great 
God !  what  a  charge !  how  is  it  so  influenced  ?  By 
what  ligament,  on  what  basis,  on  what  possible 
foundation  does  it  rest?  Is  it  similarity  of  lan- 
guage? No!  we  speak  different  tongues,  we 
speak  the  English  language.  On  the  resemblance 
of  our  laws?  No!  the  sources  of  our  juris- 
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prudence  spring  from  another  and  a  different 
country.  On  commercial  intercourse?  No!  we 
have  comparatively  none  with  France.  Is  it  from 
the  correspondence  in  the  genius  of  the  two 
governments?  No!  here  alone  is  the  liberty  of 
man  secure  from  the  inexorable  despotism, 
which,  everywhere  else,  tramples  it  under  foot. 
Where,  then,  is  the  ground  of  such  an  influence  ? 
But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  you  by  arguing  on  such 
a  subject.  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as 
the  insinuation  is,  it  is  propagated  with  so  much 
industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  foolish 
and  credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  think  it  incredible  (but  I  have  neverthe- 
less been  told  it  is  a  fact),  that  an  honorable 
member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye,  recently 
lost  his  election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story 
in  his  district,  that  he  was  the  first  cousin  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  charge 
rested  on  a  statement  of  facts,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly true.  The  gentleman  in  question,  it 
was  alleged,  had  married  a  connexion  of  the  lady 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  some  years 
ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  French 
breeches.  .  .  . 

Xolton,  Life  &  Times  of  H.  Clay  (N.  Y.,  1846),  I. 
102-103. 
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15.    An  Irish-American   (1814) 

By  Matthew  Carey 

An  example  of  a  foreign  immigraiVc  and  journalist 
who  identified  himself  with  the  country. 

I  HAVE  long  panted  for  a  fair  opportunity  of 
handling  this  topic.  I  have  long  felt  indignant  at 
the  indifcriminate  abufe  hurled  on  foreigners  in 
general — and  more  particularly  on  the  Irifh,  on 
whofe  devoted  heads  ''the  vials  of  wrath"  are  in- 
celTantly  ''poured  out" 

There  is  no  country  that  owes  more  to — there 
is  no  country  has  more  need  of — foreigners. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  they  are  more  the 
objeds  of  inveclive,  of  reproaches,  of  envy  and 
jealoufy.  .  .  . 

A  jealousy  of  foreigners  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  But  it  is  not  thus  in  high  life  in 
that  country.  A  foreigner  of  genteel  manners 
— decent  addrefs — and  good  charadler,  is 
treated  with  the  attention  and  politenefs  he 
deferves.  ... 

But  in  this  "moft  enlightened"  of  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth,  party  fpirit  has 
excited  a  peculiar  degree  of  malevolence  againfl 
the  Irifh  and  the  French — and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  England  is  hoftile  to  both.  The 
urbanity,  the  mildnefs,  the  equanimity,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  politenefs  of  the  Frenchman  avail 
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him  nothing.  He  is  an  objed  of  jealoufy  and 
hate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  own  good  and  endearing 
qualities,  and  in  fpite  too  of  the  fervice  his  na- 
tion 'Hn  the  fiery  hour  of  trial"  rendered  the 
United  States.  The  poor,  perfecuted,  profcribed, 
and  opprelTed  Iriihman,  hunted  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  knowing  the  value  of  liberty  here, 
from  the  privation  of  it  there,  finds  the  antip- 
athies of  his  lords  and  maflers  transferred  to 
many  of  thofc  whofe  fellow  citizen  he  intends  to 
become.  .  .  . 

I  glory,  I  feel  a  pride  in  the  name  of  an  Iriih- 
man. .  .  Tliere  is  not  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  another  nation  which,  ground  to  the 
earth  as  Ireland  has  been,  for  fix  hundred  years, 
under  fo  vile  a  pro-confular  government — almoft 
every  governor  a  Verres, — a  government  whofe 
fundamental  maxim  is  "divide  and  deftroy" — 
whofe  exiftence  depends  on  fomenting  the  hof- 
tility  of  the  proteftant  againsft  the  prefbyterian 
and  catholic,  and  that  of  the  catholic  againfl  the 
proteftant  and  prefbyterian — there  is  not,  I  fay, 
another  nation,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
would  have  preferved  the  lightest  ray  of  re- 
f peccability  of  character. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  grinding,  thefe  de- 
bafing  circumftances,  there  is  no  country  in 
Chriilendom,  which  has  not  witnelTed  the  hero- 
ifm,  the  generofity,  the  liberality  of  Irifhmen — 
none,  where,  notwithftanding  the  atrocious  ca^ 
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lumnies  propagated  againfl  them  by  their  op- 
prefTors,  they  have  not  forced  their  way,  through 
the  thorny  and  briery  paths  of  prejudice  and 
jealoufy,  to  honour,  to  efteem,  to  refped. 

It  has  been  faid  that  they  are  in  this  country, 
turbulent,  and  refractory,  and  diforderly,  and 
fadious.  The  charge  is  as  bafe  as  thofe  by 
whom  it  is  advanced.  There  is  more  turbulence, 
more  fac1;ion,  more  difaflfedion  in  Bofton,  whofe 
population  is  only  33,000,  and  which  has  as  few 
foreigners  as  any  town  in  the  world,  than  there 
is  in  the  two  ftates  of  Pennfylvania,  and  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  and  which 
contain  probably  two  thirds  of  all  the  native 
Iriflimen  in  this  country.  While  native  born 
citizens,  fome  of  whom  pride  themfelves  on 
Indian  blood  flowing  in  their  veins,  and  others 
who  boaft  of  a  holy  defcent  from  thofe  ''fainted 
pilgrhns"  whom  Britifh  perfecution  drove  to  the 
howling  wildernefs,  are  facrilegioufly  and  wick- 
edly deftroying  the  glorious  (would  to  heaven 
I  could  fay  the  immortal)  fabric  of  our  al- 
most divine  form  of  government.  Of  the  Irifli- 
men in  this  country,  high  and  low,  ninety  nine  of 
every  hundred  are  ftrenuoufly  labouring  to  ward 
off  the  fbroke. 

I  faid  there  is  no  country  that  owes  more  to 

foreigners  than  the  United  States.     I  owe  it  to 

myfelf  and  to  my  reader,  not  to  let  a  point  of 

fuch  importance  reft  on  mere  afl*ertion.    Of  the 
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men  who  acquired  diftindion  in  the  cabinet,  or  in 
the  field,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  a  very 
large  proportion  were  foreigners.  In  "the  times 
that  tried  men's  fouls,"  their  fervices  were  ac- 
ceptable— they  were  gladly  received,  and  cour- 
teoufly  treated.  But  now,  like  the  fqueezed 
orange,  they  are  to  be  thrown  afide,  and  trodden 
under  foot. 

The  illuftrious  La  Fayette,  Gen.  Lee,  Gen. 
Gates,  Gen.  Stewart,  the  ineftimable  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, Gen.  Pulafki,  Gen.  Kofciufko,  Baron 
Steuben,  Baron  De  Kalb,  Gen.  M'Pherfon,  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  Gen.  Hamilton — Robert  Morris,  the 
amiable  Charles  Thomp'fon,  Judge  Wilfon, 
Baron  De  Glauber,  Thomas  Fitzfimons,  William 
Findley,  and  hundreds  of  others,  eminent  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  were  foreigners,  and  many  of 
them  were  not  excelled  for  fervices,  and  merits 
by  any  native  American,  whether  the  dingy  blood 
of  a  Pocahontas  crawled  through  his  veins,  or 
whether  he  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  any 
of  "the  Pilgrims"  that  waged  war  againfl  the 
potent  MalTafoit.  .  .  . 

Matthew  Carey,  The  Olive  Branch  (Boston,  1813). 
320-326  passim. 
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1 6.    Establishment  of  a  Small  Navy 

(1814) 

By  Matthew  Carey 

(See  note  above,  p.  290.)     He  states  a  principle  still 
often  discussed. 

The  steady  and  factious  opposition  made  by 
the  democratic  party  to  the  establishment  of  a 
small  navy,  adequate  at  least  to  the  protection  of 
our  own  coasts,  has  been  proved  by  the  event  to 
have  been  most  wretched  and  miserable  policy. 
It  arose  partly  from  the  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
the  party  in  power,  and  partly  from  a  sordid  and 
contemptible  spirit  of  economy,  which  has  in 
many  inflances  dif graced  and  diflionoured  this 
party,  who  have  frequently  proved  themfelves, 
to  ufe  a  very  trite  but  very  expreffive  proverb, 
penny  wife — pound  foolifli.  When  we  analyze 
the  boafled  fpirit  of  economy  to  which  the  oppo- 
fition  to  a  navy  may  be  in  part  afcribed,  we  fliall 
find  it  arifes  from  two  f ources ;  the  one,  from 
men  of  narrow  minds  carrying  into  public,  the 
huckftering  habits  of  private  life.  The  other,  a 
bafe  fpirit  of  courting  popularity  by  hufbanding 
the  public  money,  even  on  occafions  when  liber- 
ality is  true  economy,  which  is  as  frequently  the 
cafe  in  public  affairs  as  in  private  life.  Both 
motives  are  equally  contemptible ;  but  the  latter 
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is  the  more  pernicious,  and  produces  the  moil 
ruinous  confequences.  It  ftarves  and  {mothers 
public  undertakings,  and  public  fpirit,  and  often 
defrauds  illuflrious  men  of  their  due  rewards. 
To  this  vile  fpirit  we  mufl  afcribe  the  never- 
enough-to-be-defpifed  debate,  whether  Eaton, 
the  glorious  and  immortal  hero  of  Derne,  Ihould 
have  a  f  word  or  a  medal !  a  debate  which  brought 
down  on  the  congrefs  in  which  it  took  place  the 
contempt  of  every  magnanimous  and  liberal  man 
in  the  nation;  a  debate  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  common  council  of  the  mofl  petty 
borough  in  the  union.  To  this  fpirit  it  will  be 
due  that  votes  of  thanks,  and  fwords,  and  urns, 
and  other  cheap  modes  of  difplaying  our  grati- 
tude, will  probably  quiet  our  minds,  and  deceive 
us  into  the  opinion,  that  we  have  paid  the  bound- 
lefs  debt  to  the  Perries,  the  Macdonoughs,  and 
the  other  heroes  whofe  deeds  will  live  as  long  as 
the  world  endures. 

The  modeft,  the  unafTuming,  the  youthful 
Perry,  by  his  vidory  faved  a  whole  frontier, 
men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  murderous 
tomahawk;  Macdonough's  has  certainly  faved 
another,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  eflablish- 
ing  his  winter  quarters  far  within  our  territory. 
Thefe  are  debts  and  claims  hardly  ever  to  be 
paid  off;  and  the  obligation  of  gratitude  they 
impofe  on  the  nation  by  their  immenfe  advan- 
tages, is  incalculably  enhanced  by  the  illuftrious 
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difplay  of  tranfcendent  talents  and  dlllingullhed 
bravery  they  manifefted. 

If  England,  whom  in  this  refpedl  we  ought  to 
afpire  to  emulate,  gave  50o,oool.  fterling  to  a 
Wellington,  let  the  United  States  give  fome  f olid 
and  fubftantial  proof  of  their  gratitude,  befides 
the  mere  broker's  value  of  the  fhips  they  dellroy, 
to  their  naval  Wellingtons.  I  need  not  add  that 
I  do  not  calculate  upon  fuch  very  extravagant 
rewards  as  the  Britifli  parliament  voted  "the 
great  lord,"  as  he  has  been  ftiled.  But  the  gift 
ought  to  be  worthy  of  the  donor  and  acceptor; 
ought  to  operate  as  a  reward  to  the  meritori- 
ous, and  a  ftimulus  to  excite  others  to  emula- 
tion. 

This  is  fomewhat  of  a  digreffion.  But  I  hope  I 
fhall  not  have  a  reader  whofe  feelings  will  not 
be  fufficiently  in  unifon  with  thefe  sentiments, 
not  to  require  any  apology.  I  therefore  make 
none. 

I  feel  confident,  that  the  nation  has  loft  ten 
times  as  much  through  the  want  of  a  fmall  navy, 
as  it  would  have  coft.  Numbers  of  inftances  have 
occurred,  of  valuable  merchantmen  having  been 
captured  by  petty  pickaroons  or  pirates,  with  one 
or  two  guns.  Our  ports  have  been  infulted  and 
outraged  by  privateers  and  floops  of  war,  which 
a  few  vefTels  would  have  forced  to  keep  a  re- 
fpedful  diftance.  There  is  none  of  the  points  on 
which  the  two  hoflile  parties  have  differed,  in 
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which  the  democrats  are  fo  very  far  below  their 
adverfaries  in  confulting  the  real,  the  permanent 
honour  and  intereft  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
eftablishment  of  a  naval  force. 

Matthew  Carey,  The  Olive  Branch.  (Boston,  1815), 
24-26. 


17.    An  Anti-Preparedness  Argument 

Against  Conscription   (1814) 

By  Daniel  Webster 

Webster  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  for  many 
years  representative  and  senator  from  Massachusetts : 
secretary  of  state.  In  this  piece,  he  takes  the  Federalist 
side  against  the  war. 

Is  this,  Sir,  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
free  Government?  Is  this  civil  liberty?  Is  this 
the  real  character  of  our  Constitution?  No,  Sir, 
indeed  it  is  not.  The  Constitution  is  libelled, 
foully  libelled.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
not  established  for  themselves  such  a  fabric  of 
despotism.  They  have  not  purchased  at  a  vast 
expense  of  their  own  treasure  &  their  own  blood 
a  Magna  Charta  to  be  slaves.  Where  is  it 
written  in  the  Constitution,  In  what  article  or 
section  is  it  contained,  that  you  may  take  children 
from  their  parents,  &  parents  from  their  children. 
&  compel  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  war,  in 
which  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  Govern- 
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ment  may  engage  it?  Under  what  concealment 
has  this  power  lain  hidden,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  forth,  with  a  tremendous  & 
baleful  aspect,  to  trample  down  &  destroy  the 
dearest  rights  of  personal  Hberty?  Who  will 
show  me  any  constitutional  injunction,  which 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
surrender  every  thing  valuable  in  life,  &  even 
life  itself,  not  when  the  safety  of  their  country 
&  its  liberties  may  demand  the  sacrifice,  but 
whenever  the  purposes  of  an  ambitious  &  mis- 
chievous Government  may  require  it?  Sir,  I 
almost  disdain  to  go  to  quotations  &  references 
to  prove  that  such  an  abominable  doctrine  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  that  instrument  was 
intended  as  the  basis  of  a  free  Government,  & 
that  the  power  contended  for  is  incompatible 
with  any  notion  of  personal  liberty.  An  at- 
tempt to  maintain  this  doctrine  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  is  an  exercise  of 
perverse  ingenuity  to  extract  slavery  from  the 
substance  of  a  free  Government.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show,  by  proof  &  argument,  that  we 
ourselves  are  subjects  of  despotism,  &  that  we 
have  a  right  to  chains  &  bondage,  firmly  secured 
to  us  &  our  children,  by  the  provisions  of  our 
Government.  It  has  been  the  labor  of  other 
men,  at  other  times,  to  mitigate  &  reform  the 
powers  of  Government  by  construction;  to  sup- 
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port  the  rights  of  personal  security  by  every 
species  of  favorable  &  benign  interpretation,  & 
thus  to  infuse  a  free  spirit  into  Governments,  not 
friendly  in  their  general  structure  &  formation 
to  public  liberty.  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion,  Sir,  the  sentiments  of  the  free 
population  of  this  country  are  greatly  mistaken 
here.  The  nation  is  not  yet  in  a  temper  to  sub- 
mit to  conscription.  The  people  have  too  fresh 
&  strong  a  feeling  of  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty 
to  be  willing  thus  to  surrender  it.  You  may 
talk  to  them  as  much  as  you  please,  of  the  vic- 
tory and  glory  to  be  obtained  in  the  Enemy's 
Provinces;  they  will  hold  those  objects  in  Hght 
estimation,  if  the  means  be  a  forced  military 
service.  You  may  sing  to  them  the  song  of 
Canada  Conquests  in  all  its  variety,  but  they  will 
not  be  charmed  out  of  the  remembrance  of  their 
substantial  interests,  &»true  happiness.  Similar 
pretences,  they  know,  are  the  graves  in  which 
the  liberties  of  other  nations  have  been  buried, 
&  they  will  take  warning. 

Laws,  Sir,,  of  this  nature  can  create  nothing 
but  opposition.  If  you  scatter  them  abroad,  like 
the  fabled  serpents'  teeth,  they  will  spring  up  into 
armed  men.  A  military  force  cannot  be  raised, 
in  this  manner,  but  by  the  means  of  a  military 
force.  If  administration  has  foimd  that  it  can 
not  form  an  army  without  conscription,  it  will 
find,  if  it  venture  on  these  experiments,  that  it 
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can  not  enforce  conscription  without  an  army. 
The  Government  was  not  constituted  for  such 
purposes.  Framed  in  the  spirit  of  Hberty,  &  love 
of  peace,  it  has  no  powers  which  render  it  able  to 
enforce  such  laws.  The  attempt,  if  we  rashly 
make  it,  will  fail ;  &  having  already  thrown  away 
our  peace,  we  may  thereby  throw  away  our 
Government. 

Daniel  Webster,  Letters  (N,  Y.,  1902),  61-68  passim. 


18.    The  Abolition  of  War   (1814) 
By  Noah  Worcester 

Fifer  at  Bunker  Hill.  Later  called  "Apostle  of 
Peace."     A  good   statement  of  the  pacifist  theory. 

vSo  prone  are  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  pas- 
sions, their  prejudices,  and  their  interests,  that  in 
most  private  quarrels,  each  of  two  individuals 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and 
his  neighbor  in  the  wrong.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  arbitrations,  references,  and  appeals  to  courts 
of  justice,  that  persons  more  disinterested  may 
judge,  and  prevent  that  injustice  and  desolation 
which  would  result  from  deciding  private  dis- 
putes by  single  combats,  or  acts  of  violence. 

But  rulers  of  nations  are  as  liable  to  be  misled 
by  their  passions  and  interests  as  other  men; 
and,  when  misled,  they  are  very  sure  to  mislead 
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those  of  their  subjects  who  have  confidence  in 
their  wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  custom  of  war  should  be 
abolished,  and  some  other  mode  adopted  to  settle 
disputes  between  nations.  In  private  disputes 
there  may  be  cause  of  complaint  on  each  side, 
while  neither  has  reason  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
other,  much  less  to  shed  the  blood  of  innocent 
family  connections,  neighbors  and  friends.  So  of 
two  nations,  each  may  have  cause  of  complaint, 
while  neither  can  be  justified  in  making  war, 
and  much  less  in  sliedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
people  who  have  had  no  hand  in  giving  the 
ofifence. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war, 
and  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  counte- 
nanced, that  it  involves  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  in  the  calamities  it  inflicts,  and  often  falls 
with  the  greatest  vengeance  on  those  who  have 
had  no  concern  in  the  management  of  national 
aflfairs.  It  surely  is  not  a  crime  to  be  born  in 
a  country  which  is  afterwards  invaded ;  yet  in 
how  many  instances  do  war-makers  punish,  or 
destroy,  for  no  other  crime  than  being  a  native 
or  resident  of  an  invaded  territory?  A  mode  of 
revenge  or  redress  which  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  ought  to  be 
discountenanced  by  every  friend  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Besides,  as  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are 
as  liable  as  other  people  to  be  governed  by  pas- 
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sion  and  prejudice,  there  is  as  little  prospect  of 
justice  in  permitting  war  for  the  decision  of 
national  disputes,  as  there  would  be  in  permitting 
an  incensed  individual  to  be,  in  his  own  cause, 
complainant,  witness,  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner. In  what  point  of  view  then  is  war  not  to 
be  regarded  with  horror? 

That  wars  have  been  so  overruled  by  God  as 
to  be  the  occasion  of  some  benefits  to  mankind, 
will  not  be  denied ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  custom  that  ever  was  popular  among  men. 
War  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  advancing 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  of  spreading 
the  gospel;  but  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  nor  to  countenance  evil  because  God 
may  overrule  it  for  good. 

"But  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
extraordinary  talents — of  daring  enterprise  and 
intrepidity?" — True;  but  let  robbery  and  piracy 
become  as  popular  as  war  has  been ;  and  will  not 
these  customs  give  great  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  same  talents  and  qualities  of  mind? 
Shall  we  therefore  encourage  robbery  and 
piracy?  Indeed  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not  en- 
courage these  crimes?  For  what  is  modern  war- 
fare but  a  popular,  refined  and  legalized  mode  of 
robbery,  piracy  and  murder,  preceded  by  a  proc- 
lamation giving  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the 
war-maker  ?  The  answer  of  a  pirate  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  as  just  as  it  was  severe: — "By 
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what  right,"  said  the  king,  "do  you  infest  the 
seas  ?"  The  pirate  repHed,  "By  the  same  that  you 
infest  the  universe.  But  because  I  do  it  in  a 
small  ship,  I  am  called  a  robber;  and  because 
you  do  the  same  acts  with  a  great  fleet,  you  are 
called  a  conqueror!"  Equally  just  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  the  same 
deluded  monarch,  "Thou  boastest,  that  the  only 
design  of  thy  marches  is  to  extirpate  robbers. 
Thou  thyself  art  the  g'reatest  robber  in  the 
world." 

Is  it  not,  then,  time  for  Christians  to  learn 
not  to  attach  glory  to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions 
which  God  will  condemn?  That  Alexander  pos- 
sessed talents  worthy  of  admiration,  will  be  ad- 
mitted; but  when  such  talents  are  prostituted  to 
the  vile  purposes  of  military  fame  by  spreading 
destruction  and  misery  through  the  world,  a 
character  is  formed  which  should  be  branded 
with  everlasting  infamy.  And  nothing,  perhaps, 
short  of  the  commission  of  such  atrocious  deeds, 
can  more  endanger  the  welfare  of  a  community, 
than  the  applause  given  to  successful  military 
desperadoes.  Murder  and  robbery  are  not  the 
less  criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  king,  or 
a  mighty  warrior. 

Shall  the  Christian  world,  then,  remain  silent 

in  regard  to  the   enormity  of  this  custom,  and 

even   applaud   the   deeds   of   men   who   were   a 

curse  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived?     On  the 
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same  principle  we  may  applaud  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  robbers  and  pirates  in  proportion  to  his 
ingenuity,  intrepidity  and  address  in  doing  mis- 
chief. But  if  we  attach  glory  to  such  exploits, 
do  we  not  encourage  others  to  adopt  the  same 
road  to  fame  ?  Besides,  would  not  such  applause 
betray  a  most  depraved  taste ;  a  taste  which 
makes  no  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  or  doing  good  and  doing  mischief  ;  a  taste 
to  be  captivated  with  -the  glare  of  bold  exploits, 
but  regardless  of  their  end,  or  the  means  by  which 
they  were  accomplished,  of  the  misery  they  oc- 
casion to  others,  or  the  light  in  which  they  must 
be  viewed  by  a  benevolent  God? 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  American  Literature   (N. 
Y.,  1888),  IV.  146-147. 


19.    Protest  Against  Monopolies 

(1814) 

By  John  Taylor  of  Caroline 

A  writer  on  public  questions,  and  author  of  several 
formal  books  on  American  government. 

Admitting  private  property,  however  incor- 
rectly, to  be  a  species  of  monopoly,  its  effects, 
such  as  subsistence,  comfort,  and  a  multitude  of 
physical  benefits,  draw  a  distinct  line  between  it 
and  the  fraud  or  force  of  hierarchical  and  feudal 
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usurpations.  These,  instead  of  possessing  a  com- 
mon nature  with  private  property,  diminish  or 
defeat  its  benefits. 

Government,  considered  as  a  monopoly,  has 
also  been  called  a  necessary  evil,  because  it  has 
been  almost  universally  planted  in  its  evil  and 
not  in  its  good  qualities.  A  monopoly  is  erected, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  its  members;  these  evil  qualities  are  accord- 
ingly awakened;  they  resort  to  force  and  fraud 
for  their  own  gratification ;  and  such  monopolies 
beget  the  civil  tyranny,  denominated  a  necessary 
evil. 

But  as  private  property  may  be  planted  in  the 
good  or  in  the  evil  qualities  of  monopoly,  so  may 
a  government ;  by  banishing  fraud  or  force,  as 
means  of  acquiring  private  property,  its  protec- 
tion begets  beneficial  effects ;  and  by  forbearing 
to  excite  avarice  and  ambition  by  fraudulent 
laws  and  separate  interests,  government  will  pro- 
duce human  happiness  and  comfort,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  good. 

It  has  been  our  policy,  so  to  divide  power,  and 
diminish  the  excitement  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
as  to  wring  out  of  its  soul  the  poisons  arising 
from  the  evil  qualities  of  monopoly ;  laws  to  fos- 
ter these  qualities,  labour  to  revive  what  that 
policy  labours  to  destroy. 

If  monopoly  is  made  up  of  good  and  evil  quali- 
ties; and  if  our  policy  has  planted  our  govern- 
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ment  in  its  good  qualities,  a  revolution  is  af- 
fected by  transplanting  it  into  its  evil  quali- 
ties. 

The  constitutional  corporation  is  endeavoured 
to  be  cleansed  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
scourges  of  mankind;  and  legal  corporations, 
having  the  first,  which  begets  the  other,  breathed 
into  them,  as  their  vital  principle,  cannot  consti- 
tute the  same  species  of  government. 

These  inimical  principles  cannot  in  nature  sub- 
sist together ;  one  must  subdue,  reform  or  contam- 
inate the  other.  In  England  a  paper  system  has 
contaminated  the  government ;  here,  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  the  same 
process  and  result,  is,  that  the  pure  principles  of 
our  constitutional  corporations,  will  reform  the 
vicious  principles  of  our  legal  corporations, 
created  by  themselves. 

Towards  this  experiment,  the  constitutional 
and  legal  corporations  are  mixed  up  together. 
The  constitutions  and  laws  then  begin  to  solicit 
the  suffrages  .  of  this  compound.  "Adhere  to 
us,"  say  the  constitutions,  "and  we  will  take  care 
that  neither  your  ambition  nor  avarice  shall  be 
gratified."  "Come  over  to  us,"  say  the  Taws, 
"and  we  will  gratify  both.^  Will  the  audience 
make  a  separate  interest,  which  bestows  on  it  ex- 
clusive wealth  and  power,  subservient  to  the  gen- 
eral interest,  which  rigidly  refuses  to  feed  it  with 
either.  .  .  . 
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To  avoid  these  calamities,  our  hope  rests  upon 
the  moderation  of  character  and  monopoly.  The 
extent  of  this  moderation,  is  equivalent  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  invocation,  required  of  their  sub- 
jects by  Persian  monarchs.  Charters  command 
their  subjects  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  monopoly !  live  as 
long  as  the  law  pleases."  If  the  law  can  bestow 
existence  for  one  year,  it  may  for  a  million.  It 
may  give  perpetual  life  to  whatever  metaphysical 
being  it  can  create;  and  charter  is  so  moderate, 
as  to  claim  a  right  to  live  out  the  whole  life 
allowed  by  law.  Once  created,  it  pretends  to  in- 
dependence of  its  God,  law;  to  independence  of 
law's  God,  constitution;  and  to  independence  of 
constitution's  God,  the  nation.  .  .  . 

In  all  ages  beings  have  been  invented,  which 
contend  that  man  was  made  for  them,  and  not 
they  for  him.  Having  both  escaped  from  his 
service,  and  converted  him  into  their  servant, 
they  invest  themselves  with  a  drapery  of  glitter- 
ing fictions,  to  dazzle  him  into  submission. 
Hierarchy,  though  always  defended  by  whatever 
could  inspire  reverence,  and  often  dressed  in  the 
robes  of  religion,  has  at  length  fallen  before  the 
solid  principle,  "that  civil  institutions  belong  to 
nations  and  that  nations  do  not  belong  to  civil 
institutions;"  whilst  avarice  presumes  to  assert 
the  reverse  of  this  doctrine,  which  religion  was 
unable  to  defend.  It  pretends  that  man  was 
created  for  law  charters,  tho'  not  for  law 
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churches ;  and  that  it  is  equally  a  sacrilege  to  dis- 
continue the  former,  as  to  revive  the  latter.  Thus 
parties  and  factions  measure  their  principles  by 
their  interest,  and  assert  or  deny  the  same  propo- 
sition, like  lawyers  for  fees.  Hence  they  censure 
their  predecessors  for  obtaining  wealth,  in  modes 
which  they  use  themselves,  and  pretend  to  be 
guided  by  different  principles,  whilst  they  wor- 
ship at  the  same  shrine.  .  .  . 

After  a  patient  trial  of  charter  privilege  and 
monopoly  for  three  thousand  years,  almost  at 
the  moment  they  are  rejected  as  poison  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  we  are  told  that  they  are 
wholesome  aliment  for  commerce.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  self-interest  should  tell  us  this ;  but 
it  is,  that  self-interest  should  believe  it,  and  re- 
commence the  fairest,  most  patient,  and  most 
expensive  experiment  which  was  ever  made. 
After  another  tedious  term  of  rueful  experience, 
monopoly  will  again  exclaim,  that  it  confesses- 
itself  to  be  pernicious,  when  applied  to  com- 
merce and  credit,  just  as  it  nOw  confesses  the 
same  thing,  in  relation  to  religion  and  civil  power, 
but  that  in  some  new  form  it  is  a  blessing;  and 
the  experiment  ought  then,  with  as  much  reason 
as  now,  to  be  recommenced.  ... 

What !  exclaims  both  the  friend  and  the  foe,  to 

publick  good ;  shall  we  have  no  corporations,  no 

colleges,  no  turnpikes,  no  canals,  because  they  are 

separate  interests?    Do  not  charter  and  privilege 
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strew  the   face  of  a   country  with  palaces  and 
plenty  ?    Yes,  and  with  huts  and  penury. 

John  Taylor,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and 
Policy  of  the  Government  (Fredericksburg,  1814),  310- 
327  passim. 


20.    Successful  Operations  of  a 

Privateersman   (1814) 

By  George  Coggeshall 

Author  of  a  notable  book  on  American  privateers,  in 
whose  exploits  he  himself  took  part. 

The  Leo  was  a  fine  Baltimore  built  vessel  of 
320  tons,  a  remarkably  fast  sailer,  and  in  every 
respect  a  superior  vessel.  She  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  L'Orient  on  the  ist  of  November,  1814, 
and  was  then  owned  by  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  an 
American  gentleman  residing  in  Bordeaux.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  she  was  purchased  by  an 
association  of  American  gentlemen  (then  in 
France),  placed  under  my  command,  and  her 
commission  as  a  letter-of-marque  endorsed  over 
to  me  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hon.  William 
H.  Crawford,  who  was  at  the  time  our  minister 
at  Paris.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  make 
a  short  cruise  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a 
few  prizes  from  the  enemy,  and  then  proceed 
to  Charleston  for  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  France.  .  .  . 
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I  got  ready  for  sea  on  the  6th  of  November. 
My  crew,  including  the  officers  and  marines, 
numbered  about  one  hundred  souls,  and  a  better 
set  of  officers  and  men  never  left  the  port  of 
L'Orient.  But  we  were  miserably  armed;  we 
had,  when  I  first  took  the  command  of  the 
schooner,  one  long  brass  ■12-pounder,  and  four 
small  4-pounders,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  poor 
muskets.  Those  concerned  in  the  vessel  seemed 
to  think  we  ought,  with  so  many  men,  to  capture 
prizes  enough,  even  without  guns.  With  this 
miserable  armament  I  was  now  ready  for  sea,  and 
only  waiting  for  my  papers  from  Paris.  I  was 
ordered  by  the  public  authorities  to  return  into 
port  and  disarm  the  vessel.  I  was  compelled  to 
obey  the  order,  and  accordingly  waited  on  the 
commanding  officer,  and  told  him  it  was  a  hard 
case,  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  arms  enough 
to  defend  the  vessel  against  boats.  He  poHtely 
told  me  he  was  sorry,  but  that  he  must  obey  the 
orders  of  the  governrnent,  and  that  I  must  take 
out  all  the  guns  except  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
laughingly  observed  that  one  gun  was  enough  to 
take  a  dozen  English  ships  before  I  got  to 
Charleston. 

I  of  course  kept  the  long  12-pounder,  and  in 
the  night  smuggled  on  board  some  twenty  or 
thirty  muskets.  In  this  situation  I  left  the  port 
of  L'Orient,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  few 
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prizes.  After  getting  to  sea  we  rubbed  up  the 
muskets,  and  with  this  feeble  armament  steered 
for  the  chops  of  the  British  Channel.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  my  officers  and  men  were  always 
.ready  to  board  an  enemy  of  three  times  our 
force;  but,  in  a  high  sea,  if  one  of  these  deli- 
cately Baltimore-built  vessels  should  come  in 
contact  with  a  large  strong  ship,  the  schooner 
would  inevitably  be  crushed  and  sunk.  For 
this  reason,  I  was  compelled  to  let  one  large 
English  ship  with  twelve  guns  escape  while  in 
the  English  Channel,  because  the  weather  was 
too  rough  to  board  her. 

Nov.  13th.  ...  At  7  ditto  she  set  EngHsh 
colors ;  gave  her  a  gun,  when  she  struck  her  flag. 
She  proved  to  be  an  English  brig  from  Leg- 
horn, 'bound  up  the  Channel.  It  now  commenced 
blowing  a  strong  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  and  soon 
there  was  a  high  sea  running.  Saw  a  large  ship 
steering  up  the  Channel ;  left  the  prize,  made  sail 
in  chase  of  her.  At  10  A.M.  she  set  English 
colors,  and  fired  a  gun.  Had  the  weather  been 
smooth,  I  think  we  could  have  carried  her  by 
boarding  in  fifteen  minutes,  or  had  I  met  her  at 
sea,  I  would  have  followed  her  until  the  weather 
was  better,  and  the  sea  smooth  :  but  being  now  in 
the  English  Channel  with  a  high  sea,  it  would 
have  destroyed  my  schooner  if  she  had  come  in 
contact  with  this  wall-sided  ship.  She  showed 
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six  long  nines  on  each  side,  i^fter  exchanging  a 
few  shot,  I  hauled  off,  and  then  returned  to  our 
prize.  ... 

Nov.  17th.— These  twenty-four  hours  com- 
menced with  brisk  breezes  from  the  N.N.W.,  and 
cloudy  weather.  At  3  P.M.  boarded  the  Spanish 
brig  Alonzo.  She  was  from  Teneriffe,  bound  to 
London.  On  board  of  this  vessel  I  put  the 
captain,  late  master  of  our  prize  brig.  At  4  ditto 
spoke  a  galiot  under  Hamburg  colors,  from  Bil- 
boa,  bound  to  Bristol,  England.  Four  sail  in 
sight,  light  airs  and  fine  weather.  Made  sail  in 
chase  of  the  nearest  vessel  at  noon.  The  chase 
hove  to  and  hoisted  Spanish  colors.  When 
about  to  board  this  brig,  we  discovered  an 
English  man-of-war  very  near,  in  full  chase 
of  us.  .  .  . 

Nov.  19th.  ...  At  7  A.M.  saw  a  sail  to  wind- 
ward ;  tacked  ship  to  get  the  weather-gage.  At 
II  ditto  got  her  on  our  lee  beam,  when  I  made 
her  out  to  be  an  English  brig-of-war  of  sixteen 
guns.  I  commenced  firing  my  long  twelve.  At 
noon,  after  receiving  about  thirty  or  forty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  without  any  material  damage,  I 
hauled  off.  Some  of  his  shot  passed  over  us, 
some  fell  short ;  and  only  one  of  his  shot  hulled 
us :  this  shot  passed  through  our  bends  and  amid- 
ships, and  lodged  in  the  hold.  I  could  outsail 
him  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  if  I  had  a  long 
well-mounted  centre  gun,  I  could  have  annoyed 
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him  without  receiving  any  injury  by  keeping  just 
out  of  reach  of  his  carronades.  .  .  . 

Nov.  2 1  St.  .  .  .  At  meridian  saw  a  sail  bearing 
W.S.W. ;  made  sail  in  chase.  At  4  P.M.  she  be- 
ing directly  to  leeward,  I  ran  down  to  discover 
the  character  of  the  chase;  I  soon  made  her  out 
to  be  a  frigate.  When  within  three  miles'  dis- 
tance, I  hoisted  an  English  ensign.  The  frigate 
showed  Portuguese  colors,  and  resorted  to  every 
stratagem  in  his  power  to  decoy  us  down  within 
the  range  of  his  shot.  Finding  I  could  outsail 
him  with  ease,  I  hauled  down  the  English  colors, 
set  an  American  ensign,  and  hauled  close  upon 
the  wind,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  ...  At 
7  A.M.  saw  a  small  sail  bearing  S.S.W. ;  made 
sail  in  chase.  I  soon  came  up  with  and  boarded 
an  English  schooner  from  Malaga,  bound  to 
Dublin,  with  a  cargo  of  fruit.  Took  out  the 
prisoners  and  a  supply  of  fruit,  and  then  manned 
her  and  gave  orders  to  the  prize  master  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Nov.  22d.  ...  At  3  P.M.  came  up  with  and 
boarded  a  Danish  galiot;  at  12  o'clock  midnight, 
put  ten  English  prisoners  on  board  of  her.  I 
supplied  them  with  provisions,  and  a  quarter 
cask  of  wine,  and  the  galiot  proceeded  on  her 
voyage.  .  .  . 

Nov.  23d.  ...  At  noon  discovered  two 
frigates  to  leeward.  They  both  made  sail  in 
chase  of  me.  I  plied  to  windward,  tacking  every 
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hour,  and  beat  them  with  great  ease;  but,  as 
there  were  two  of  them,  I  was  not  quite  at 
ease  until  I  had  got  out  of  their  neighborhood.  .  . 

Nov.  26th.  .  .  .  At  I  P.  M.  discovered  a  sail  to 
the  windward,  bearing  N.W.,  made  sail  in  chase, 
tacking  every  hour.  At  5  ditto,  made  him  out  to 
be  a  ship  standing  upon  the  wind  to  the  N.E.  At 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  after  getting  on  his  weather 
quarter,  ran  up  along  side,  hailed  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  heave  to,  which  order  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  I  sent  my  boat  on  board,  and  found 
him  to  be  an  English  ship,  burthen  about  200 
tons,  from  Palermo,  bound  to  London,  with  a 
cargo  of  brimstone,  rags,  mats,  &c.  He  mounted 
six  guns,  with  a  crew  of  about  twenty  men.  .  .  . 

Dec.  1st.  .  .  .  About  half-past  2  P.M.  the 
schooner  gave  a  sudden  pitch,  when,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  person  on  board,  the  foremast 
broke,  about  one-third  below  its  head,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  it  broke  again,  close  to  the  deck.  .  .  . 

At  2  P.M.,  being  about  four  miles  from  the 
land,  I  received  a  Lisbon  pilot  on  board.  The 
ebb-tide  now  commenced  running  out  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  British 
frigate  coming  out  with  the  first  of  it,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  ofif  the  land.  At  3  P.M.  I  was  under 
her  guns.  She  proved  to  be  the  Granicus, 
a  thirty-eight  gun  frigate,  Captain  W.  F.  Wise. 
We  were  all  removed  to  the  frigate,  and  the 
Schooner  taken  in  tow  for  Gibraltar. 
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Two  days  after  our  capture,  viz.  on  the  3d 
of  December,  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  Nearly 
all  my  officers  and  men  were  distributed  and  sent 
to  England  in  different  ships;  the  first  and  sec- 
ond lieutenants,  with  myself,  were  retained  on 
board  the  Granicus  to  undergo  an  examination 
at  the  admiralty  court. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  the  frigate  left 
port  for  Tetuan  Bay,  Morocco,  opposite  Gibral- 
tar, to  obtain  water  and  to  be  painted.  We  were 
taken  on  this  little  voyage,  and  had  I  not  been 
a  prisoner,  I  should  have  enjoyed  very  much 
the  novelty  of  the  excursion,  which  occupied 
three  or  four  days.  Captain  Wise  was  a  fine, 
gentlemanly  man,  and  always  treated  me  and 
my  officers  with  respect  and  kindness.  We 
messed  in  the  ward-room,  and  I  had  a  state- 
room to  myself,  and  was  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  I  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

I  used  to  dine  with  Capt.  W.  almost  daily; 
he  frequently  said  to  me,  "Don't  feel  depressed 
by  captivity,  but  strive  to  forget  that  you  are 
a  prisoner,  and  imagine  that  you  are  only  a  pas- 
senger," He  also  invited  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Depeyster,  occasionally  to  dine  with  him, 
and  said  he  would  endeavor  to  get  us  paroled, 
and  thus  prevent  our  being  sent  to  England.  We 
stated  to  him,  that  we  had  voluntarily  released 
more  than  thirty  British  prisoners  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  American  government  gave  a  bounty  (to 
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letters-of -marque  and  privateers)  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head  for  British  prisoners 
brought  into  the  United  States.  These  facts, 
Captain  Wise  represented  to  the  governor,  and 
also  added,  that  the  five  English  prisoners,  found 
on  board  the  Leo,  said  they  had  been  very 
kindly  treated,  and  he  hoped  his  excellency  would 
release  me  and  my  two  lieutenants  upon  our 
parole,  and  let  us  return  direct  to  the  United 
States.  The  governor  refused  to  comply  with 
the  kind  request  of  Capt.  Wise,  and  said  he  had 
positive  orders  ...  to  send  every  American 
prisoner,  brought  to  that  port,  to  England. 

George  Coggeshall,  Voyages,  1799  &    1844.    (N.  Y., 
1851),  76-87  passim. 


21.    A  Proclamation  to  the  Free 
Negro  Soldiers   (1814) 

By  General  Andrew  Jackson 

Born  in  North  Carolina,  identified  with  Tennessee, 
general,  senator,  and  president.  The  piece  shows  that 
negro  soldiers  were  valued  a  century  ago. 

To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  you  have  hereto- 
fore been  deprived  of  a  participation  in  the  glor- 
ious  struggle   for   national   rights  in   which  our 
country  is  engaged.    This  no  longer  shall  exist. 
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As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  defend  our  most  inestimable  blessing.  As 
Americans,  your  country  looks  with  confidence  to 
her  adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support,  as 
a  faithful  return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed 
under  her  mild  and  equitable  government.  As 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  you  are  sum- 
moned to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  Eagle, 
to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  existence. 

Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exer- 
tions, does  not  wish  you  to  engage  in  her  cause 
without  amply  remunerating  you  for  the  services 
rendered.  Your  intelligent  minds  are  not  to  be 
led  away  by  false  representations.  Your  love  of  • 
honor  would  cause  you  to  despise  the  man  who 
should  attempt  to  deceive  you.  .  .  . 

To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of 
color  volunteering  to  serve  during  the  present 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there 
will  be  paid  the  same  bounty,  in  money  and  lands, 
now  received  by  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  viz.  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
in  money,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same  monthly 
pay,  and  daily  rations,  and  clothes,  furnished  to 
any  American  soldier. 

Livermore,  An  Historical  Research  (Boston,  1863): 
164-165. 
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CHAPTER   XF//  — FUTURE  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  (1815-1820) 

The  period  immediately  after  the  War  of  1812 
shows  the  American  nation  engaged  in  two  tasks: 
the  building  up  of  the  West  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  financial  and  economic  system.  Those  two 
stibjects  are  subdivided  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  growth  of  the  West  had  been  going  on 
steadily  ever  since  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  but 
zv as  much  quickened  in  this  period  by  the  im- 
provement in  transportation,  by  new  roads  and 
by  steamers  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Enthusias- 
tic patriots  even  planned  water  routes  to  the 
Pacific  and  foresaw  the  later  Isthmian  canal. 
The  rise  of  revolutionary  Latin-American  states 
to  the  southward  at  once  interested  the  country 
in  the  future  of  the  Southwest,  especially  of 
Texas.  Henry  Clay  made  himself  the  advocate 
\)f  the  new  sister  republics.  Another  Western 
question  turned  on  the  discussion  over  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  to  the  Union.  A  great  and 
almost  a  successful  effort  zvas  made  to  stop  the 
expansion  of  slavery  then  and  there.  By  a  geo- 
graphical compromise  Missouri  was  admitted  as 
a  slave  state,  but  the  territory  annexed  from 
Louisiana,  zvest  and  north  of  Missouri,  was  held 
to  be  free.  This  allowed  both  sections  to  find  a 
foothold  in  the  West.  Free  land  and  easy  trans- 
portation began  to  give  an  impetus  to  immigra- 
tion, and  many  foreigners  of  various  races  found 
homes  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


Froyn  a  painting  by  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  now  in  the  Lenox 
Collection  in  the  New  York  City  Library, 


I.    Foresight  in   Public  Lands    (1817) 

By  James  Monroe 

(See  note  above,  p.  281.) 

A  CONSIDERABLE  and  rapid  augmentation  in 
the  value  of  all  the  public  lands,  proceeding  from 
these  and  other  obvious  causes,  may  hencefor- 
ward be  expected.  The  difficulties  attending 
early  emigrations  will  be  dissipated  even  in  the 
most  remote  parts.  Several  new  States  have  been 
admitted  into  our  Union  to  the  west  and  south, 
and  Territorial  governments,  happily  organized, 
established  over  every  other  portion  in  which 
there  is  vacant  land  for  sale.  In  terminating  In- 
dian hostilities,  as  must  soon  be  done,  in  a  for- 
midable shape  at  least,  the  emigration,  which  has 
heretofore  been  great,  will  probably  increase,  and 
the  demand  for  land  and  the  augmentation  in  its 
value  be  in  like  proportion.  The  great  increase  of 
our  population  throughout  the  Union  will  alone 
produce  an  important  effect,  and  in  no  quarter 
will  it  be  so  sensibly  felt  as  in  those  in  contempla- 
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lion.  The  public  lands  are  a  public  stock,  which 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  nation.  The  nation  should  therefore  derive 
the  profit  proceeding  from  the  continual  rise  in 
their  value.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  emigrants  consistent  with  a  fair 
competition  between  them,  but  that  competition 
should  operate  in  the  first  sale  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation  rather  than  of  individuals.  Great  capi- 
tahsts  will  derive  all  the  benefit  incident  to  their 
superior  wealth  under  any  mode  of  sale  which 
may  be  adopted.  But  if,  looking  forward  to  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  amassing  at  a  low  price 
vast  bodies  in  their  hands,  the  profit  will  accrue 
to  them  and  not  to  the  public.  They  would  also 
have  the  power  in  that  degree  to  control  the  emi- 
gration and  settlement  in  such  a  manner  as  their 
opinion  of  their  respective  interests  might  dictate. 
I  submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, that  such  further  provision  may  be  made 
in  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  with  a  view  to  the 
public  interest,  should  any  be  deemed  expedient, 
as  in  their  judgment  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
object. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
within  the  United  States,  the  great  amount  and 
value  of  its  productions,  the  connection  of  its 
parts,  and  other  circumstances  on  which  their 
erosperity  and  happiness  depend,  we  cannot  fail 
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to  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  facihty  which  may  be  afforded 
in  the  intercourse  between  them  by  means  of  good 
roads  and  canals.  Never  did  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent  oft'er  equal  inducements  to  improve- 
ments of  this  kind,  nor  ever  were  consequences 
of  such  magnitude  involved  in  them.  As  this  sub- 
ject was  acted  on  by  Congress  at  the  last  session, 
and  there  may  be  a  disposition  to  revive  it  at  the 
present,  I  have  brought  it  into  view  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  my  sentiments  on  a  very 
important  circumstance  connected  with  it  with 
that  freedom  and  candor  which  a  regard  for  the 
public  interest  and  a  proper  respect  for  Congress 
require.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from 
the  first  formation  of  our  Constitution  to  the  pres- 
ent time  among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtuous 
citizens  respecting  the  right  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system  of  improvement.  Taking  into 
view  the  trust  with,  which  I  am  now  honored,  it 
would  be  improper  after  what  has  passed  that  this 
■discussion  should  be  revived  with  an  uncertainty 
of  my  opinion  respecting  the  right.  Disregarding 
early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject 
all  the  deliberation  which  its  great  importance 
and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty  required,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  settled  conviction  in  my  mind  that  Con- 
gress do  not  possess  the  right.    .    .    . 

Richardson,  Messages  of  the  Presidents   (Washing- 
ton, 1899),  II.  17-18. 
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2.    No  Hyphen  in  the  Growing 

West  (1817) 

.    By  Morris  Birkbeck 

An  English  settler  in  what  was  then  the  Far  West 
who  much  influenced  immigration. 

Few's  Tavern.  We  have  penetrated  about 
seventy  miles  into  the  state  of  Ohio.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, our  astonishment  increases  at  seeing  so 
much  done  in  so  short  a  period.  A  gentleman 
who  is  now  our  companion  of  the  way,  traveled 
twelve  years  ago  on  this  same  track.  It  was  then 
little  more  than  an  Indian  path  through  the  wil- 
derness ;  though  now  it  is  a  string  of  plantations, 
with  but  little  intermission  of  uncleared  tracts. 

To-day  we  passed  various  groups  of  emigrants 
proceeding  westward :  one  waggon,  in  particular, 
was  the  moving  habitation  of  twenty  souls.    .    .    . 

The  most  perfect  cordiality  prevails  between 
the  Americans  of  German  and  those  of  English 
extraction,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  if 
the  assertions  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  this  interesting  topic,  are  to  be  relied  on.  Na- 
tional antipathies  are  the  result  of  had  political 
institutions,  and  not  of  human  nature.  Here, 
whatever  their  original,  whether  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  German,  or  French — all  are  Americans : 
and  of  all  the  imputations  on  the  American  char- 
acter, jealousy  of  strangers  is  surely  the  most 
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absurd  and  groundless.  The  Americans  are  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  their  own  interest,  but  they  wish 
well  to  strangers;  and  are  not  always  satisfied 
with  wishing,  if  they  can  promote  their  success 
by  active  services. 

Land  with  some  "improvements"  (land  cleared) 
is  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

Thus  the  poor  man  who  entered  his  quarter 
section  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  twelve 
years  ago,  and  had  paid  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  for  it  at  the  end  of  five,  has  sup- 
ported his  family  during  this  time,  and  now  finds 
himself  worth  from  three  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  his  moveable  property.  Such  is  the 
natural  progress  of  an  Ohio  settler. 

In  this  proportion  an  increase  of  real  wealth 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  over 
a  space  greatly  exceeding  Great  Britain  in  extent, 
yet  so  fietv  is  the  government  of  this  new  world  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  finance,  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  all  this  wealth,  hardly  exceeds  forty 
shillings  sterling,  per  square  mile.  The  simple 
land  tax  is  one  dollar  per  hundred  acres  of  first 
quality,  and  three  fourths  of  a  dollar  per  hundred 
for  that  of  second  quality.  .  .  . 

Morris  Birkbeck,  Notes  on  a  journey  in  America 
London,  1818),  62,  63,  64  passim. 
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3.    Internal  Communication  as  a 

National  Duty    (1817) 

By  John  C.  Calhoun 

(See  note  above,  p.  249.)  Calhoun  at  this  time  was 
a  warm  advocate  for  a  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements. 

But,  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what 
can  be  more  important  than  a  perfect  unity  in 
every  part,  in  feelings  and  sentiments?  And 
what  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  produce  it  than 
overcoming  the  effects  of  distance?  No  state,  en- 
joying freedom,  ever  occupied  any  thing  like  as 
great  an  extent  of  country  as  this  republic.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  the  most  profound  philoso- 
phers did  not  believe  it  to  be  even  possible.  They 
did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a  pure  republic 
could  exist  on  as  great  a  scale  even  as  the  island 
of  Great  Britain?  What  then  was  considered  as 
chimerical,  we  now  have  the  felicity  to  enjoy; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  svich  is  the  happy 
mould  of  our  Government — so  wisely  are  the 
State  and  General  powers  arranged — that  much 
of  our  political  happiness  derives  its  origin  from 
the  extent  of  our  republic.  It  has  exempted  us 
froin  most  of  the  causes  which  distracted  the 
small  republics  of  antiquity.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  ;  let  it  be  for  ever  kept  in  mind,  that 
to  the  g^reatest  of  all  calamities — 
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next  to  the  loss  of  liberty — and  even  to  that  in  its 
consequence — disunion.    We  are  great,  and  rap- 
idly—I was  about  to  say  fearfully — growing.  This 
is  our  pride  and  our  danger;  our  weakness  and 
our  strength.  Little  does  he  deserve  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  Hberties  of  this  people,  who  does  not 
raise  his  mind  to  these  truths.   We  are  under  the 
most   imperious   obligation   to   counteract   every 
tendency  to  disunion.     The  strongest  of  all  ce- 
ments is,  undoubtedly,  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
above  all,  the  moderation  of  this  House ;  yet  the 
great  subject  on  which  we  are  now  deliberating,  in 
this  respect  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. Whatever  impedes  the  intercourse  of  the  ex- 
tremes with  this,  the  centre  of  the  republic,  weak- 
ens the  union.     The  more  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
commercial  circulation — the  more  extended  that 
of  social  intercourse — the  more  strongly  are  we 
bound   together — the   more   inseparable   are   our 
destinies.     Those    who    understand    the    human 
heart  best  know  how  powerfully  distance  tends 
to  break  the  sympathies  of"  our  nature.    Nothing 
— not  even  dissimilarity  of  language — tends  more 
to  estrange  man  from  man.    Let  us,  then,  bind 
the  republic  together  with  a  perfect  system  of 
roads  and  canals.    Let  us  conquer  space.    It  is 
thus  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  republic  will  be 
brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  centre ; 
it  is  thus  that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the 
news  of  Boston  still  moist  from  the  press.    The 
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mail  and  the  press  are  the  nerves  of  the  body 
politic.  By  them,  the  slightest  impression  made  on 
the  most  remote  parts,  is  communicated  to  the 
whole  system ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  means 
of  transportation,  the  more  rapid  and  true  the 
vibration.  To  aid  us  in  this  great  work — to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  this  republic,  we  inhabit  a 
country  presenting  the  most  admirable  advan- 
tages. Belted  around,  as  it  is,  by  lakes  and  oceans 
— intersected  in  every  direction  by  bays  and 
rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is  tempted  to 
improvement.  So  situated,  blessed  with  a  form 
of  government  at  once  combining  liberty  and 
strength,  we  may  reasonably  raise  our  eyes  to  a 
most  splendid  future,  if  we  only  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  our  advantages.  If,  however,  neglect- 
ing them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  selfish  and 
sectional  spirit  to  take  possession  of  this  House, 
this  happy  scene  will  vanish.  We  will  divide; — 
and  in  its  consequences  will  follow,  misery  and 
despotism.     .    .    . 

Calhoun,  Speeches  (N.  Y.,  1856),  III.  189-191- 
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4.    Plea  for  Sister  Republics  in 
Latin-America   (18 17) 

By  Hexry  Clay 

Clay  tried  to  force  the  hand  of  the  administration  in 
this  discussion. 

The  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish 
America  has  always  constituted  an  integral  part 
of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdicated  his  throne  and 
became  a  voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  day, 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  con- 
demn the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  the  one  party, 
or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbecility  of  the 
other.  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  alle- 
giance existed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on  the  duty  of  pro- 
tection which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying 
himself  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they 
became  released  from  that  obligation.  The  mon- 
archy was  dissolved ;  and  each  integral  part  had 
a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  any  new  government  adapted  to  its  wants. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor  de  facto  of  Fer- 
dinand, recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  and  recommended  them  to  establish 
their  independence.  Thus,  upon  the  ground  of 
strict  right — upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal 
question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies, 
being  a'bsolved  by  the  acts  of  the  parent-country 
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from  the  duty  of  subjection  to  It,  had  an  indispu- 
table right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a 
broader  and  bolder  position.  I  maintain,  that  an 
oppressed  people  are  authorized,  whenever  they 
can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  was  the 
great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was 
the  great  principle  of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  au- 
thority were  wanting,  expressly  supports  this 
right.  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  the  founders  of  our  liberty,  say  that  they 
were  rebels,  traitors,  and  that  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment legislating  without  competent  powers,  be- 
fore we  can  condemn  Spanish  America.  Our 
revolution  was  mainly  directed  against  the  mere 
theory  of  tyranny.  We  had  suffered  compara- 
tively but  little;  we  had,  In  some  respects,  been 
'kindly  treated;  but  our  intrepid  and  Intelligent 
fathers  saw.  In  the  usurpation  of  the  power  to 
levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long  train  of  op- 
pressive acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose ; 
they  breasted  the  storm ;  they  achieved  our  free- 
dom. Spanish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious 
tyranny.  If  we  were  justified,  she  Is  more  than 
justified. 

I  am  no  propagandist.  I  would  not  seek  to 
force  upon  other  nations  our  principles  and  our 
liberty.  If  they  do  not  want  them.  I  would  not 
disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism. 
But,  If  an  abused  and  oppressed  people  will  their 
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freedom ;  if  they  seek  to  establish  it ;  if,  in  truth, 
they  have  established  it;  we  have  a  right,  as  a 
sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  as 
circumstances  and  our  interest  require.  I  will  say, 
in  the  language  of  the  venerated  father  of  my 
country,  "born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious 
recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my 
best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  whensoever, 
in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl 
the  banners  of  freedom."  Whenever  I  think  of 
Spanish  America,  the  image  irresistibly  forces 
itself  upon  my  mind,  of  an  elder  brother,  whose 
education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has 
been  abused  and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been 
disinherited  by  the  unkindness  of  an  unnatural 
parent.  And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious 
struggle  which  that  country  is  now  making,  I 
think  I  behold  that  brother  rising,  by  the  power 
and  energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly 
rank  which  nature,  and  nature's  God,  intended 
for  him.     .    .     . 

Colton,  Life  &  Times  H.  Clay  (N.  Y.,  1846),  I.  220- 
221. 
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5.    Opinions  About  the  Latin- 
Americans   (1817,   1820) 
By  Thomas   Jefferson 

Jefferson  was   rather  cautious  about   further  expan- 
sion. 

I  WISH  I  could  give  better  hopes  of  our  south- 
ern brethren.  The  achievement  of  their  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  is  no  longer  a  qtiestion.  But 
it  is  a  very  serious  one,  what  will  then  become  of 
them?  Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insani- 
ties, are  incapable  of  self-government.  They 
will  fall  under  military  despotism,  and  become 
the  murderous  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their 
respective  Bonapartes ;  and  whether  this  will  be 
for  their  greater  happiness,  the  rule  of  one  only 
has  taught  you  to  judge.  No  one,  I  hope,  can 
doubt  my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind  ex- 
ercising self-government,  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising it.  But  the  question  is  not  what  we  wish, 
but  what  is  practicable?  As  their  sincere  friend 
and  brother  then,  I  do  believe  the  best  thing  for 
them,  would  be  for  themselves  to  come  to  an 
accord  with  Spain,  under  the  guarantee  of 
France,  Russia,  Holland,  and  the  United  States, 
allowing  to  Spain  a  nominal  supremacy,  with 
authority  only  to  keep  the  peace  among  them 
leaving  them  otherwise  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  until  their  experience  in  them,  their 
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emancipation  from  their  priests,  and  advance- 
ment in  information,  shall  prepare  them  for 
complete  independence.  I  exclude  England  from 
this  confederacy,  because  her  selfish  principles 
render  her  incapable  of  honorable  patronage  or 
disinterested  cooperation ;  unless,  indeed,  what 
seems  now  probable,  a  revolution  should  restore 
to  her  an  honest  government,  one  which  will 
permit  the  world  to  live  in  peace.  Portugal 
grasping  at  an  extension  of  her  dominion  in  the 
south,  has  lost  her  great  northern  province  of 
Pernambuco,  and  I  shall  not  wonder  if  Brazil 
should  revolt  in  mass,  and  send  their  royal  family 
back  to  Portugal.  Brazil  is  more  populous,  more 
wealthy,  more  energetic,  and  as  wise  as  Portugal. 
I  have  been  insensibly  led,  my  dear  friend,  while 
writing  to  you,  to  indulge  in  that  line  of  senti- 
ment in  which  we  have  been  always  associated, 
forgetting  that  these  are  matters  not  belonging 
to  my  time.  Not  so  with  you,  who  have  still 
many  years  to  be  a  spectator  of  these  events. 
That  these  years  may  indeed  be  many  and 
happy,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  affection- 
ate friend.  .  .  . 

I  enter  into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  event  of 
the  revolution  of  .South  America.  They  will 
succeed  against  Spain.  But  the  dangerous  enemy 
is  within  their  own  breasts.  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition will  chain  their  minds  and  bodies  under 
religious  and  military  despotism.  I  do  believe 
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it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain  freedom  by 
degrees  only ;  because  that  would  by  degrees 
bring  on  light  and  information,  and  qualify  them 
to  take  charge  of  themselves  understandingly ; 
with  more  certainty,  if  In  the  meantime,  under 
so  much  control  as  may  keep  tlicm  at  peace  with 
one  another.  Surely,  it  is  our  duty  to  wish  them 
independence  and  self-government,  because  they 
wish  it  themselves,  and  they  have  the  right,  and 
we  none,  to  choose  for  them.  But  these  are 
speculations,  my  friend,  which  we  may  as  well 
deliver  over  to  those  who  are  to  see  their  develop- 
ment. We  shall  only  be  lookers  on,  from  the 
clouds  above,  as  now  we  look  down  on  the  labors, 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  ants  and  bees.  Per- 
haps in  that  supermundane  region,  we  may  be 
amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own 
guesses,  and  even  the  nothingness  of  those 
labors  which  have  filled  and  agitated  our  own 
time  here.  .  .  . 

Nothing  is  so  important  as  that  America  shall 
separate  herself  from  the  systems  of  Europe,  and 
establish  one  of  her  own.  Our  circumstances,  our 
pursuits,  our  interests,  are  distinct,  the  principles 
of  our  policy  should  be  so  also.  All  entanglements 
with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  should  be  avoided 
if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice  shall  be  the 
polar  stars  of  the  American  societies.    .    .    . 

Jefferson,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1856),  VII.  67-68,  104,  184 
passim. 
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6.    A  New  Race  of  Men  In  Public 

Life   (1818) 

By  Justice  Joseph  Story 

A  distinguished  lawyer  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Author  of  famous  commentaries  on  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  business  of  the  Court  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  so  pressing  that  I  scarcely  go  to  any 
places  of  pleasure  or  fashion;  however,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  gayety,  splendor,  and  as  I  think, 
extravagance  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
city.  The  old  notions  of  republican  simplicity  are 
fast  wearing  away,  and  the  public  taste  becomes 
more  and  more  gratified  with  public  amusements 
and  parade.  Mr.  Monroe,  however,  still  retains 
his  plain  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  very  estimable  man.  But  the  Executive 
has  no  longer  a  commanding  influence.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  absorbed  all  the 
popular  feeling  and  all  the  effective  power  of  the 
country.  Even  the  Senate  cowers  under  its  lofty 
pretensions  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  people  and 
its  rights. 

Congress  has  become  a  scene  of  dry,  meta- 
physical reasoning  or  declamatory  eloquence ;  the 
real  business  of  the  nation  is  left  undone,  or  is 
badly  done.  There  is  no  rallying  point  for  any 
party.  Indeed,  every  thing  is  scattered.  Republi- 
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cans  and  Federalists  are  as  much  divided  among 
themselves,  as  the  parties  formerly  were  from 
each  other.  I  do  not  regret  the  change.  I  have 
long  been  satisfied  that  the  nation  was  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  its  intestine  divisions;  and, 
fortunately,  among  men  of  real  talent,  and  real 
virtue,  and  real  patriotism,  there  are  now  few,  if 
any,  differences  of  opinion.  But  a  new  race  of 
men  is  springing  up  to  govern  the  nation ;  they  are 
the  hunters  after  popularity,  men  ambitious,  not 
of  the  honor,  so  much  as  of  the  profits  of  office, — 
the  demagogues  whose  principles  hang  laxly  upon 
them,  and  who  follow  not  so  much  what  is  right, 
as  what  leads  to  a  temporary  vulgar  applause. 
There  is  great,  very  great  danger  that  these  men 
will  usurp  so  much  of  popular  favor  that  they 
will  rule  the  nation ;  and  if  so,  we  may  yet  live 
to  see  many  of  our  best  institutions  crumble  in 
the  dust. 

I  have  told  you,  I  believe,  that  I  have  done 
with  party  politics;  that  my  heart  is  sick  of  the 
scenes  of  strife,  and  sometimes  of  profligacy, 
which  it  presents.  I  have  no  desire  ever  again  to 
enter  the  contest  for  popular  favor ;  yet  I  hope  I 
love  my  country  and  its  institutions,  and  I  know 
that  I  reverence  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Already  there  is  considerable  stir  and  whisper- 
ing as  to  who  is  to  be  the  next  President.  It  is 
thought  here  that  J.  Q.  Adams  will  not  be  a 
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successful  candidate.  It  seems  that  the  great  ob- 
jection to  him  is,  that  he  is  retiring  and  unob- 
trusive, studious,  cool,  and  reflecting;  that  he 
does  nothing  to  excite  attention,  or  to  gain  friend- 
ships. He  contents  himself  with  doing  his  duty 
without  seeking  any  reward.  I  suspect  that  he  is 
not  calculated  for  popularity ;  the  old  proverb  as- 
serts that  "God  helps  them  who  help  them- 
selves.   .    .    . 

Joseph  Story,  Life  and  Letters   (London,   1851),  I. 
310-312. 


7.    Internal  Improvements  and 
Preparedness    (1818) 

By  Speaker  Henry  Clay 

Clay  was  eager  for  national  communications  with  the 
West. 

Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or 
to  that  of  other  countries,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  great  value  of  military  roads.    .    ,    . 

I  do  not  desire  to  see  military  roads  estabhshed 
for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  of  defence ;  and 
as  a  part  of  that  preparation  which  should  be 
made  in  a  season  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  this  country  ever  in  that  com- 
plete state  of  preparation  for  war  for  which  some 
contend,  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly  have 
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a  large  standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  act.  I  want  to  see  the  bill  reported 
by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  or  some  other  embracing 
an  effective  militia  system,  passed  into  a  law ;  and 
a  chain  of  roads  and  canals,  by  the  aid  of  which 
our  physical  means  can  be  promptly  transported 
to  any  required  point.  These,  connected  with  a 
small  military  establishment  to  keep  up  our  forts 
and  garrisons,  constitute  the  kind  of  preparation 
for  war,  which,  it  appeared  to  him,  this  country 
ought  to  make.  No  man,  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  operations  of  modern  war,  can 
have  failed  to  remark  how  essential  good  roads 
and  canals  are  to  the  success  of  those  operations. 
How  often  have  battles  been  won  by  celerity  and 
rapidity  of  movement?  It  v.^as  one  of  the  most 
essential  circumstances  in  war.  But,  without  good 
roads  it  was  impossible !  He  recalled  to  the  recol- 
lection of  some  of  the  members  the  fact  that,  in 
the  Senate,  several  years  ago,  an  honorable 
friend  of  his  .  .  '.  had,  in  supporting  a  sub- 
scription which  he  proposed  the  United  States 
should  make  to  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  Company,  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  measure  as  connected  with  our  opera- 
tions in  war. 

I  listened  to  my  friend  with  some  incredulity, 
and  thought  he  pushed  his  argument  too  far.     I 
had,  soon  after,  a  practical  evidence  of  its  just- 
ness.    For,   in  travelling   from   Philadelphia,   in 
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the  Fall  of  1813,  I  saw  transporting  by  Govern- 
ment, from  Elk  river  to  the  Delaware,  large 
quantities  of  massy  timbers  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Guerriere  or  the  Franklin,  or 
both;  and  judging  from  the  number  of  wagons 
and  horses,  ^nd  the  number  of  days  employed,  I 
believe  the  additional  expense  of  that  single  oper- 
ation, would  have  gone  very  far  to  complete  that 
canal,  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so  much 
eloquence  In  the  Senate,  and  with  so  much  effect, 
too,  bills  having  passed  that  body  more  than  once 
to  give  aid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  that  canal. 
\Mth  notorious  facts  like  this,  was  it  not  obvious 
that  a  line  of  military  canals  was  not  only  neces- 
sary and  proper,  but  almost  indispensable  to  the 
war-making  power?    .     .     . 

Fifteenth  Congress — First  Session,  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings (Washington,  1854),  1368- 1469  passim. 


8.    The  Future  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada    (1818) 

By  William  Darby 

A    New    Yorker    who    made    an    interesting    trip    to 
Michigan. 

Many  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  smile 
at  the  suggestion  of  rivalry,  between  their  coun- 
try   and    Canada.      Forty-three    years    ago,    so 
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smiled  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain.  The  march 
of  time,  and  the  development  of  events,  have 
taught  the  administration  of  that  haughty  gov- 
ernment, a  lesson  of  bitter  experience.  I  wish 
our  nation  may  profit,  by  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing events  in  human  history ;  an  event  that 
gave  it  a  name  on  earth,  and  an  event  that 
ought  to  convince  the  world,  how  little  depend- 
ance  there  is  in  the  stability  of  comparative  power. 
Every  year  gives  me  more  and  more  scepticism, 
respecting  worldly  wisdom.  Accident  seems  to 
disturb  and  influence,  if  not  regulate  the  progress 
of  nations.  .  .  . 

Living  under  a  form  of  government,  having 
many  of  the  most  seductive  features  of  the  feudal 
system,  we  are  far  from  having  any  other 
guarantee  than  our  own  prudence,  against  the 
ordinary  ill  effects  that  have  been  experienced  in 
every  instance,  where  that  system  has  been  tried. 
In  our  state,  and  confederated  governments,  we 
are  feudal  in  a  high  degree.  If  not  prevented 
by  a  train  of  extremely  fortunate  events,  our 
posterity  must  one  day  find,  that  neither  similar- 
ity of  language  or  opinion,  can  secure  them 
against  the  consequences  of  ambition,  pride  and 
violence.  Religious  or  moral  precepts,  are  but 
feeble  barriers  against  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  human  heart.  We  have,  however,  two  insu- 
perable advantages,  that  do  more  for  our  security 
than  our  so  much  boasted  institutions : — the 
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PRESS  and  free  suffrage.  Whilst  legislators 
and  rulers  can  be  dragged  before  society,  and 
adjudged  without  evasion,  so  long  will  our  in- 
stitutions remain  inviolate,  and  their  provisions 
applied  to  the  intended  purpose ;  but  when  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  retrenched,  and  when,  if  so 
deplorable  an  event  ever  does  occur  in  our 
history,  our  press  is  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  rulers,  then,  in  crimes,  deception,  pride, 
and  degradation ;  in  insolence  and  tears,  our 
posterity  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
disgusting  picture  that  human  nature  has 
afforded,  since  its  acts  have  been  first  put  on 
record. 

There  now  exists  two  English  nations,  who 
are,  with  all  their  moral  resemblance,  politically 
separate,  and  opposed  to  each  other  in  views  of 
commerce  and  national  power;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  another,  in  Canada.  And  on  this  con- 
tinent, may  also  be  repeated  the  violent  contention 
of  two  fragmicnts  of  a  congenerous  people. 
Whether  the  rivalry  or  forced  union,  would  be 
the  greatest  source  of  mutual  injury,  can  scarce 
be  made  a  question.  With  a  very  limited  share 
of  forbearance,  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable, 
for  the  happiness  of  each  party,  to  remain  in- 
dependent; and  should  the  folly,  ambition,  or 
cupidity  of  either  or  both,  involve  them  in 
national  disputes,  the  transitory  evil  of  war,  could 
not  be  much  worse  than  that  of  perpetual  mis- 
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trust,  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  connection 
without  unity  of  sentiment.  .  .  . 

Detesting  as  I  do  all  conquest,  not  rendered 
imperatively  necessary  for  self  security,  I  would 
always  consider  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  conquer  Canada,  as  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic;  and  in  any  incorpora- 
tion, without  the  free  consent  of  the  people, 
excessively  unjust.  It  is  a  conquest,  however, 
that  the  British  officers  seem  to  consider  an 
object  of  national  policy,  on  the  part  of  our 
government.  Mr.  Bouchette,  in  his  work  on  the 
Canadas,  page  491,  observes  that  "The  views  of 
"the  United  States,  with  respect  to  Canada,  have 
"been  too  unequivocally  demonstrated  to  leave 
"a  shadow  of  uncertainty,  as  to  their  ultimate 
"object;  and  as  the  preservation  of  this  valuable 
"colony  has  always  been  deemed  worthy  of  our 
"strenuous  efforts,  we  cannot  be  too  much  on 
"our  guard  against  the  slow  working  policy,  by 
"which  that  government  endeavors  to  compass 
"its  ends,  or  too  heedful  in  adopting  precaution- 
"ary  measures  to  avert  a  threatening  danger, 
"however  remote  it  may  at  first  appear."  .  .  . 

Canada,  with  all  its  loyalty,  has  been  rather  a 
charge  than  a  beneficiary  appendage  to  Great 
Britain;  to  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  a  dead  weight.  Our 
empire  is  already  too  extensive  to  be  easily  gov- 
erned, if  the  whole  surface  was  well  peopled. 
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An  accession  of  territory  v/ith  reluctant  or  re- 
fractory citizens,  would  be  worse  than  an  un- 
profitable incumbrance. 

Wm.  Darby,  A  Tour  (N.  Y.,  1819),  79-87  passim. 


9.    Recent  Water  Routes  to  the 
Pacific    (1820) 

By  William  David  Robinson 

Visited  Mexico ;  was  captured  by  Royalists  and  sent 
as  prisoner  to  Spain. 

To  shorten  the  navigation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  our  globe,  either  by  dis- 
covering a  passage  in  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
or  by  cutting  canals  and  opening  routes  through 
some  parts  of  the  American  continent,  sd  as  to 
afford  either  a  navigable  or  rapid  communica- 
tion between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans, 
is  most  certainly  an  object  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ought  to  rejoice  in  seeing  accom- 
plished. .  .  . 

The  Isthmus  of  Daricn,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  of  Panama,  is  the  section  of  the  American 
continent  most  celebrated  among  geographers, 
authors,  and  projectors,  as  the  point  at  which 
the  two  oceans  may  be  united,  by  means  of  a 
canal,  with  greater  facility  than  at  any  other 
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place.  The  Spanish  government  have  at  different 
times  endeavoured  to  obtain  accurate  surveys  of 
the  Isthmus ;  and  for  that  purpose,  engineers  of 
eminence  and  capacity  have  been  employed. 
Some  of  the  reports  that  were  officially  made 
on  this  subject  contain  the  most  extravagant 
statements, — such  as,  that  by  cutting  a  canal  of 
about  ttvehe  leagues,  following  the  course  of  the 
ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  passage 
may  be  opened  as  wide  as  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar, 
from  the  bay  of  Panama  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  Crnces  or  Chagre.  Other  reporters  have 
stated,  that  such  water  communication  cannot 
be  accomplished  but  by  locks  and  tunnels,  pass- 
ing over  an  elevation  of  at  least  four  hundred 
feet.  In  one  point,  however,  all  these  statements 
accord, — viz.  that  by  a  good  road  from  Panama 
to  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  river  Cruces, 
property  of  any  description  or  weight  might  be 
conveyed  in  carriages;  and,  as  the  distance  is 
only  about  twenty-three  miles,  this  place  would 
undoubtedly  afford  a  more  rapid  and  shorter 
route  between  the  two  oceans  than  any  yet 
pointed  out. 

During  the  administration  of  William  Pitt, 
various  projects  were  presented  to  him,  tending 
to  show  the  feasibility  of  cutting  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus,  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  statesman  frequently  among  his  friends 
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spoke  with  rapture  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
constituted  one  of  the  great  considerations  in  his 
mind  when  forming  his  plans  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  Spanish  America. 

So  late  as  the  year  1810,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers appeared  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion ;  for  we  find,  in  the  number  for  January 
of  that  year,  the  following  observations : — 

''In  enumerating,  hozvever,  the  advantages  of 
a  commercial  nature  which  zvould  assuredly 
spring  from  the -emancipation  of  South  America, 
we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of 
all, — the  mightiest  event,  probably,  in  favour,  of 
the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations,  zvhich  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  globe  present  to 
the  enterprise  of  man — /  mean,  the  formation 
of  a  navigable  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama, — the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  magnifi- 
cent undertaking,  pregnant  zvith  consequences 
so  important  to  mankind,  and  about  zvhich  so 
little  is  known  in  this  country,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  romantic  and  chimerical  project,  that  it 
is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy."  The  writer 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
this  great  work  can  be  eflfected ;  and  then 
launches  forth  into  a  detail  of  the  advantages 
which  would  result  to  the  commercial  and 
civilized  world,  by  thus  bringing  Asia  nearer  to 
Europe,  &c.  .  .  - 
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Should  a  canal  be  cut  through  Costa  Rica,  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vessels,  and  ports  of  free  commerce  to 
all  nations  be  established  at  the  mouths  of  this 
canal  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  less  than  a  century 
this  Isthmus  would  become  the  greatest  com- 
mercial thoroughfare  in  the  world.  Let  the 
reader  cast  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  behold 
its  important  geographical  position.  Nearly  cen- 
tral as  respects  the  distance  between  Cape  Horn 
and  the  north-west  coast  of  America, — in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  great  oceans,  superseding  the 
necessity  of  the  circuitous  and  perilous  naviga- 
tion around  Cape  Horn, — it  appears  to  be  the 
favoured  spot  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  heart 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  most  ardent  imagination  would  fail  in  an 
attempt  to  portray  all  the  important  and  bene- 
ficial consequences  which  would  result  from  the 
execution  of  this  work,  whose  magnitude  and 
grandeur  are  worthy  the  profound  attention  of 
every  commercial  nation.  It  is  indeed  a  subject 
so  deeply  and  generally  interesting,  that  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  Old  and  those  of  the 
New  World  should  discard  from  its  examination 
all  selfish  or  ambitious  considerations.  Should 
the  work  be  undertaken,  let  it  be  executed  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  and,  when  completed,  let  it 
become,  like  the  ocean,  a  highway  of  nations,  the 
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enjoyment  of  which  shall  be  guarantied  by  them 
all,  and  which  shall  be  exempt  from  the  caprice 
or  regulations  of  any  one  kingdom  or  state.  This 
idea  may  at  first  view  appear  as  extravagant  as 
it  is  novel;  but  we  cannot  perceive  anything  in 
it  that  is  not  in  unison  with  the  liberal  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  present  age;  and  we  feel 
perfectly  assured  that  if  it  receive  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  those  who  will  hereafter  govern  in  the 
New  will  not  hesitate  in  the  relinquishment  of 
a  few  leagues  of  territory  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind;  and 
more  especially  when  America  herself  must 
derive  permanent  and  incalculable  advantages 
from  being  the  great  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Oriental  and  Western  World.  .  .  . 

Mina,  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution    (Phil- 
adelphia, 1820),  340-362  passim. 


10.    The  Nation  First  (1820) 
By  Edward  Everett 

A  Massachusetts  statesman,  later  President  of  Har- 
vard College  and  secretary  of  state. 

Instead  of  being  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
prison  of  a  stationary,  or  a  slowly  progressive 
community,  the  emulation  of  our  countrymen  is 
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drawn  out  and  tempted  on  by  an  horizon  con- 
stantly receding  before  them.  New  nations  of 
kindred  freemen  are  springing  up,  in  successive 
periods,  shorter  even  than  the  active  portion  of 
the  Hfe  of  man.  .  .  . 

Though  it  may  never  again  be  the  fortune  of 
our  country  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  half 
a  century  a  contrast  so  dazzling  as  this,  yet,  in  its 
grand  and  steady  progress,  the  career  of  duty 
and  usefulness  will  be  run  by  all  its  children, 
under  a  constantly  increasing  excitement.  The 
voice  which,  in  the  morning  of  life,  shall  awaken 
the  patriotic  sympathy  of  the  land,  will  be  echoed 
back  by  a  community,  vastly  swelled  in  all  its  pro- 
portions, before  that  voice  shall  be  hushed  in  death. 
The  writer,  by  whom  the  noble  features  of  our 
scenery  shall  be  sketched  with  a  glowing  pencil, 
the  traits  of  our  romantic  early  history  gathered 
up  with  filial  zeal,  and  the  peculiarities  of  our 
character  delineated  with  delicate  perception,  can- 
not mount  so  rapidly  to  success,  but  that  ten 
years  will  add  new  millions  to  the  numbers  of 
his  readers.  The  American  statesman,  the  or- 
ator, whose  voice  is  already  heard  in  its  suprem- 
acy from  Florida  to  Maine,  whose  intellectual 
empire  already  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Al- 
exander's, has  yet  new^  states  and  new  nations 
starting  into  being,  the  willing  subjects  of  his 
sway. 

This  rapid  march  of  the  population  west- 
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ward  has  been  attended  by  circumstances  in 
some  degree  novel  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  .  .  . 

Population  advances  westward  with  a  rapidity 
which  numbers  may  describe,  indeed,  but  cannot 
represent,  with  any  vivacity,  to  the  mind.  The 
wilderness,  which  one  year  is  impassable,  is 
traversed,  the  next,  by  the  caravans  of  indus- 
trious emigrants,  carrying  with  them  the  lan- 
guage, the  institutions,  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  It  is  not  the  irruption  of  wild  barbarians, 
sent  to  visit  the  wrath  of  God  on  a  degenerate 
empire;  it  is  not  the  inroad  of  disciplined  ban- 
ditti, put  in  motion  by  reason  of  state  or  court 
intrigue.  It  is  the  human  family,  led  out  by 
Providence  to  possess  its  broad  patrimony.  The 
states  and  nations  which  are  springing  up  in 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  are  bound  to  us  by  the 
dearest  ties  of  a  common  language,  a  common 
government,  and  a  common  descent.  Before  New 
England  can  look  with  coldness  on  their  rising 
myriads,  she  must  forget  that  some  of  the  best 
of  her  own  blood  is  beating  in  their  veins;  that 
her  hardy  children,  with  their  axes  on  their 
shoulders,  have  been  among  the  pioneers,  in  this 
march  of  humanity;  that,  young  as  she  is,  she 
has  become  the  mother  of  populous  states.  What 
generous  mind  would  sacrifice  to  a  selfish  preser- 
vation of  local  preponderance  the  delight  of  be- 
holding civilized  nations  rising  up  in  the  desert; 
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and  the  language,  the  manners,  the  principles 
in  which  he  has  been  reared,  carried,  with  his 
household  gods,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? Who  can  forget,  that  this  extension  of 
our  territorial  limits  is  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire of  all  we  hold  dear ;  of  our  laws,  of  our 
character,  of  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  of  the 
great  achievements  in  our  history?  Whitherso- 
ever the  sons  of  the  thirteen  states  shall  wan- 
der, to  southern  or  western  climes,  they  will 
send  back  their  hearts  to  the  rocky  shores,  the 
battlefields,  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  These  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
vicissitude.  They  have  become  already  matter  of 
history,  of  poetry,  of  eloquence. 

Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  blood  may  burn, 
parties  be  formed,  and  interests  may  seem  to 
clash;  but  the  great  bonds  of  the  nation  are 
linked  to  what  is  past.  The  deeds  of  the  great 
men,  to  whom  this  country  owes  its  origin  and 
growth,  are  a  patrimony,  I  know,  of  which  its 
children  will  never  deprive  themselves.  As  long 
as  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  shall  flow, 
those  men,  and  those  deeds,  will  be  remembered 
on  their  banks.  The  sceptre  of  government  may 
go  where  it  will ;  but  that  of  patriotic  feeling 
can  never  depart  from  Judah.  In  all  that 
mighty  region  which  is  drained  by  the  Missouri 
and  its  tributary  streams, — the  valley  coexten- 
sfive,  in  this  country,  with  the  temperate  zone, — ■ 
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will  there  be,  as  long  as  the  name  of  AmericiJ 
shall  last,  a  father  that  will  not  take  his  childreil 
on  his  knee,  and  recount  to  them  the  events  oi 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  the  fourth 
of  July?.  .  .  . 

Edward    Everett,    Orations    and    Speeches    (Bostoif* 
i860),  I.  36-49  passim. 


II.    Restrictions  in  Missouri   (1820) 
By  Representative  John  Sergeant 

A  Pennsylvanian,  member  of  Congress  and  appointee? 
commissioner  to  the  Panama  Congress. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  I  fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long.  In  the  eiiforf 
I  have  made  to  submit  to  the  committee  my 
views  of  this  question,  it  has  been  impossiblc- 
to  escape  entirely  the  influence  of  the  sensatioi^ 
that  pervades  this  House.  Yet  I  have  no  sucH 
apprehensions  as  have  been  expressed.  Th^^ 
question  is  indeed  an  important  one ;  but  its  ini ' 
portance  is  derived  altogether  from  its  conneC^ 
tion  with  the  extension,  indefinitely,  of  negr<> 
slavery,  over  a  land  which  I  trust  Providence  ha^ 
destined  for  the  labor  and  the  support  of  free'' 
men.  I  have  no  fear  that  this  question,  mucT* 
as  it  has  agitated  the  country,  is  to  produce  an/ 
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fatal  division,  or  even  to  generate  a  new  organi- 
zation of  parties.  It  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  ought  to  indulge  unreasonable  appre- 
hensions, or  yield  to  the  counsels  of  fear.  It 
concerns  ages  to  come  and  millions  to  be  born. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  question  of  a  new  political 
creation,  and  it  is  for  us,  under  Heaven,  to  say 
what  shall  be  its  condition.  If  we  impose  the 
restriction,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  finally  imposed. 
But,  if  hereafter  it  should  be  found  right  to  re- 
move it,  and  the  State  consent,  we  can  remove 
it.  Admit  the  State,  without  the  restriction,  the 
power  is  gone  for  ever,  and  with  it  are  for 
ever  gone  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  to  repress  and 
limit  the  sphere  of  slavery,  and  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  freedom.  With  it,  perhaps, 
is  gone  for  ever  the  power  of  preventing  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  that  inhuman  and  detestable 
traffic,  so  long  a  disgrace  to  Christendom.  In 
future,  and  no  very  distant  times,  convenience, 
and  profit,  and  necessity,  may  be  found  as  avail- 
able pleas  as  they  formerly  were,  and  for  the 
luxury  of  slaves,  we  shall  again  involve  our- 
selves in  the  sin  of  the  trade.  We  must  not 
presume  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  our 
resolutions.  Let  every  man,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  indulgence,  ask  himself  if  it 
is  not  a  luxury — a  tempting  luxury,  which  solicits 
him  strongly  and  at  every  moment.  The  prompt 
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obedience,  the  ready  attention,  the  submissive 
and  humble,  but  eager  effort  to  anticipate  com- 
mand— how  flattering  to  our  pride,  how  sooth- 
ing to  our  indolence !  To  the  members  from  the 
south  I  appeal,  'to  know  whether  they  will  suf- 
fer any  temporary  inconvenience,  or  any  spec- 
ulative advantage  to  expose  us  to  the  danger. 
To  those  of  the  north,  no  appeal  can  be  neces- 
sary. To  both,  I  can  most  sincerely  say,  that  as 
1  know  my  own  views  on  this  subject  to  be  free 
from  any  unworthy  motive,  so  will  I  believe  that 
they  likewise  have  no  object  but  the  common 
good  of  our  common  country ;  and  that  nothing 
would  have  given  me  more  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
than  that  the  present  proposition  should  have 
originated  in  the  same  quarter  to  which  we  are 
said  to  be  indebted  for  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Then,  indeed,  would  A^irginia  have  appeared  in 
even  more  than  her  wonted  splendor,  and  spread- 
ing out  the  scroll  of  her  services,  would  have  be- 
held none  of  them  with  greater  pleasure,  than 
that  series  which  began,  by  pleading  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  remionstrances  against  the  slave 
trade,  while  she  was  yet  a  colony,  and,  em- 
bracing her  own  act  of  abolition,  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  terminated  in  the  restriction  of 
Missouri.  Consider,  what  a  foundation  our  pre- 
decessors have  laid !  And  behold,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  how  the  work  has  prospered ! 
What  is  there,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
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that  can  be  compared  with  the  growth  and  pros-  . 
perity  of  the  States  formed  out  of  the  North-  j 
west  Territory?  When  Europeans  reproach  us] 
with  our  negro  slavery,  when  they  contrast  our  | 
repubHcan  boast  and  pretensions  with  the  exist-  i 
ence  of  this  condition  among  us,  we  have  our'' 
answer  ready — it  is  to  you  we  owe  this  evil — . 
you  planted  it  here,  and  it  has  taken  such  root^ 
in  the  soil  we  have  not  the  power  to  eradicate  it.  ''■ 
Then,  turning  to  the  west,  and  directing  their  at-  i 
tention  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  we  canj 
proudly  tell  them,  these  are  the  offspring  of  our  i 
policy  and  our  laws,  these  are  the  free  produc-  1 
tions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  ' 
But,  if,  beyond  this  smiling  region,  they  should  j 
descry  another  dark  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  i 
new  creation — another  scene  of  negro  slavery,  es-  | 
tablished  by  ourselves,  and  spreading  continually 
towards  the  further  ocean,  what  shall  we  say  -. 
then  ?  No,  sir,  let  us  follow  up  the  work  our  an-  ] 
cestors  have  begun.  Let  us  give  to  the  world  a  < 
new  pledge  of  our  sincerity.  Let  the  standard  \ 
of  freedom  be  planted  in  Missouri,  by  the  hands  : 
of  the  constitution,  and  let  its  banner  wave  over 
the  heads  of  none  but  freedom — men  retaining  ■ 
the  image  impressed  upon  them  by  their  Cre-  ; 
ator,  and  dependent  upon  none  but  God  and  the  ] 
laws.  Then,  as  our  republican  States  extend,  re-  I 
pubhcan  principles  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  i 
republican  practice — the  love  of  liberty  with  the 
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sense  of  justice.  Then,  sir,  the  dawn,  beam- 
ing from  the  constitution,  which  now  illuminates 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  will  spread  with  in- 
creasing brightness  to  the  further  west,  till,  in 
its  brilliant  lustre,  the  dark  spot  which  now 
rests  upon  our  country  shall  be  for  ever  hid  from 
sight.  Industry,  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  will 
flourish  with  plenty  and  contentment  for  ages 
to  come,  and  the  loud  chorus  of  universal  free- 
dom, re-echo  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  great  truths  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Then,  too,  our  brethren  of  the  south,  if 
they  sincerely  wish  it,  may  scatter  their  emanci- 
pated slaves  through  this  boundless  region,  and 
our  country,  at  length,  be  happily  freed  for  ever 
from  the  foul  stain  and  curse  of  slavery.  And 
if  (may  it  be  far,  very  far  distant!)  intestine 
commotion — civil  dissension — division,  should 
happen — we  shall  not  leave  our  posterity  exposed 
to  the  combined  horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile 
war.  If  any  man  still  hesitate,  influenced  by 
some  temporary  motive  of  convenience,  or  ease, 
or  profit,  I  charge  him  to  think  what  our  fathers 
have  suffered  for  us,  and  then  to  ask  his  heart, 
if  he  can  be  faithless  to  the  obligation  he  owes 
to  posterity ! 

Moore,  American  Eloquence  (N.  Y.,  1864),  II.  531- 
532. 
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12.    Effect  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise  (1820) 

By  Secretary  John  Quincy  Adams 

Slavery  was  the  burning  question.  Adams  at  this 
time  was  secretary  of  state. 

I  SAID  that  this  confounding  of  the  idea?  of 
servitude  and  labor  was  one  of  the  bad  effects 
of  slavery ;  but  he  thought  it  attended  with 
many  excellent  consequences.  It  did  not  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  labor — not,  for  example,  to  farm- 
ing. He  himself  had  often  held  the  plough; 
so  had  his  father.  Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical labor  was  not  degrading.  It  was  only  man- 
ual labor — the  proper  work  of  slaves.  No  white 
person  could  descend  to  that.  And  it  was  the 
best  guarantee  to  equality  among  the  whites.  It 
produced  an  unvarying  level  among  them.  It 
not  only  did  not  excite,  but  did  not  even  admit 
of  inequalities,  by  which  one  white  man  could 
domineer  over  another. 

I  told  Calhoun  I  could  not  see  things  in  the 
same  light.  It  is,  in  truth,  all  perverted  senti- 
ment— mistaking  labor  for  slavery,  and  dominion 
for  freedom.  The  discussion  of  this  Missouri 
question  has  betrayed  the  secret  of  their  souls. 
In  the  abstract  they  admit  that  slavery  is  an 
evil,  they  disclaim  all  participation  in  the  intro- 
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duction  of  it,  and  cast  it  all  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  old  Grandam  Britain.  But  when  probed 
to  the  quick  upon  it,  they  show  at  the  bottom 
of  their  souls  pride  and  vainglory  in  their  con- 
dition of  masterdom.  They  fancy  themselves 
more  generous  and  noble-hearted  than  the 
plain  freemen  who  labor  for  subsistence.  They 
look  down  upon  the  simplicity  of  a  Yankee's 
manners,  because  he  has  not  habits  of  over- 
bearing like  theirs  and  cannot  treat  negroes 
like  dogs.  It  is  among  the  evils  of  slavery 
that  it  taints  the  very  sources  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. It  establishes  false  estimates  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  for  what  can  be  more  false  and  heart- 
less than  this  doctrine  which  makes  the  first 
and  holiest  rights  of  humanity  to  depend  upon 
the  color  of  the  skin?  It  perverts  human  reason, 
and  reduces  men  endowed  with  logical  powers 
to  maintain  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  religion,  that  slaves  are  happy  and 
contented  in  their  condition,  that  between  master 
and  slave  there  are  ties  of  mutual  attachment 
and  affection,  that  the  virtues  of  the  master  are 
refined  and  exalted  by  the  degradation  of  the 
slave;  while  at  the  same  time  they  vent  execra- 
tions upon  the  slave-trade,  curse  Britain  for 
having  given  them  slaves,  burn  at  the  stake 
negroes  convicted  of  crimes  for  the  terror  of  the 
example,  and  writhe  in  agonies  of  fear  at  the 
very  mention  of  human  rights  as  applicable  to 
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pien  of  color.  The  impression  produced  upon 
piy  mind  by  the  progress  of  this  discussion  is, 
fhat  the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ptates  is  morally  and  politically  vicious,  incon- 
isistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  alone  our 
flevolution  can  be  justified;  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive, by  riveting  the  chains  of  slavery,  by  pledg- 
ing the  faith  of  freedo^m  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate the  tyranny  of  the  master;  and  grossly 
^jnequal  and  impolitic,  by  admitting  that  slaves 
^re  at  once  enemies  to  be  kept  in  subjection, 
property  to  be  secured  or  restored  to  their  own- 
ers, and  persons  not  to  be  represented  them- 
pelves,  but  for  whom  their  masters  are  privileged 
^vith  nearly  a  double  share  of  representation.  The 
t:onsequence  has  been  that  this  slave  representa- 
tion has  governed  the  Union.  Benjamin  por- 
tioned above  his  brethren  has  ravened  as  a  wolf. 
Jn  the  morning  he  has  devoured  the  prey,  and 
fit  night  he  has  divided  the  spoil.  It  would  be 
^10  difficult  matter  to  prove,  by  reviewing  the 
(listory  of  the  Union  under  this  Constitution, 
^hat  almost  everything  which  has  contributed  to 
^he  honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation  has  been 
accomplished  In  despite  of  them  or  forced  upon 
^hem,  and  that  everything  unpropltious  and  dis- 
iionorable,  including  the  blunders  and  follies  of 
iheir  adversaries,  may  be  traced  to  them.  I  have 
favored  this  Missouri  compromise,  believing  it 
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to  be  all  that  could  be  effected  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  and  from  extreme  unwilling- 
ness to  put  the  Union  at  hazard.  But  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  bolder 
course  to  have  persisted  in  the  restriction  upon 
Missouri,  till  it  should  have  terminated  in  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  to  amend  and  revise  the 
Constitution.  This  would  have  produced  a  new 
Union  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  States  unpolluted 
with  slavery,  with  a  great  and  glorious  object  to 
effect,  namely,  that  of  rallying  to  their  standard 
the  other  States  by  the  universal  emancipation 
of  their  slaves.  If  the  Union  must  be  dissolved, 
slavery  is  precisely  the  question  upon  which  it 
ought  to  break.  For  the  present,  however,  this 
contest  is  laid  asleep.  .  .  . 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  American  Literature   (N. 
Y.,  1888),  IV.  231-233  passim. 


13.    Objection  to  Female  Government 

(1820) 

By  William  Pinkney 
A  Maryland  man  and  a  famous  advocate  and  orator. 

Again — if  we  are  to  entertain  these  hopeful 

abstractions,  and  to  resolve  all  establishments  into 

their  imaginary  elements  in  order  to  recast  them 

upon  some  Utopian  plan,  and  if  it  be  true  that  all 
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the  men  in  a  republican  government  must  help  to 
wield  its  power,  and  'be  equal  in  rights,  I  beg 
leave  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire — and  why  not  all  the  women?  They 
too  are  God's  creatures,  and  not  only  very  fair 
but  very  rational  creatures;  and  our  great  an- 
cestor, if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Milton,  ac- 
counted them  the  "wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best;"  although  to  say  the  truth  he  had  but  one 
specimen  from,  which  to  draw  his  conclusion,  and 
possibly  if  he  had  had  more,  would  not  have 
drawn  it  at  all.  They  have,  moreover,  acknowl- 
edged civil  rights  in  abundance,  and  upon  ab- 
stract principles  more  than  their  masculine  rulers 
allow  them  in  fact.  Some  monarchies,  too,  do 
not  exclude  them  from  the  throne.  We  liave  all 
read  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  of  Catharine  of 
Russia,  of  Semiramis,  and  Zenobia,  and  a  long 
list  of  royal  and  imperial  dames,  about  as  good 
as  an  equal  list  of  royal  and  imperial  lords.  Why 
is  it  that  their  exclusion  from  the  power  of  a 
popular  government  is  not  destructive  of  its  re- 
publican character?  I  do  not  address  this  ques- 
tion to  the  honorable'  gentleman's  gallantry,  but  to 
his  abstraction,  and  his  theories,  and  his  notions 
of  the  infinite  perfectibiHty  of  human  institutions, 
borrowed  from  Godwin  and  the  turbulent  philos- 
ophers of  France.  For  my  own  part,  sir,  if  I 
may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  in  the  presence 
of  this  mixed  uncommon  audience,  I  confess  I 
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am  no  friend  to  female  government,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  that  which  reposes  on  gentleness,  and 
modesty  and  virtue,  and  feminine  grace  and  del- 
icacy-^and  how  powerful  a  government  that  is, 
we  have  all  of  us,  as  I  suspect,  at  some  time  or 
other  experienced!  But  if  the  ultra  republican 
doctrines  which  have  now  been  broached  should 
ever  gain  ground  among  us,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  romantic  reformer,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  should  pro- 
pose to  repeal  our  republican  law  salique,  and 
claim  for  our  wives  and  daughters  a  full  partici- 
pation in  political  powder,  and  to  add  to  it  that 
domestic  power,  which  in  some  families,  as  I 
have  heard,  is  as  absolute  and  unrepublican  as 
any  power  can  be.     .    .    . 

Moore,  American  Eloquence   (N.  Y.,  1864),  II.  127. 


14.    Amalgamation  of  Foreign 
Immigrants   (1820) 
By  Judge  James  Hall 

Soldier,    Western   lawyer,    Illinois   judge,    editor   of 
"Western  Monthly   Magazine." 

Having  in  my  former  letters  endeavoured  to 
sketch  a  faint  outline  of  the  character  and  suf- 
ferings  of  the   first   settlers   of   this   country,   I 
shall  now  give  you  some  traits  of  a  less  hardy 
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race,  its  more  recently  acquired  inhabitants. 
Between  those  persons,  and  the  subjects  of  my 
present  communication,  there  exist  these  marked 
distinctions  ;  namely : — the  first  were  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  accustomed  to  danger  and  priva- 
tions ;  the  latter  are  persons  taken  from  all  the 
various  grades  of  civilized  society ;  the  former 
came  to  conquer  a  country,  the  latter  to  enjoy 
it ;  the  former  came  from  the  southern,  the  latter 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  states ;  the  former 
took  possession  of  Kentucky ;  the  latter  are 
crowding  to  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  .  .  . 

The  mighty  stream  has  not  emanated  from  a 
single  fountain — it  comes  compounded  of  vari- 
ous elements,  flowing  from  a  thousand  sources, 
mingling  and  combining  their  discordant  mate- 
rials into  one  great  and  living  mass.  Industry 
sends  her  sun-brown  children,  avarice  her  min- 
ions, ambition  her  aspirants,  and  sorrow  her 
heavily  laden  offspring.  Never,  since  the  days 
when  a  romantic  religious  enthusiasm  allured 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  to  the  shrine  of  a 
favourite  saint,  has  the  world  witnessed  such 
party-coloured  hordes,  peacefully  pursuing  a 
common  path  to  a  common  destination.   .  .  . 

The  foreigners  whom  I  met  were  in  much 
worse  circumstances  than  our  own  citizens. 
These  arrive  on  our  shores  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion, and  undertake  the  journey  without  money 
enough  to  accomplish  half  the  distance,  and 
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some  without  a  cent  to  pay  their  entrance,  con- 
fiding in  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the  bene- 
factions of  the  charitable.  This  confidence  is 
not  so  often  deceptive  as  might  be  expected,  for 
an  American  is  never  seen  to  turn  a  houseless 
wanderer  from  his  door  or  to  refuse  a  morsel  to 
the  hungry.  It  is  surprising  to  see  to  what  a 
dreary  plight  some  of  these  adventurers  are  re- 
duced by  their  poverty  or  improvidence ;  and 
yet  many  of  them  will  trudge  along  with  light 
hearts  and  empty  purses,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  past  and  regardless  of  the  future.  At 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  emigrants,  generally,  em- 
bark on  the  Ohio,  they  may  be  seen  in  larger  num- 
bers than  at  any  other  place ;  and  here  may  be 
remarked,  not  only  their  number,  but,  in  some 
degree,  their  various  characters,  and  as  various 
expectations.  Some  arrive  with  furniture,  farm- 
ing utensils,  and  servants,  and  push  forward, 
confident  in  their  ability  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle ;  some  come  burthened  with  large  families, 
and  but  little  worldly  gear ;  and  others,  happy 
at  such  a  time  in  their  "single  blessedness,"  come 
alone,  errant  knights,  leaving  all  their  cares  be- 
hind them.  .  .  . 

The  advantages  of  the  western  country  consist 
in  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  profusion  of 
all  the  products  of  nature,  whether  of  the  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  the  cheapness  of 
lands,  and  the  nezoiess  of  the  country,  which  af- 
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fords  room  and  opportunity  for  enterprise. 
These,  together  with  its  commercial  advantages, 
the  total  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  political 
burthens,  and  the  comparatively  small  portion  of 
labour  requisite  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  certainly  render  this  a  desirable  home.  .  .  . 

In  the  west  there  is  no  jealousy  or  unfriendli- 
ness to  strangers,  who  are  generally  received 
with  open  arms,  and  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect;  but  political  honours  are  more  sparingly 
bestowed,  and  are  seldom  lavished  upon  for- 
eigners, who,  whatever  may  be  their  pretensions, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  know  or  to  feel  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  desponding  emigrant,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  every  plain, 
substantial  comfort  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
wish :  and  though  he  discovers  no  attempt  at  lux- 
ury or  style,  he  sees  hospitality,  plenty,  and  in- 
telligence. Instead  of  a  vast  wilderness,  he 
finds  large  settlements,  which,  though  thinly 
scattered,  are  now  sufficiently  dense  to  afford  the 
comforts  and  civilities  of  life,  to  ensure  protec- 
tion and  to  enforce  municipal  regulations. 

Of  all  people  the  English  are  most  provokingly 
disappointed ;  the  Irish,  Dutch,  and  French  amal- 
gamate easily  with  our  people,  adopt  our  habits, 
and  live  happily  among  us.  But  not  so  John 
Bull:  this  honest  gentleman,  as  he  is  generally 
pleased  to  style  himself,  has  always  been  famed 
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for  an  inordinate  share  of  credulity,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding his  prejudices  against  America,  he 
is  easily  persuaded  that  gold  is  to  be  ploughed 
up  in  our  fields  and  rubies  plucked  from  the 
trees.  .  .  . 

Well,  and  when  the  emigrant  has  reached 
his  journey's  end,  what  then?  Why  then,  my 
dear  Sir,  he  very  often  finds  that  he  had  better 
have  staid  at  home.  Labour,  labour,  labour, 
hard,  heavy,  incessant  labour,  is  the  lot  of  him 
who  proclaims  war  against  the  forest ;  but  the 
victory  is  certain,  and  the  conqueror's  reward  is 
rich  and  ample. 

James  Hall.  Letters  from  the  West  (London,  1828), 
306-325  passim. 
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CHAPTER  ZF///  — TESTING  NATIONAL 
PATRIOTISM     (1815-1820) 

Parallel  zvith  the  grozvth  of  the  West  came  a 
series  of  questions  relating  to  the  general  up- 
huilding  of  the  country.  The  first  necessity  was 
peace,  the  news  of  zvhich  in  18 15  brought  gen- 
eral joy.  For  a  time  there  was  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment at  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814 
zvhich  threatened  secession;  hut  the  New 
England,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  zvere 
speedily  drawn  together  by  their  common  in- 
terests in  commerce  and  financial  organization. 
For  some  years  there  was  a  lively  discussion  of 
war,  peace,  and  preparedness.  The  result  of  the 
recent  naval  zvar  was  to  give  Americans  great 
prestige  abroad;  and  that  was  reflected  in  a  new 
tone  of  friendship,  especially  from  Great  Britain. 
Literary  men  like  Irving,  and  jurists  like  John 
Marshall,  preached  the  doctrine  of  national  pa- 
triotism and  common  interests.  A  suggestion 
was  even  made  that  the  United  States  might  ac- 
quire a  piece  of  territory  somezvhere  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Poems,  such  as  those  of  Bryant 
and  Drake,  phrased  lofty  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism. The  country  advanced  in  an  understanding 
of  itself  and  especially  in  a  disposition  to  bring 
all  the  sections  of  the  country  into  common 
accord. 


After  a  daguerreotype  made  about  1848. 


I.    Effect  of  the  War  of  1812 

By  RuFus  Choate 
(Written   184 1) 

A  later  summary  of  the  conditions  of  1812. 

Sir,  between  the  year  1807  and  the  year  181 6, 
the  national  character,  or  at  least  the  national 
spirit,  tone,  temper,  underwent  a  great  change. 
A  more  intense  nationality  was  developed.  Every- 
body felt  taller,  stronger,  more  wholly  American, 
prouder  of  America  than  he  did  in  1807.  Every- 
body felt  that  we  had  passed  through  one  epoch 
and  stage  of  our  history,  and  were  come  to 
another.  We  felt  that  we  were  emerging  from 
the  class  of  small  States,  to  the  class  of  large 
States. 

We  had  just  gone  through  a  war  with  hon- 
or; we  had  contended  not  ingloriously  with 
the  first  power  in  the  world ;  we  had  recovered 
our  long  lost  self-respect.  The  long  wrongs  of 
England  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
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avenged.    Our  flag  floated  again,  all  unstained 
as  on  the  day  when  freedom 

"Tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there." 

Yes,  Sir,  everybody  felt  that  that  age — never 
to  be  remembered  without  a  tear  for  America — 
the  age  of  gunboats  and  torpedoes ;  of  proclama- 
tions and  philanthropy,  falsely  so  called;  when 
we  were  knocked  down  one  day  by  a  Berlin  or 
Milan  decree,  and  the  next  by  an  order  in  council ; 
when  we  retired  from  all  the  seas,  and  hid  our- 
selves under  embargoes  and  acts  of  non-inter- 
course— everybody  felt  that  that  age  was  gone 
forever.  The  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  was  on 
our  brow,  and  its  influence  was  on  our  spirit  and 
our  legislation.  Sir,  I  believe  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  change  of  national  feeling  that 
the  public  men  of  1816,  scarcely  conscious  of  it, 
perhaps,  turned  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  and 
happy  civil  discretion  to  a  policy  which  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  altered  temper,  the  prouder  spirit, 
the  more  national  sentiments,  the  new  age  of 
their  country.  They  turned  to  find  in  her  various 
climate,  diversified  soil,  exhaustless  mines,  ample 
water-power,  in  her  frugality  and  industry,  the 
materials  of  that  self -derived  and  durable  great- 
ness to  which  they  now  felt  that  she  was  destined. 
They  turned  to  make  her  independent  in  reality 
as  in  name.  Foul  shame  they  deemed  it,  that  the 
American  soldier  at  least  should  not  sleep  under 
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an  American  blanket;  that  the  very  halyards  by 
which  we  send  up  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the 
hour  of  naval  battle  should  be  made  in  a  Russian 
ropewalk;  that  an  American  frigate  should  ride 
at  anchor  by  a  British  chain  cable !     ... 

I  have  been  pained  inexpressibly,  Sir,  by  some 
things  which  have  been  insinuated,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly said,  in  this  debate.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
tariff,  I  have  heard  allusions  to  the  course  of 
Massachusetts  in  1812,  and  to  the  abolition  senti- 
ments which  she  cherishes  to-day.  How  am  I  to 
understand  them  ?  Does  any  one  dare  to  propose, 
or  dare  to  intimate,  that  speculative  opinions  on 
one  subject  are  to  be  punished  by  unkind,  dele- 
terious, practical  legislation  on  other  subjects? 
For  our  opinions  (^  the  last  war,  or  on  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  do  you  propose  to  drive  our 
artisans  and  mechanics  from  their  livings  and 
their  homes?  God  forbid.  Do  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Banish  it;.  Disdain  it.  Despise  it.  De- 
spise, I  am  sure  you  do,  a  retaliation  so  absurd, 
so  mean,  so  unjust,  so  profligate.  Permit  me  to 
say,  that  you  must  take  the  States  of  America  as 
you  find  them.  All  of  them  have  their  peculiari- 
ties. All  have  their  traits.  All  have  their  his- 
tory ;  traditions ;  characters.  They  had  them 
before  they  came  into  the  Union.  They  will  have 
them  after 

"Rome  in  Tiber  melts,  and  the  wide  arch 

Of  the  ranged  empire  falls." 
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South  Carolina  has  hers — Massachusetts  has 
hers.  She  will  continue  to  think,  speak,  print, 
just  what  she  pleases,  on  every  subject  that  may 
interest  the  patriot,  the  moralist,  the  Christian. 
But  she  will  be  true  to  the  Constitution.  She  sat 
among  the  most  affectionate  at  its  cradle ;  she  will  J 
follovv^,  the  saddest  of  the  procession  of  sorrow, 
its  hearse !  She  sometimes  has  stood  for  twenty 
years  together  in  opposition  to  the  general  gov-, 
ernment.  She  cannot  promise  the  implicit  politics 
of  some  of  her  neighbors.  I  trust,  however,  that 
she  will  not  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  next 
administration.  I  have  heard  that  once  her  senate 
refused  to  vote  thanks  for  a  victory  for  which  her 
people  had  shed  their  'blood.  Sir,  you  must  take 
the  States  as  you  find  them  !  You  must  take  her 
as  you  find  her !  Be  just  to  her,  and  she  will  be  a 
blessing  to  you.  She  will  sell  to  you  at  fair  prices, 
and  on  liberal  credits ;  she  will  buy  of  you  when 
England  and  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  and 
Ireland  will  not ;  she  will  buy  your  staples,  and 
mould  them  into  shapes  of  beauty  and  use,  and 
send  them  abroad,  to  represent  your  taste  and  ^ 
your  genius  in  the  great  fairs  of  civilization. 
Something  thus  she  may  do,  to  set  upon  your 
brow  that  crown  of  industrial  glory,  to  which 
"the  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds." 
More,  Sir,  more.  Although  she  loves  not  war, 
nor  any  of  its  works ;  although  her  interests,  her 
morals,   her  intelligence,   are  all  against  it;  al- 
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though  she  is  with  South  CaroHna,  with  all  the 
South,  on  that  ground ;  yet,  Sir,  at  the  call  of 
honor,  at  the  call  of  liberty,  if  1  have  read  her 
annals  true,  she  will  be  found  standing,  where 
once  she  stood,  side  by  side  with  you,  on  the  dark- 
ened and  perilous  ridges  of  battle. 

Be  just  to  her,  coldly,  severely.  Constitutionally 
just,  and  she  will  be  a  blessing  to  you. 

Joseph  Choate,  Life  and  Writings  (Boston,  1862),  II. 
218-220,  239,  244-245  passim. 


2.    Opposition  to  the  Hartford 
Convention    (181 5) 

By  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Jersey 

At  this  time  legislatures  were  accustomed  to  affect 
public  opinion  by  general  resolutions  sent  to  other 
states. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sev- 
eral propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  at  their  re- 
quest communicated  to  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, to  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  this 
state  for  their  approbation  and  adoption,  beg 
leave  to  report,  that  they  have  been  induced  by  the 
untoward  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  our  political  affairs  to  consider 
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the  same  with  a  view  rather  to  their  general  bear- 
ing, character  and  tendency,  than  to  their  several 
intrinsic  merits.  Under  these  impressions  they 
are  constrained  to  remark,  that  the  leading  pur- 
pose, the  favorite  master  principle  pervading  all 
the  propositions  in  question,  is  to  reduce  within 
a  narrower  sphere  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  general  government,  and  thereby  to  weaken 
its  arm,  at  a  time  when,  above  all  others,  it 
requires  to  be  strengthened.  Their  obvious 
tendency  also  is,  to  throw  amongst  the  states 
of  the  union  the  apple  of  discord — to  increase 
those  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  have 
been  already  too  far  excited,  and  to  give  new  life, 
activity  and  nurture  to  those  seeds  of  dissention 
and  disunion  which  have  been  recently  sown  with 
an  unsparing  hand  by  insidious  combinations  and 
associations,  all  of  them  professing  to  promote 
the  general  good,  but  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  professions.  The  committee  feel  them- 
selves impelled,  therefore,  by  the  strongest  obli- 
gations of  patriotism  and  duty,  to  recommend  to 
the  house,  that  each  and  all  of  the  before  men- 
tioned seven  propositions  of  amendment  be  most 
promptly  and  unqualifiedly  rejected. 

To  which  report  the  house  of  assembly  agreed 
and  thereupon. 

Resolved,  by  the  house  of  assembly  of  New 
Jersey,  That  the  before  mentioned  seven  propo- 
sitions of  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  States  be  and  the  same  are  here- 
by rejected.  [Agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 17.] 

H.  V.  Ames,  State  Documents  on  Federal  Relations 
(Philadelphia,  1906),  86-87. 


3.    The  People  Always  Mean  Well 

(1815) 

By  John  Jay 
Reflections  of  a  great  man  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  abandonment  of  the  professed  objects  of 
the  war,  and  that  without  compensation  either 
in  fact  or  expectation — the  manifest  incapacity 
and  profusion  with  which  the  war  has  been  con- 
ducted— the  attempts  to  force  supplies  of  men 
and  money  by  conscription,  etc. — and  the  im- 
mense debt  incurred  and  to  be  paid,  without  any 
value  received, — all  tend  to  withdraw  confi- 
dence and  good-will  from  our  political  projec- 
tors; nor  can  the  continuance  and  operation  of 
war-taxes  be  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  a 
people  who,  if  pagans,  would  dedicate  more  tem- 
ples to  Plutus  than  to  Minerva. 

These,  and  the  like  facts  and  considerations, 
will  doubtless  have  the  most  weight  with  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  mis- 
led, but  who  really  mean  well.  They  will  prob- 
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ably  have  some  effect  also  on  the  more  consid- 
erate of  the  others.  As  to  the  position,  that 
"the  people  always  mean  well,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  always  mean  to  say  and  to  do 
what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  just, — it  may 
be  popular,  but  it  cannot  be  true.  The  word 
people,  you  know,  applies  to  all  the  individual  in- 
habitants of  a  country,  collectively  considered. 
That  portion  of  them  who  individually  mean  well 
never  was,  nor  until  the  millennium  will  be,  con- 
siderable. We  have  not  heard  of  any  country, 
in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
dividually and  habitually  adhere  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  We  know  how  well  demo- 
gogues  and  pharisaical  patriots  mean.  Having 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  little  of 
that  of  the  other,  they  will,  like  their  great  pred- 
ecessor Absalom,  always  mean  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Besides,  Providence  sometimes  chastises  na- 
tions with  physical  epidemics,  and  sometimes 
(by  "choosing  their  delusions")  with  moral  epi- 
demics, and  after  a  while  removes  them.  This 
encourages  hope ;  for  if  we  have  arrived  at  or 
near  the  pessimum  of  this  evil,  the  meliits  can- 
not be  far  distant.  .  .  . 

John  Jay,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  (N. 
Y.,  1893),  IV.  386-388. 
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4.    The  Gain  from  the  War  of   18 12 
(1816) 

By  Speaker  Henry  Clay 

(See  note  above,  p,  335.)  Clay  was  responsible  more 
than  anyone  else  for  the  war  which  he  hoped  would 
bring  about  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

What  have  we  gained  by  the  war?  Mr.  C. 
said  he  had  shown  we  had  lost  nothing  in  rights, 
territory,  or  honor;  nothing  for  which  we  ought 
to  have  contended,  according  to  the  principles  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  or  according  to  our 
own.  Have  we  gained  nothing  by  the  war?  Let 
any  man  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of 
this  country  before  the  war;  the  scorn  of  the 
universe,  the  contempt  of  ourselves ;  and  tell  me 
if  we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  war?  What 
is  our  present  situation?  Respectability  and 
character  abroad — security  and  confidence  at 
home,  n  we  have  not  obtained  in  the  opinion 
of  some  the  full  measure  of  retribution,  our  char- 
acter and  Constitution  are  placed  on  a  solid  basis, 
never  to  be  shaken.  The  glory  acquired  by  our 
gallant  tars — by  our  Jacksons  and  our  Browns 
on  the  land — is  that  nothing?  True,  we  have  had 
our  vicissitudes,  that  there  were  hurniliating 
events  which  the  patriot  could  not  review  with- 
out deep  regret.  But  the  great  account,  when  it 
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came  to  be  balanced,  thank  God,  would  be  found 
vastly  in  our  favor.  Is  there  a  man,  he  asked, 
who  would  have  obliterated  from  the  proud  pages 
of  our  history  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Jack- 
son, Brown,  Scott,  and  the  host  of  heroes  on  land 
and  sea  whom  he  would  not  enumerate?  Is  there 
a  man  who  could  not  desire  a  participation  in 
the  national  glory  acquired  by  the  war?  Yes, 
national  glory,  which  however  the  expression 
may  be  condemned  by  some,  must  be  cherished 
by  every  genuine  patriot.  What  do  I  mean  by 
national  glory?  Glory  such  as  Hull,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Jackson,  Lawrence,  Perry,  have  ac- 
quired. And  are  gentlemen  insensible  to  their 
deeds — to  the  value  of  them  in  animating  the 
country  in  the  hour  of  peril  hereafter?  Did  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  preserve  Greece  but  once? 
While  the  Mississippi  continues  to  bear  the  trib- 
utes of  the  iron  mountains  and  the  Alleghany  to 
her  Delta,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  8th  of 
January  shall  be  remembered,  and  the  glory  of 
that  day  shall  stimulate  future  patriots,  and  nerve 
the  arms  of  unborn  freemen  in  driving  the  pre- 
sumptuous invader  from  our  country's  soil ! 
Gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  insensibility  to 
feelings  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
events.  But  he  would  ask  does  the  recollection 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  Yorktown, 
afford  them  no  pleasure?  Every  act  of  noble 
sacrifice  to  the  country;  every  instance  of  pa- 
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triotic  devotion  to  her  cause  has  its  beneficial 
influence.  A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its 
splendid  deeds.  .  .  .  The  days  of  chivalry  are  not 
gone.  They  have  been  revived  in  the  person  of 
Commodore  Decatur,  who,  in  releasing  from  in- 
fidel bondage  Christian  captives,  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  Power,  and  restoring  them  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  friends,  has  placed  himself  beside 
the  most  renowned  knights  of  former  times.  I 
love  true  glory,  said  Mr.  C.  It  is  this  sentiment 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  ;  and  in  spite  of  cavils 
and  sneers  and  attempts  to  put  it  down,  it  will 
finally  conduct  this  nation  to  that  height  to  which 
God  and  nature  have  destined  it.  Three  wars, 
those  who  at  present  administer  this  Government 
may  say,  and  say  with  proud  satisfaction,  they 
have  safely  conducted  us  through.  Two  with 
Powers  which,  though  otherwise  contemptible, 
have  laid  almost  all  Europe  under  tribute — a 
tribute  from  which  we  are  now  exonerated.  The 
third,  with  one  of  the  most  gigantic  Powers  that 
the  world  ever  saw.  These  struggles  have  not 
been  without  their  sacrifices,  nor  without  their 
lessons.  They  have  created  or  rather  greatly 
increased  the  public  debt.  They  have  taught  that 
to  preserve  the  character  we  have  established 
preparation  for  war  is  necessary.  .  .  . 

Fourteenth    Congress — First    Session    Debates    and 
Proceedings  (Washington,  1854),  783-784  passim. 
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5.    The  Abolition  of  War   (1817)        ] 
By  Ex-President  Thomas  Jefferson  i 

(See  note  above,  p.  330.)  Throughout  his  public *.j 
career,  Jefferson  had  always  endeavored  to  get  on  with-  : 
out  war.  ; 

You  have  not  been  mistaken  in  supposing  m  yj 
views  and  feelings  to  be  in  favor  of  the  abol  H 
tion  of  war.  Of  my  disposition  to  maintain; 
peace  until  it's  condition  shall  be  made  less  toJ-^ 
erable  than  that  of  v/ar  itself,  the  world  ha  si 
had  proofs,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ap-'  • 
proved.  I  hope  it  is  practicable,  by  improving  ', 
the  mind  &  morals  of  society,  to  lessen  the  dispo-  ' 
sition  to  war;  but  of  it's  abolition  I  despair. 
Still,  on  the  axiom  that  a  less  degree  of  evil  is  i 
preferable  to  a  greater,  no  means  should  be  neg-  ; 
lected  which  may  add  weight  to  the  better  scale. 
The  enrollment  you  propose,  therefore,  of  my; 
name  in  the  records  of  your  society  cannot  be^ 
unacceptable  to  me.  It  will  be  a  true  testimony  ' 
of  my  principles  and  persuasion  that  the  stated 
of  peace  is  that  which  most  improves  the  man-  i 
ners  and  morals,  the  prosperity  and  happiness; 
of  mankind;  and  altho'  I  dare  not  promise  my- 
self that  it  can  be  perpetually  maintained,  yet' 
if,  by  the  inculcations  of  reason  or  religion,  the! 
perversities  of  our  nature  can  be  so  far  corrected , 
as  sometimes  to  prevent  the  necessity,  either  sup- ; 
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posed  or  real,  of  an  appeal  to  the  blinder  scourges 
of  war,  murder,  &  devastation,  the  benevolent 
endeavors  of  the  friends  of  peace  will  not  be 
entirely  without  remuneration.  I  pray  you  to 
accept  the  assurance  of  my  respect  &  considera- 
tion. 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Collections  (Boston,  1900),  Seventh 
Series,  I.  265-266. 


6.    The  American  Flag   (1819) 
By  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 

A  New  York  poet  and  literary  man. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there ! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud, 
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And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven, 

When  stride  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven ! 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  'battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
The  harbingers  of  victory. 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high! 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
(Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet) 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  skyborn  glories  burn, 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon  mouthings  loud, 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 
There  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath, 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 
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Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  'brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 
Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  given ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven ! 
For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us? 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

Duyckinck,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature   (N. 
Y.,  1856),  II.  207. 


7.    More  Perfect  Union   (1819) 

By  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 

An  extract  from  a  decision  in  the  McCullough  case. 
Marshall  did  much  to  build  up  the  national  idea  of 
government. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  had  already 
surrendered  all  their  powers  to  the  state  sover- 
eignties,  and   had  nothing   more   to   give.      But 
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surely  the  question,   whether  they  may  resume 
and  modify  the  powers  granted  to  government, 
does   not   remain  to  be   settled  in  this   country. 
Much  more  might  the  legitimacy  of  the  general 
government  be  doubted,  had  it  been  created  by   ' 
the   states.     The  powers   delegated  to  the   state  -^ 
sovereignties  were  to  be  exercised  by  themselves,  i 
not  by   a  distinct  and   independent  sovereignty,  ! 
created  by  themselves.     To  the  formation  of  a  i 
league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  state  ^ 
sovereignties    were    certainly    competent.      But 
when,  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  ■ 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  this  alliance  ■ 
into   an   effective   government,    possessing   great  ; 
and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting  directly  on  the 
people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  people,  ; 
and  of  deriving  its  powers  directly  from  them,  \ 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  government  of  the  union,  then,  (what-  ; 
ever  may  be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  the  ; 
case,)  is  emphatically  and  truly  a  government  ■ 
of  the  people.  In  form  and  in  substance  it  ema-  : 
nates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by^ 
them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them, 
and  for  their  benefit.  ... 

If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the  ^ 
universal  assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  \ 
would  be  this, — that  the  government  of  the ; 
union,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme, 
within  its  sphere  of  action.     This  would  seem ' 
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to  result  necessarily  from  its  nature.  It  is  the 
government  of  all;  its  powers  are  delegated  by 
all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all.  Though 
any  one  state  may  be  willing  to  control  its 
operations,  no  state  is  willing  to  allow  others  to 
control  them.  The  nation,  on  those  subjects  on 
which  it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its  compo- 
nent parts.  But  this  question  is  not  left  to  mere 
reason ;  the  people  have  in  express  terms  decided 
it  by  saying,  "This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,"  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  and  by  requiring  that  the  members  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  the  officers  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  states,  shall  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  then, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme ;  and 
its  laws,  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
stitution, form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
"anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  .  .  . 

The  government  which  has  a  right  to  do  an 
act.  and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  perform- 
ing that  act,  must,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means ;  and  those 
who  contend  that  it  may  not  select  any  appropri- 
ate means,  that  one  particular  mode  of  effecting 
the  object  is  expected,  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  exception.  .  .  . 
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The  subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  \ 
powers  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation  essen-  J 
tially  depends.  It  must  have  been  the  intention  • 
of  those  who  gave  these  powers  to  insure,  as  : 
far  as  human  prudence  could  insure,  their  bene- ) 
ficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done  by  con-  i 
fiding  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits  ' 
as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  congress  to? 
adopt  any  which  might  be  appropriate  and  which  \ 
were  conducive  to  the  end.  This  provision  is  ; 
made  in  a  constitution  intended  to  endure  for  i 
ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted,! 
to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs.  To  have  .■ 
prescribed  the  means  by  which  government  j 
should  in  all  future  time  execute  its  powers  ] 
would  have  been  to  change  entirely  the  char-  ; 
acter  of  the  instrument,  and  give  it  the  proper-  ' 
ties  of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an  j 
unwise  attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  i 
for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  :j 
been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  . 
for  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that  the  ^ 
best  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those  alone } 
without  which  the  power  given  would  be  nuga- 
tory, would  have  been  to  deprive  the  legislature 
of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience  to  ■ 
exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legis-  j 
lation  to  circumstances.  ...  ■ 

This  great  principle  is,  that  the  constitution  '^ 

and  the  laws  made   in  pursuance  thereof  are  i 
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supreme;  that  they  control  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  respective  states,  and  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  them.  From  this,  which  may  be 
almost  termed  an  axiom,  other  propositions  are 
deduced  as  corollaries,  on  the  truth  or  error  of 
which,  and  on  their  application  to  this  case,  the 
cause  has  been  supposed  to  depend.  These  are, 
1st.  That  a  power  to  create  implies  a  power 
to  preserve.  2d.  That  a  power  to  destroy,  if 
wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to  and 
incompatible  with  these  powers  to  create  and  to 
preserve.  3d.  That,  where  this  repugnancy 
exists,  that  authority  which  is  supreme  must 
control,  not  yield  to  that  over  which  it  is 
supreme.  .  .  . 

The  court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most 
deliberate  consideration.  The  result  is  a  con- 
viction that  the  states  have  no  power,  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any 
manner  control,  the  operations  of  the  constitu- 
tional laws  enacted  by  congress  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. This  is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  that  supremacy  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  declared. 

John  Marshall,  Writings  (Boston,  1839),  163-187 
passim. 
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